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The December Review 


As we wrap up the final issue of the 
Monthly Labor Review for the 20th cen- 
tury, it is fitting to look at that century’s 
final decade, the 1990s. (Why is it we 
name decades by their first year and cen- 
turies by their last?) Julie Hatch and An- 
gela Clinton take a broad look at the 1990s 
as they manifested themselves in the em- 
ployment, hours, and earnings statistics. 
After the recession that occurred dur- 
ing the decade’s first two years, overall 
employment began a sustained period 
of growth. The long expansion was not 
evenly distributed, however, and there 
was a continuing divide between the 
goods-producing and service-providing 
sectors of the economy. 

In contrast, there was a degree of 
convergence throughout the decade in 
terms of earnings. In fact, average 
hourly earnings in some service-provid- 
ing industries—wholesale trade and fi- 
nance, insurance, and real estate—ac- 
tually moved higher than those in manu- 
facturing by the decade’s end. 

It is also meet that the Review should 
publish another look at some of the re- 
search issues that remain open as the 
century ends. Kathryn Parker Boudette, 
Richard J. Murnane, and John B. Willett 
take on several issues at once as they 
ask, “In an economy that increasingly 
values skill, can a young woman with- 
out a high school diploma get a second 
chance?” They find that obtaining a 
General Educational Development (GED) 
credential is associated with earnings 
gains of about 25 percent (after a 10-year 
lag), and that combining a GED with an 
additional year of off-the-job training 
bumps that gain up to 50 percent. The 
authors warn, however, that the absolute 
earnings of dropouts, even after these 
second-chance efforts, are still too low 
to establish economic independence. 

In this issue, it is also right to present 
an analysis of some labor and labor stan- 
dards history. Howard D. Samuel does 
this for us in his study of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. This legislation estab- 


lished the 40-hour workweek, required 
premium pay for overtime, and stipu- 
lated a minimum wage. Samuel points 
out that what is now a well-established 
part of the labor market’s legal infrastruc- 
ture once faced a good deal of resis- 
tance—and not all of it was from the 
business community or the more reac- 
tionary political elements. 

It is certainly our bounden duty, as 
we conclude the Monthly Labor 
Review’s final 20th century volume, to 
thank the thousands of authors who 
have contributed such excellent work to 
our pages since our launch in 1915. To 
our readers, we reaffirm our commitment 
to being their first-choice journal of fact, 
analysis, and research in the field of la- 
bor economics, broadly defined. 


More experience 
employment 


The proportion of the working-age 
population that was employed at some 
point during the year increased slightly 
to 70.6 percent in 1999, This upward 
movement has been the trend for the 
past three decades, interrupted occa- 
sionally by recessions. 

The increasing participation of 
women in the workforce has been the 
main factor behind the rising employ- 
ment rate. The proportion of women who 
worked at some point during the year 
has risen 11.9 percentage points since 
1969, to 64.5 percent in 1999. In contrast, 
the proportion of men who worked at 
some time during 1999 was 77.2 percent, 
a decrease of 8.0 percentage points since 
1969. 

The number of individuals who expe- 
rienced some unemployment during the 
year continued to decline in 1999. About 
13 million individuals were in this cat- 
egory, down about | million from 1998. 
Roughly 149 million persons worked or 
looked for work at some time in 1999, 
Thus, the 13.1 million who experienced 
some unemployment during the year 
represented a “work-experience unem- 
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ployment rate” of 8.8 percent. This rate 
was 0.8 percentage point lower than in 
1998—the lowest since the series began 
in 1958. Learn more in “Work Experience 
of the Population in 1999,” news release 
USDL 00-333. 


Shiskin Award 
nominations 


Nominations are invited for the annual 
Julius Shiskin Award for Economic Sta- 
tistics. The award is given in recogni- 
tion of unusually original and important 
contributions in the development of 
economic statistics or in the use of eco- 
nomic statistics in interpreting the 
economy. 

A nomination form may be obtained 
from the Julius Shiskin Award Com- 
mittee, American Statistical Associa- 
tion, 1429 Duke Street, Alexandria, 
Virginia 22314-3402, or via e-mail at 
nancyh@amstat.org. Nominations 
must be received by April 1, 2001. 


Raises biggest in 
Washington, 
Massachusetts 


Leading the Nation in pay growth for 
the third year in a row, Washington 
State’s average annual pay advanced 8.0 
percent in 1999. The next highest pay 
increase occurred in Massachusetts, 
where wages climbed 6.8 percent. Three 
other States had pay gains in excess of 
5.0 percent in 1999: California (6.3 percent), 
Colorado (6.0 percent), and Virginia (5.2). 

Overall, pay gains moderated in 1999 
compared with the previous year. In the 
United States, average annual pay rose 
by 4.3 percent in 1999, compared with 
5.2 percent in 1998. Pay data presented 
here represent all workers covered by 
State and Federal unemployment insur- 
ance programs. Data for 1999 are pre- 
liminary and subject to revision. Find 
more information on 1999 pay in “Aver- 
age Annual Pay By State and Industry, 
1999,” news release USDL 00-339. 


Julie Hatch 
and 
Angela Clinton 


Julie Hatch and 
Angela Clinton are 
economists in the 
Division of Monthly 
Industry Employment 
Statistics, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 


Employment in the 19 


Job growth in the 1990s: 


a retrospect 


The long economic expansion fueled job growth 

during the period, while new technology had mixed effects; 
the employment divide between the goods- and service- 
producing sectors of the economy continued to widen 


he U.S. economy sank into recession early 
in the 1990s and then rebounded with the 
longest running expansion in the Nation’s 
history.' Real gross domestic product (GDP) 
growth slowed in 1990 as the country slipped into 
recession. By 1992, however, recovery began and 
GDP grew throughout the remainder of the de- 
cade. Nonfarm payroll employment increased by 
nearly 21 million workers during the decade.’ 

Employment in export-sensitive industries fol- 
lowed a cyclical pattern, turning down for the 
1990-91 recession and the later Asian economic 
crisis. Reduced defense spending resulted in job 
losses in defense-related industries, especially 
early in the decade. While the number of workers 
declined in these goods-producing industries, 
construction and related industries began to 
slowly recover in 1992, and strong employment 
growth resumed by mid-decade. Technology and 
demand for more services drove employment up 
in the service-producing sector. 

Productivity improved as new and cheaper 
computer technology was applied in all sectors 
of the economy. Businesses transformed their 
systems to meet Y2K deadlines and to compete 
with lower priced foreign goods resulting from 
economic crisis in Asia. Inflation remained largely 
in check throughout the decade, with moderate 


gains in consumer prices. Even after adjusting 


average hourly earnings for inflation, U.S. work- 
ers saw their real wages increase. Low interest 


rates spurred new construction and refinance 
activity. Technology stocks helped create record 
profits in the stock market and boost the wealth 
of many households. Consumer confidence rose 
to new heights and remained strong through the 
end of the decade. 

The private service-producing industries ac- 
counted for nearly 90 percent of the job growth in 
the 1990s and increased their share of total non- 
farm employment by more than 4 percentage 
points. (See chart 1.) All major industry divisions 
within the service-producing sector added work- 
ers and growth was especially strong in the ser- 
vices division. (See chart 2.) Employment in the 
goods-producing industries edged up slightly, as 
losses in manufacturing and mining nearly offset 
gains in construction. 


Mining employment sinks lower 


The mining industry lost nearly a quarter of its 
workforce during the 1990s, with most of the 
losses occurring in coal mining and oil and gas 
extraction. Of the two, coal mining lost relatively 
more workers, 40.6 percent, while oil and gas ex- 
traction lost the greatest number of workers, 
88,100. (See table 1.) 


Employment fell as productivity increased in 
coalmining. Despite having lost jobs more rap- 
idly than other mining industries, losses in coal 
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| Tabie 1. | Employment change by industry, 1989-99 


Monthly Labor Review 


[Numbers in thousands} 
ea 
sic Cronge 
code Industry 1989 1999 
Number Percent 

TO tal OMfarrn peseakecaseeee taco aces cities ase eee nar Uaetoat 107,884 128,786 20,902 19.4 

07,10—87,89,99 WOANOLIVALO seeceacxenstacoteeace 90,105 108,616 18,511 20.5 
10-39 Goods producing.............. 25,254 25,482 228 9 
10-14 IMENHAG) ierescarecvenretas- cece 692 535 —-157 -22.7 
10 Metal mining Sahih 45.3 -10.4 -18.7 
12 Call IMIG eects anne cic eees taste coe ease acns 143.7 85.4 -58.3 40.6 
13 Oil and gas extraction ......... eee 381.0 292.9 -88.1 -23.1 
14 Nonmetallic minerals, except fuels Ui 111.8 0.6 ao) 
15-17 (CONSTRICHON eects eee te ee ee Sy IPA 6,404 1,233 23.8 
15 General building contractors ................. 1,331.8 1,450.1 118.3 8.9 
16 Heavy construction, except building 767.0 869.1 102.1 13.3 
17 Special trade Contractors .............ssesccscsecessseeees 3,072.1 4,084.2 1,012.1 32.9 
Mam UfACtUrinG ie soz seactacae aces oes oct cress aperareeese neve teecess 19,391 18,543 -848 4.4 

24,25, 32-39 Durable goods 11,394 11,103 -291 -2.6 
24 Lumber and wood products .............::ceseeseeeeeeeee 756.2 828.4 72.2 9.5 
25 FUnmittire ANGtCUTCS 4. sos.sa.scrceeevensnczserseceeecees ae 524.3 548.4 24.1 4.6 
32 Stone, clay and glass products 568.4 563.3 5.1 -9 
33 PIIIMIALYMIGUAIS -steecee reece sa cecrcreeeesaees 771.8 699.7 -72.1 -9.3 
34 Fabricatedimetalsi:.cccccastecessssctasteeekens cntiecteneec 1,445.4 1,517.4 72.0 5.0 
35 Industrial machinery and equipment ...............-- 2,124.9 2,140.5 15.6 aff 
36 Electronic and other electrical equipment......... 1,744.3 1,669.8 -74.5 -4.3 
37 Transportation EQUIPMENT .............e:ceeeceeeeeeeeeeees 2,051.5 1,884.2 -167.3 -8.2 
38 Instruments and related products ................0 1,025.9 856.4 -169.5 -16.5 
39 Miscellaneous manufacturing ............-.:eeeeee 381.2 394.9 13.7 3.6 
20-23,26-31 NONGUPADIG QOOUS Fre. -serrareescsececesreeucetce set cccssese gr 7,997 7,440 557 -7.0 
20 Food and kindred products ..............:000-+ 1,644.4 1,676.7 32.3 2.0 
21 TODACCO PYOGUCtS Stree scccecsescseasarertecrece noe 49.9 38.4 =11-5 -23.0 
22 Textile:milllif rOCUCIS 2o5. ser-c--cenentenctertocesethesescees 719.8 560.2 —159.6 -22.2 
23 Apparel and other textile products LOZS:7 692.3 —383.4 —35.6 
26 Paper and allied products .............:ccscececeeeeeeees 695.7 667.8 -—27.9 —-4.0 
27 Printingiand PubliSMinG \vs.c1c-.-cectcceneeseeseecvecesnesss 1,555.9 1,552.9 -3.0 -.2 
28 Chemicals and allied products .... 1,073.9 1,034.0 -39.9 -3.7 
29 Petroleum and coal products .............2.:0+5 156.0 133.6 22.4 -14.4 
30 Rubber and misc. plastics products 888.0 1,005.7 117.7 13.3 
31 Leather and leather products .............sscssssesceees 137.6 77.9 —59.7 —43.4 
40-87,89,99 SOMVICS PYOGUCING) aes. nacacesecsectteres onvyensheventsecezscscecocavesewoone 82,630 103,304 20,674 25.0 
40-49 Transportation and public utilities 5,614 6,826 1,212 21.6 
40 Railroad transportation .............ce:ceeeeseeeseees 292.5 229.7 62.8 —21.5 
41 Local and interurban passenger transit 325.7 484.5 158.8 48.8 
42 Trucking and warehouSing ...........:s::eesesee 1,379.0 1,804.6 425.6 30.9 
44 Water transportation ............cscsscssseseseeeseeeee 171.6 187.1 15.5 9.0 
45 ranSportationt Dy Alt..cc-teeneecsesnccsteorceeenecensene 897.2 1,227.0 329.8 36.8 
46 Pipelines, except natural gas 18.5 13.0 —5.5 -29.7 
47 Transportation Services .............. 319.0 463.4 144.4 45.3 
48 COMMUNICATIONS ie: krscensscenccscttcccatecteesseeeees W27251 1,551.5 279.4 22.0 
49 Electric, gas and sanitary services ..............2+++- 938.1 864.7 -73.4 -7.8 
50-51 Wholesale trade Basecceceres csccesstevs-s-crerapctcessveussdessvoceneotent 6,187 6,924 737 11.9 
50 Durable goods 3,653 4,120 467 12.8 
51 Nyorare Wile! }2ys foros Chien uh Mia ane ee 2,534 2,804 270 10.7 
52-59 RRO tai AGG Bevicaes ect oases snes ccoesatensvansrensenotasectsentecsdsvecsaae 19,475 22,788 3,313 17.0 
52 BUNlding Matemals a rer.ccsocescscserecceres << orco--ca-cavabaaast 783.4 989.2 205.8 26.3 
53 General merchandise Stores ............::esssscsseeeeeees 2,544.3 2,771.3 227.0 8.9 
54 FOOC'SIOFOS eactenccsrcccwccosers-neceeareeseectisccvscrseene 3,163.5 3,494.8 331.3 10.5 
55 Automotive dealers and service stations .... 2,092.4 2,368.6 276.2 13.2 
56 Apparel and accessory StOres ............:ssesereees 1,196.7 1,173.7 -23.0 -1.9 
57 Furniture and home furnishing Stores ..............0+ 826.4 1,081.5 255.1 30.9 
58 Eating and drinking places .............2:::ee+ 6,401.9 7,940.3 1,538.4 24.0 
59 fat Miscellaneous retail establishments 2,466.8 2,969.0 502.2 20.4 
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| Table 1. Continued—Employment change by industry, 1989-99 
Change 
sic 
code a betes sd Number Percent 
P| a 
60-67 Finance, insurance and real estate .............csceceeeneees 6,668 7,569 901 13.5 
60 Depository institutions ............:eceseseeeteeseeeenneee 2,273.4 2,061.0 —212.4 -9.3 
61 Nondepository institutions ..............:csceceeeeeeesrees 361.2 710.4 349.2 96.7 
62 Security and commodity brokers ...........-:.se+ee00+ 430.2 687.8 257.6 59.9 
67 Holding and other investment offices ................+. 217.7 231.4 13.7 6.3 
63 IMSUTANCO COMMENTS 2c sree coeeas cnacaoveucensraecneaceceanfeneens 1,438.4 1,610.5 172.1 12.0 
64 Insurance agents, brokers, and services ........... 651.8 760.8 109.0 16.7 
65 Real CState sx cere ceoctccouc scutes eeceeteepeaneessetecareesteees 1,296 1,507 211 16.3 
07,70-87,89,99 SOIVICES iccccentscesenseetncerecencas 26,907 39,027 12,120 45.0 
07 Agricultural services 464.9 765.5 300.6 64.7 
70 Hotels and other lodging places 1,595.8 1,847.7 251.9 15.8 
72 POrsonall SONVICES  csectecsszccseusncvsncecceanyecavennseaveerters 1,085.7 1,233.1 147.4 13.6 
73 BUSINESS SCRVICES a. 5. cvssest craves cosaccvesstovenswatetenceter 4,940.6 9,266.8 4,326.2 87.6 
Th) Auto repair, services and parking .............2:::00000 884.1 1,184.1 300.0 33.9 
76 Miscellaneous repair SErviCes .............:sseeeeeeees 374.3 377.0 af Yi 
78 MOHOMIDICTUNOS oo cscensyecnncereonesss<egnsesnpansqocetoeerromes 374.7 609.8 235.1 62.7 
79 Amusement and recreation Services ...........-:0++ 1,033.3 1,659.8 626.5 60.6 
80 FIGAIINSEIVICES 5... cdvecscucescaachccceacoscepseesseeneteateees 7,462.8 9,989.3 2,526.5 33.9 
81 E@QAlSCIVICES on. 5..s0venses-vecnvecucccuceocnyeyeoseraesesenee 880.4 996.7 116.3 13.2 
82 Educational services 1,647.0 2,275.7 628.7 38.2 
83 SOCIGHSOMMVICOS 2s. onzsicoccesct-cotenesteeeseteeree encanto 1,643.6 2,800.1 1,156.5 70.4 
84 Museums and botanical and zoological 
GANCONS ces Sseesces ta ossacacssouvececones Coatetneeceessseetaere 62.0 97.9 35.9 57.9 
86 Membership organizations ...........:..:sseccesseeeseeenees 1,835.7 2,425.4 589.7 32.1 
87 Engineering and management services .............-. 2,389.2 3,254.1 864.9 36.2 
GOVERAIMEN acs R eat nnaacSeavaceseannsesdeecet ete teat ssastauteaee 17,779 20,170 2,391 13.4 
Federal QOVOMIMONE a ccicevccnsss s0setevedetieastsecsnvensteark 2,988 2,669 -319 -10.7 
Federal, except Postal Service .................:02++ 2,155.4 1,796.1 —359.3 -16.7 
State GOVEMMMONE arate cascccccesereeeteardc ccutesececsccrene 4,182 4,695 513 12:3 
State government except education ............... 2,513.8 2,727.1 213.3 8.5 
State government education .............. tees 1,668.1 1,968.1 300.0 18.0 
LoCal GOVEMIMONE 1. <..c1c< az 2accsagsstecet eceseevesnucustateens 10,609 12,806 
Local government except education ............... 4,733.8 5,534.3 
Local government education .............:c1eeeee 5,875.4 7,272.0 


mining decelerated during the decade, compared with the 
prior 10-year period. Most of the losses occurred in bitu- 
minous coal and lignite mining—one of the 20 three-digit 
industries losing the most jobs over the period.* (See table 
2.) Demand for low-sulfur coal grew as populations migrated 
to the West and Southwest. Because coal must be trans- 
ported, typically by rail, output at western coal mining sites 
increased with demand. Productivity in surface mining, 
which is common in western states, is much greater than that 
for other types of coal mining.‘ 

In addition, demand for western coal increased as electri- 
cal utilities purchased relatively more of the lower sulfur coal 
found in the West as well as in the central Appalachian re- 
gion. At the same time, demand fell in the northern Appala- 
chian region and in the Illinois basin, where sulfur content is 
higher and productivity is lower.* With the second phase of 
the Clean Air Act beginning on January 1, 2000, the demand 
for lower sulfur coal should continue to increase relative to 
that for the more labor-intensive, higher sulfur coal and result 
in continuing employment losses in the coal mining industry. 
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Job losses in oil and gas extraction accelerate. While em- 
ployment losses slowed in coal mining, the rate of decline 
accelerated slightly in oil and gas extraction. The industry 
responded to changing oil prices and demand by adjusting 
production and, consequently, the number of workers. As oil 
prices began to fall at the start of the decade, employment 
declines followed. The industry cut back significantly in 1992, 
and job losses continued until the middle of the decade, when 
prices began to escalate. 

In 1998, however, domestic oil prices plummeted to less than 
11 dollars per barrel, and the response was dramatic. Oil and gas 
extraction companies dropped more than 45,000 workers from 
payrolls the following year. The industry lost nearly a quarter of 
its workforce during the decade, and two-thirds of those losses 
occurred in crude petroleum and natural gas extraction. 


Construction rebuilds following recession 


Construction’s strong connection to changes in the business 


cycle led to substantial employment losses during the 1990- 


91 recession. The expansionary period that followed nour- 
ished an explosion of job growth in the industry. A healthy 
stock market pumped more money into the U.S. economy and, 
along with low mortgage rates, fostered wealth effects. Con- 
struction expenditures grew at an exceptionally healthy rate, 
and housing starts, completions, and permits surged. Em- 
ployment in construction grew almost as rapidly as the ser- 
vice-producing sector, although labor and supply shortages 
were evident late in the decade.’ 

Special trade contractors, the largest group of industries in 
construction, benefited the most from the favorable economy. 
Not only did people have more money to purchase new 
homes, they were willing to buy in every area of the country. 
In addition, Americans spent more money renovating existing 
homes.’ Electrical work alone added a quarter-million workers 
during the decade. This industry accounted for 20 percent of 
the job growth in construction. Most industries classified 
under special trade contractors grew faster than the national 
job market. 

In contrast to the special trade contractors industry, gen- 
eral building contractors lost more than a quarter of a million 
jobs during the recession. The corresponding recovery was a 
long, arduous process. Low interest rates and a strong hous- 
ing market provided enough stimuli to effect a full recovery, 
yet employment in the industry grew by only about half the 
rate of the total nonfarm economy during the decade. 

The remaining group of construction industries, heavy 
construction, except building contractors, experienced large 
declines during the 1980-82 recessions, from which it did not 
recover during the subsequent economic expansion. After 
suffering additional losses during the 1990-91 recession, 
however, by 1999, employment in the industry had completely 
recovered from losses incurred during the 1990s, and nearly 
recovered from those incurred during the 1980s. Throughout 
the 1990s expansion, government expenditures on long-term 
heavy construction projects helped boost growth.? 


Job losses continue in manufacturing 


While construction-related manufacturing added workers 
during the 1990s, the prevailing trend was negative through- 
out most other manufacturing industries—13 of 20 lost work- 
ers.!° In addition to losses suffered during the U.S. recession, 
technological improvements allowed fewer workers to gener- 
ate more output than in the past, the Asian economic crisis 
reduced demand for goods manufactured in the United States, 
and the U.S. Government reduced defense spending. 
Technological innovations transformed the manufacturing 
industry into a highly efficient machine. Output per hour in- 
creased more rapidly in the 1990s, compared with a decade 
earlier.'! Durable goods industries showed the greatest pro- 
ductivity gains, and two industries stand out with particularly 


impressive labor productivity improvements—output per 
hour for the 10 years ending in 1997 grew at an average annual 
rate of 25 percent in computer and office equipment, followed 
by electronic components and accessories, with nearly 20 
percent per year. Industrial production for all of manufactur- 
ing increased by more than a third during the decade, even as 
employment and aggregate hours decreased.'” 


Business cycles create drag on manufacturing employment. 
The manufacturing group of industries was particularly sensi- 
tive to changing economic conditions, both at home and 
abroad. (See chart 3.) Even before 1990, both employment and 
the average factory workweek, a leading economic indicator, 
began to edge down. The manufacturing industry soured even 
more as the U.S. economy went into recession. Not until 2 
years after the official end of the recession did manufacturing 
businesses begin to slowly add workers back to their payrolls. 

A financial crisis hit Thailand in July 1997 and quickly 
spread to neighboring Asian countries. In the United States, 
manufacturing industries soon felt the pinch as well. The av- 
erage workweek began to edge down at the start of the next 
year, and employment peaked in April 1998. The trade deficit 
for manufacturing products increased by nearly 200 percent 
during the decade.'? The Asian crisis escalated to such an 
extent that the Federal Reserve Board lowered interest rates 
to insulate the U.S. economy from the global financial tur- 
moil.'* Special interest groups, including manufacturers, urged 
Congress to approve funding for the International Monetary 
Fund to stabilize countries in crisis.'> Although the Asian 
crisis and subsequent global economic turmoil abated late in 
the decade, U.S. manufacturing firms continued to reduce 
payrolls. A positive signal appeared late in 1999, however, as 
employment losses appeared to taper off. 

The durable goods industries experienced the greatest 
losses and were slower to recover from national and global 
economic weaknesses. Employment in primary metals (SIC 33), 
which fluctuates with trade balances, sharply declined during 
the decade. Significant reductions in employment occurred 
prior to and shortly after the recession. Payrolls stabilized for 
the most part until the Asian crisis, when large amounts of 
foreign steel found its way into the U.S. market at extremely 
low prices. 

Blast furnaces and basic steel products (SIC 331) was hurt 
in particular, and production capacity bottomed out as finan- 
cial crisis spread across the globe.'° Claims of illegal dumping 
prompted the U.S. Department of Commerce to investigate. 
Although the amount of foreign steel imported subsequently 
decreased, employment continued to fall until the final quar- 
ter of the decade. 

The Asian crisis reversed the positive employment trend 
in electronic and other electrical equipment (SIC 36). This in- 
dustry gained an average of 36,000 jobs annually between the 
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end of the recession and the start of the Asian crisis.'’? The 
industry lost 37,000 jobs in 1999. Almost half of the output 
produced by the electronic and other electrical equipment in- 
dustry is sold to foreign countries, making it the most export 
dependent of all manufacturing industries.'* Electronic com- 
ponents and accessories firms, along with producers of semi- 
conductors and printed circuit boards, lost the most jobs. The 
computer and office equipment industry experienced a signifi- 
cant workforce reduction as foreign computer products entered 
the United States and productivity advances occurred." 

Textile mill products (SIC 22) and the apparel industries (SIC 
23) steadily lost jobs to foreign competition and technological 
advances throughout the 1990s. Improved technology reduced 
production time and the number of workers required to manu- 
facture fabrics in the textile industry.” Apparel and other tex- 
tile products, influenced less by technological innovations 
than by imports, lost a third of its workforce during the de- 
cade. This industry was especially harmed in the latter half of 
the decade, when most Asian countries devalued their curren- 
cies, making their products much less costly in the United 
States.) Job losses were widespread, but substantial declines 
occurred in women’s and misses’ outerwear. 


Defense spending slows. The end of the Cold War and the 
fall of the Soviet Union ushered in an era of significant cuts in 
defense spending. The aerospace industry shifted its focus to 
serving commercial and foreign markets, which soured late in 
the decade. Mergers allowed businesses to scale back costs 
by combining research and development laboratories.” Air- 
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[Numbers in thousands] 
“ie Employment 
RAR Code aaa 1989 1999 Level Percent 
1 Federal government, except Postal Service ........-..seceeeees 2,155.4 1 1,796.1 -359.3 -16.7 
2 603 SAViNOSuINSttUtOMSreeeesceresces-esacevacecrsansecnesenecansenc ep eres maraceraanceas 481.5 Vion) —230.0 -47.8 
3 372 Aircraftiand) parts Manufacturing)<:2...c.c:-2c-ce-ccnccarasoosantoscnenrense 711.0 494.9 -216.1 -30.4 
4 562 Women'SiGlOthinG:StOnes crc cccscccee ces ceeneaseee coe cstrepaneerense-t-utanneae 422.7 278.4 -144.3 -34.1 
233 Women’s and misses’ outerwear 
: Manufacturing ...........:2+ Wea Sees conee ve oer tote cid cae sVanseNNCe 342.4 205.2 -137.2 —40.1 
6 381 Search and navigation equipment manufacturing ................+++ 299.5 166.3 —133.2 44.5 
Te 232 Men’s and boys’ furnishings Manufacturing ..........--.-..-1-eeeees 287.0 157.2 —-129.8 —45.2 
8 376 Guided missiles, space vehicles, and parts 
FMDEAMIFACEUUNTING eleva vest es save escent esos be caxenacese se steers eeucse vert area 194.1 88.1 —106.0 —54.6 
9 357 Computer and office equipment manufacturing ........-....:-.++0+ 458.7 370.2 —88.5 -19.3 
10 491 EIGGINIGES CIVICS eeeceseccmuxt secscoesaverscceta act ncmsveneacuedvensesenssveesereaters 448.2 360.0 -88.2 -19.7 
11 602 CORTNTIORGIGHDANIKS pees circacs sett oe toons nat «tate vp cee oo raneeues canvameencarneens 1,555.0 1,475.9 -79.1 -5.1 
12 225 Kmnttting pills) MM AMUfaACtU NING) eee casenccessnnapsecsuacessun-vsexecbaesssensinare 214.8 141.0 -73.8 —34.4 
13 533 WA tHe LV STOPES acti srtter vancecesce cscs aucnenanetecnuc st otaneh ts acrwaaxeseanesetoers 209.8 138.0 718 -34.2 
14 40 Railroad transportation) :2ece-cctecncsstceetes seasxeneeonusedaneones-ndieucaceneyere 292.5 229.7 62.8 -21.5 
15 131 Crude petroleum and natural gas CXtractiOn ...........secceeeeee 192.7 133.1 —59.6 -30.9 
16 122 Bituminous coal and lignite MINING ............:..:ceeceesseseeeseeetes seers 134.2 79.8 —54.4 -40.5 
17 517 Petroleum and petroleum products distribution ...............:20000+ 206.9 155.2 lat —25.0 
18 331 Blast furnaces and basic steel products 
TVR FACET: ee Se soe he. ocnateee seue ot eect eese teen eavesnossz cee tanermeenes 279.1 227.6 -18.5 
19 314 Footwear, except rubber Manufacturing ...........:ceseeseeeesereeeees 32.9 —57.4 
Lif Osi UL AN CO isie- cess czzeceassseeanscist «acs. auvaccesanaicenasssasiooWavendentencestis -8.0 


craft and parts dropped 216,000 workers. Guided missiles, 
space vehicles, and parts lost more than half its workforce 
during the decade, and search and navigation equipment fared 
only slightly better. 


Economic expansion helps build job growth. Low inter- 
est rates and greater personal income marked much of the 
1990s and helped boost both construction- and auto-related 
employment. Manufacturing firms struggled to keep up with 
the demand placed on them by the exuberant housing and 
household accessories markets. Shortages for materials like 
drywall, brick, and insulation delayed the construction de- 
velopment cycle in the latter part of the decade.” 

Lumber and wood products (SIC 24) added 72,000 jobs over 
the period, due mostly to strength in millwork, plywood and 
structural members (SIC 243), and in wood buildings and mo- 
bile homes (SIC 245); the latter was the only three-digit manu- 
facturing industry to make the list of the 20 fastest-growing 
industries in the decade. (See table 3.) In the same vein, rubber 
and miscellaneous plastics products (SIC 30) added 118,000 
jobs, mainly due to high demand for plastic plumbing fixtures. 

Consumers struggled with furniture shortages once their 
houses were built. The scarcity of labor and fabric in the furni- 
ture manufacturing industry during the last half of the decade 
prolonged delivery times and burdened retailers.24 Demand 
for both building materials and automotive parts stimulated 
employment growth in fabricated metal products (SIC 34). The 
component industries fabricated structural metal products, 
metal forgings and stampings, and miscellaneous fabricated 


metal products all benefited from the healthy U.S. economy. 
The robustness of the automotive and construction markets 
positively influenced industrial machinery employment also. 
Workers were added to assembly lines to manufacture car- 
buretors, pistons, and valves. 


Transportation and public utilities diverge 


Transportation and public utilities added 1.2 million jobs dur- 
ing the decade. While this industry division was the second- 
fastest growing in the service-producing sector, its compo- 
nent industries took off in opposite directions. Transportation 
accounted for more than 80 percent of the gain in this varied 
industry division. Relatively strong employment growth was 
apparent in several industries throughout transportation ser- 
vices. Trucking and courier services was among the top 20 
industries adding jobs during the decade. (See table 4.) Air 
transportation services followed closely by adding more than 
260,000 workers. Air travel as measured by passenger miles 
tripled from 1970 to 1995.*° The shift from heavier, lower 
value manufacturing goods to lighter, higher value products 
decreased the demand for water and rail services relative to 
air freight and trucking services.” As demand increased, 
prompt, reliable and cost-efficient service became a neces- 
sity and forced trucking and courier services to transform 


Chart 3. 


Index 
(1989=1.00) 


their infrastructures. These services underwent a technologi- 
cal revolution similar to the manufacturing industry, as a way 
to keep up with the growing demand for just-in-time deliv- 
ery.”’ Technologies like automatic vehicle-location systems, 
mobile communication systems, and on-board computers 
allow transportation companies and their customers to track 
freight inventories in real time.” 

While trucking and air transportation added greater num- 
bers of workers, local and suburban transportation expanded 
at a much more rapid pace as States and localities raced to get 
more passengers out of their cars and into mass transit sys- 
tems. In contrast, railroad transportation employment contin- 
ued to decline, but at a much slower pace than occurred during 
the 1980s. 

The communications industry added more than a quarter of 
a million jobs during the decade. Cable and other pay televi- 
sion services (SIC 484) continued to grow even during the 
economic recession and became one of the 20 fastest growing 
industries.” Employment gains in the telephone communi- 
cations industry during the 1990s offset losses that occurred 
in the 1980s following the break up of AT&T. The demand for 
cellular service doubled in the last 3 years of the 1990s with 
more than 76 million subscribers in June of 1999.*° In addi- 
tion, the increased popularity of pagers and the Internet helped 
raise employment levels. 


Employment indexes for manufacturing, durable goods, and nondurable goods, 1989-99 
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NOTE: Shaded area represents the period of economic contraction, July 1990 to March 1991. 
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While job growth occurred in transportation and communi- 
cations, the public utility industries lost 7.8 percent of their 
workforce. The loss can be attributed to substantial reductions 


in electric services employment. The electric services industry 
underwent major upheaval with the introduction of deregula- 
tion. Electric companies repositioned themselves as a precau- 
tionary measure against the threat of deregulation.*’ Mergers 
led to economies of scale. Productivity improved, allowing fewer 
workers to produce more energy than in the past. 


Wholesale trade mimics manufacturing 


Employment in wholesale trade grew the slowest of all ser- 
vice-producing industries during the decade. Job growth in 
durable goods distribution only slightly outpaced that of non- 
durable goods and, when combined, resulted in sluggish em- 
ployment growth in wholesale trade compared to the all-in- 
dustry average. Like manufacturing, employment contracted 
during the year prior to the recession, and then lagged behind 
in the recovery. Wholesale trade did not fully recover until 
1995. 

The durable goods distribution industry, which accounts 
for approximately 60 percent of total employment in wholesale 
trade, responded dramatically to the changing business cycle. 
Losses were severe and recovery slow, but, once underway, 
expansion was rapid. In contrast, employment in nondurable 
goods distribution was not nearly as volatile and more closely 
mirrored overall industry employment trends. 

Professional and commercial equipment (SIC 504) ac- 
counted for close to 40 percent of employment growth in 
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{Numbers in thousands] 
Employment Change 
SHE Indust 
iro oe ‘ 1989 1999 Level Percent 
al | 4 

1 808 Home:health Gare SOniC@S c..cc.rscenare-cestceetostaescontevecccescenvacere=r- 243.7 635.6 391.9 160.8 

2 737 Computer and data processing SEIrViCeS ............:ssceeeeeeeeeeeseees 736.3 1,830.8 1,094.5 148.6 

3 736 Personnel SUDDIVW SEIMICOS cr. seseenestesearsdensrxcaanecesceccereeweneseas== 1,454.5 3,600.7 2,146.2 147.6 

4 616 Mortgage bankers And DrOKefs .......cscescecesseressesseeceeeeerenseeeenee 149.1 356.8 207.7 139.3 

5 628 Security and COMMOIty SCIVICES ...........cecsecssssnssceanenscnsenceserns TAA. 156.7 85.6 120.4 

6 781 Motion picture production and SeFrViCeS ...........::cecesserceteeneneeee 133.9 278.3 144.4 107.8 

ity 411 Local and Suburban transportation ............::cescsscesseeseessesseeeeeees 126.8 245.4 118.6 93.5 

8 835 Child’ Gay Care iSOMViCOsi-cecccc<cccscscezasesesaxeecsesupuonsere csavsesuansnvaacas 378.4 694.9 316.5 83.6 

9 836 Residential care: sic, secccccct-t tcatcacestceatesdeesescessecceteeteccccuccacetpensede 422.7 TI5.4 352.7 83.4 
10 874 Management and public relations ............::sccecsescessseeeenseeseeneeaes 570.0 1,035.5 465.5 81.7 
11 799 Miscellaneous. amusement and recreation services ...............- 697.7 1,240.5 542.8 77.8 
12 615 BUSINESSiIGredit: INSHEUTIONS . cctecccsenctspvexesesc¥eegenear -peseee==oseueeesesace 75.4 132.1 56.7 182 
13 832 Individual and family SOrViCeS ................:ccesserecercsseresssstsenseee 433.7 752.3 318.6 73.5 
14 484 Cable and other pay television ServiCes ............2:cs:eseeeereeees 117.4 200.5 83.1 70.8 
15 495 SAMRANVSSOIVICOS occ cdccvewncs ceaecist eetenenent ashen seowanseundeverusenaaseacban 105.2 178.9 Tish TOs 
16 573 Radio, television, and computer Stores ..............::esseessseeseeeeeees PT pas: 454.5 182.2 66.9 
17 473 Freight transportation arranQeMent ...........::cceeccesseeeeeeeseceeseeeees 113.9 187.2 73.3 64.4 
18 422 Public warehousing and StOraGe .............eccesceecesseesceseeeseeseeneees 114.6 185.4 70.8 J 
19 Medical service and health insurance ..............:::::cesceeeeseeseeees 228.1 368.9 140.8 
20 Wood buildings and mobile homes manufacturing ..................-- 64.4 102.9 38.5 


durable goods and was affected much more mildly during the 
recession. This industry was largely influenced by the com- 
puters, peripherals, and software industry. During the first 
half of the decade, the average annual rate of job growth in 
the computer industry remained flat, but rebounded and man- 
aged to grow at an 8-percent average annual rate for the rest 
of the decade. The integration of the personal computer into 
the daily routine of more and more U.S. households in- 
creased consumer demand and, therefore, employment.*? 
According to the Bureau of the Census, the percent of house- 
holds that owned a computer more than doubled to 36.6 per- 
cent between 1989 and 1997.* 


Retail trade sells itself short 


Employment changes in the retail trade industry were highly 
sensitive to shifting trends in demographics, buying power, 
and fashion. More disposable income in the 1990s helped re- 
tail sales expand by 70 percent. Strong sales were not reflected 
in strong job growth in retail trade, and employment in the 
industry grew slower than that of the total private economy.*4 
Retail e-commerce sales in the fourth quarter of 1999 were less 
than one percent of total retail sales; thus, e-commerce cannot 
be blamed for this sluggish growth.*> 

A tight labor market plagued the Nation at the end of the 
decade and hampered employment growth in most retail in- 
dustries. Employers desperate for workers devised new and 
innovative methods for hiring and retaining employees. Major 
retail chains started to recruit seasonal help earlier. Compa- 
nies hosted parties and added extra incentives, such as bigger 


store discounts and increased wages.* Retail stores not only 
competed against each other for workers, but against higher 
paying industries as well. 

Apparel and accessory stores—the only retail industry to 
lose workers during the decade—experienced widespread 
employment declines. The largest losses were in women’s 
clothing stores. Declines in employment were caused by sev- 
eral different factors. Over-saturation of stores in the women’s 
apparel market discouraged employment growth with chains 
going out of business or reducing the number of stores.*” A 
key demographic group, 25-to 44-year-old women, spent less 
money on clothes for themselves and price-shopped more 
aggressively.*® 

While apparel stores were losing workers, employment in 
department stores continued to grow. Discount department 
stores benefited from the increasing number of price-conscious 
shoppers. Customers liked the convenience of one-stop shop- 
ping. According to some reports, discount department stores 
even became a fashionable place to shop for clothing.*? Al- 
though department stores were one of the 20 industries add- 
ing the most jobs in the 1990s, their percentage increase was 
below the average growth rate for all industries. 

Furniture and home furnishings stores added more than a 
quarter of a million jobs in the 1990s. This was due largely 
to radio, television and computer stores, which was one of 
the fastest growing industries overall. Increased use of per- 
sonal computers and other high-tech appliances at home and 
in the workplace fueled job growth in radio, television, and 
computer stores.“ Employment in this industry grew by 66.9 


percent over the decade. 

As households became more prosperous, they spent more 
money eating outside the home. Eating and drinking places’ 
sales, in current dollars, increased by 60 percent during the 
decade.*' Sales growth was reflected in employment, which 
grew faster than the all-industry average. Almost 1 out of ev- 
ery 2 jobs added in retail trade occurred in eating and drink- 
ing places. 

Employment in grocery stores grew slower than total retail 
but they still added 270,000 jobs. These stores, forced to com- 
pete with nontraditional food retailers, underwent major reno- 
vations. Many local or regional businesses transformed into 
national food store chains through mergers and acquisitions. 
Larger retailers, using economies of scale, positioned them- 
selves to compete against gas stations with convenience 
stores, drugstores selling groceries, and super centers, a 
combination discount department store and supermarket.” 


Low interest rates, healthy economy drive finance 


Finance, insurance, and real estate posted moderate employ- 
ment gains during the 1990s. Economic changes late in the 
decade spurred growth in some of these industries. The low- 
est interest rates in 3 years generated a frenzy of activity and 
strong employment growth for mortgage bankers and brokers. 
Stock brokerages also added workers at a rapid pace as the 
number of households that owned stocks multiplied and 
strength in technology stocks resulted in a soaring market. 
Job losses in depository institutions partly offsets gains made 


The 20 industries gaining the most jobs during the 1989-99 period 


[Numbers in thousands] 


a Employment Change 
Ronk code ey , 
1989 1999 Level Percent 
1 736 Personnel supply services .... 1,454.5 3,600.7 2,146.2 147.6 
2 58 Eating and drinking places .................. 6,401.9 7,940.3 1,538.4 24.0 
3 Local government education 5,875.4 7,272.0 1,396.6 23.8 
4 737 Computer and data processing services 736.3 1,830.8 1,094.5 148.6 
5 Local government, except CUCATION ..............:eeceeceeeeseeeeeeeees 4,733.8 5,534.3 800.5 16.9 
6 738 Miscellaneous DUSINESS SEPVICES ...............ceseeeeeenennereeeeaeeeeeeees 119725 1,820.7 623.2 52.0 
Uf 801 Offices and clinics of medical doctors 1,267.9 1,876.6 608.7 48.0 
8 806 FIOSPitelS weerecees: = teers a cctee tase cw eeee cette nacucecnccncsovectoseecccoecacerss 3,438.5 3,982.4 543.9 15.8 
9 799 Miscellaneous amusement and recreation services .............. 697.7 1,240.5 542.8 77.8 
10 874 Management and public relations Services ..............::::ese- 570.0 1,035.5 465.5 81.7 
11 805 Nursing and personal care facilities 1,355.7 1,784.5 428.8 31.6 
12 808 Home health care ServiCes ..............0 243.7 635.6 391.9 160.8 
13 836 RESIGENtialliCare SCIVICES sae csecwcsceccac-sea2ee-ncevetes atavescarstssereneners 422.7 he OLA 352.7 83.4 
14 421 Trucking and courier Services, EXCept All .........ceeeeeeseereeeees 1,260.6 1,610.5 349.9 27.8 
15 832 Individual and family services 433.7 752.3 318.6 73.5 
16 835 Chikdhdlaly Care SCUVICES cccercmacacscscncnetesxe-ncaceerrcceres 378.4 694.9 316.5 83.6 
iy. 531 Department StOreS c-cat.cencsssaseanssesesscs 2,116.3 2,430.8 314.5 14.9 
18 State government education 1,668.1 1,968.1 300.0 18.0 
19 822 Colleges and universities ........... 1,000.6 1,286.3 285.7 28.6 
20 541 (GTOGENVESIONGS be rxencceescer ce terctenss<oatecataeetssucedsanbitcs ccatevaneescncasasnts 2,814.3 3,084.6 270.3 9.6 
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in these industries. Depository institutions lost 9.3 percent 
of their workforce. The vast majority of the contraction was 
in savings institutions, which shrank by almost half. In addi- 
tion, traditional commercial banks dropped workers from 
their payrolls, but at a much slower rate than savings institu- 
tions. Depository institutions continued to adopt new tech- 
nologies and business practices as they were faced with in- 
creased competition from other financial businesses. Banks 
increasingly relied on technology such as automated teller 
machines (ATM) and Internet banking to lower transaction 
costs.** According to the American Bankers Association, for 
example, an ATM transaction costs 75 percent less than one 
made through a traditional teller.“ Finance industries con- 
tinued to make their workforces more flexible by contract- 
ing for some of their labor, lower skilled workers in particu- 
lar.45 Bank failures and merger activity continued to mark the 
industry. With all of these changes, commercial banks pro- 
duced more output with fewer employees, and labor produc- 
tivity increased close to 30 percent during the decade.” 
Employment in nondepository institutions almost doubled 
as mortgage banks, credit-card issuers, and auto-financing 
companies grew in popularity as an alternative to traditional 
commercial banks. Looser restrictions on the fees compa- 
nies can charge customers, a growing real estate market, and 
record levels of consumer spending and debt are a few expla- 


nations for rapid growth.** Particularly noteworthy is the 
fourth fastest-growing industry, mortgage bankers and bro- 
kers, which increased their labor force by 139.3 percent over 
the decade. (See chart 4.) Low mortgage rates and the red- 
hot housing market helped push loan originations for pur- 
chase and refinancing to a record level, $1.47 trillion, in 
1998.” 

The real estate market flourished under the low interest rates 
and expanding economy. Households and businesses took ad- 
vantage of favorable market conditions to buy and sell real es- 
tate. According to the National Association of Realtors, poten- 
tial buyers—who used the Internet during the latter part of the 
decade to research neighborhoods and view homes on virtual 
tours—were more likely to use a real estate agent.” As a result, 
employment in real estate agents and managers expanded by 
189,600 jobs during the decade. Despite this rapid expansion, 
real estate operators and lessors experienced anemic job growth, 
while subdividers and developers failed to fully recover from 
the recession early in the decade. 

With low interest rates and the corresponding mortgage 
refinance activity, consumers had more money to spend and 
continued to stimulate the economic expansion. In addition to 
buying commercial goods and services, consumers bought 
stocks and bonds. Close to 50 percent of households owned 
stocks, and Wall Street earned record profits.*! Employment 


Employment in the mortgage bankers and brokers industry versus 30-year fixed 


mortgage interest rate, 1982-99 
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Private production or nonsupervisory workers and average weekly hours 


Production or nonsupervisory workers Average weekly hours 
inchustry = (percent of total private) 

1989 1999 Change 1989 1999 Change 
otal private mre. wees Users. 100.0 100.0 ee 34.6 34.5 -.1 
(Goods-producing e..cese eevee 24.3 20.4 -3.9 40.3 41.0 aif 

IVI secret ee aceon cosa susseonseshece olf eo) -.2 43.0 43.8 8 
SONSIMICHION: eevee cccecsteeee ees 5.5 5.6 a 37.9 39.1 Uw 
Manufacturing icstecec-cctes.ctest-eesc:- 18.1 14.3 -3.8 41.0 41.7 ari 
Service-Producing ............ececescsseeses 75.7 79.6 3.9 32.7 32.8 Hl 
Transportation and public 
ODN OS ae Ee ee ec 2 6.4 6.4 a0) 38.3 38.7 4 
Wholesale trade ............cccceecseeeee 6.8 6.2 -.6 38.0 38.3 3 
Retailitradol sas cr.cenccttet lan. 23.6 22.5 -1.1 28.9 29.0 1 
Finance, insurance, and 
TOANOSIAIO 2 ans pecccsanecsccans descenciues 6.6 6.2 -.4 35.8 36.2 4 
SEMVICES Fikes .ce-sceesaetssavcsncemitenseese 32.2 38.3 6.1 32.6 32.6 0 


in securities and commodity brokerages grew by more than a 
quarter of a million jobs by the end of the decade. Security 
and commodity services, while accounting for slightly less 
than a quarter of total employment in security and commod- 
ity brokers, more than doubled its employment. 


Services leads job growth 


The services industry was the driving force behind job growth 
during the 1990s. Rapid technological transformation helped 
prolong the longest economic expansion on record and helped 
create a substantial number of employment opportunities in 
services. Of the 10 specific industries adding the most jobs 
during the decade, 7 were in services. 


Business services: The Real McCoy. Employment in busi- 
ness services grew more than any other industry group during 
the decade. (See table 1.) Business services accounted for 
approximately a third of all job growth in the services division. 
Topping the list of most jobs added and third in growth rate, 
personnel supply services, which includes both traditional 
employment agencies and help supply firms (primarily tempo- 
rary help agencies), accounted for half the strength in busi- 
ness services. Employment opportunities exploded in the help 
supply industry as more firms relied on temporary help as a 
way to manage labor more effectively. Businesses adopted the 
concept of “just-in-time labor,” similar to just-in-time produc- 
tion which is common in the automobile industry. Labor sup- 
plied by the help supply industry enabled firms to quickly 
adjust their labor forces to stay competitive.” 

Firms expanded demand for temporary workers, especially 
for more highly skilled ones. During the 1980s, firms typically 
used temporary workers for more repetitive clerical and me- 
nial-labor tasks. This practice transformed during the next 
decade as companies routinely purchased the services of 


highly skilled workers from temporary agencies to meet their 
diverse needs in areas such as financial services, health ser- 
vices, telecommunications, and information technology.*? 
Skilled workers were added to payrolls, and training was of- 
fered to expand the skills of all workers in areas such as word 
processing and computer-based applications. In addition to 
providing a wider range of workers, some help supply estab- 
lishments began to take on the functions of traditional em- 
ployment agencies, as client firms increasingly used tempo- 
rary agencies to try out potential permanent employees. Some 
businesses even opted to have temp firms handle all of their 
staffing needs and provided on-site offices for a temporary 
agency.°° 

Computer and data processing services mimicked help sup- 
ply in its demand for more highly skilled computer profession- 
als. Even though employment growth remained strong during 
the decade, recession included, there were signs of slowing 
very late in the decade. Colleges and universities could not 
produce graduates with computer degrees fast enough, as firms 
scrambled to cure the Y2K bug and design chips and software 
for computers and other consumer products.* 

Computer and data processing services added more than a 
million jobs during the decade. The computer market expanded 
during the 1990s as a response to the technological advance- 
ments made and the continual reduction of price. Parents be- 
gan to purchase computers as educational tools for their chil- 
dren. Within computer and data processing services, employ- 
ment grew especially in information retrieval services and the 
software industry.°’ Computer game software became more 
sophisticated with the evolution of the computer chip, and 
helped employment in the software industry grow.°* More 
Americans increasingly integrated the Internet into their ev- 
eryday routines, and as a result, employment blossomed in 
information retrieval services. Computer consulting services, 
which dominates the residual category, were greatly in de- 
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mand during the decade.*® Demand for consulting services 
expanded as businesses set up local area networks, devel- 
oped websites, and rewrote programs for the new millen- 
nium. 

Although engineering and management services grew at 
half the pace of business services, it outpaced the rate of total 
nonfarm employment growth by one and a half times. Engi- 
neering and management services added 800,000 jobs during 
the decade. Much of this strength can be attributed to the 
value added to most industry sectors by engineering and man- 
agement personnel. The construction industry in particular 
benefited greatly from the engineering and architectural in- 
dustry. Finance, insurance, and real estate businesses fre- 
quently relied upon management and public relation services 
to improve productivity.© Management and public relations 
accounted for more than half of all job growth in management 
and engineering services. 


Huge gains arise from serving people. Health services, 
while growing less than half as fast as business services dur- 
ing the 1990s, still contributed more than 2.5 million jobs to 
nonfarm payrolls. The growth rate slowed from that of the 
previous decade. The growing popularity of HMOs and the 
implementation of the perspective payment plan by Congress 
led to decreased health care expenditures.” Not all health ser- 
vice industries experienced the slower growth phenomena. 
Home health care services grew the fastest of all the indus- 
tries, and also made the list of the top 20 in terms of number of 
jobs gained. Several factors contributed to this above-aver- 
age growth. First, medicare expanded benefits to make more 
people eligible for home health care coverage, the cost associ- 
ated with care at home was relatively less costly compared to 
that at hospitals, and technological advancements provided 
people the option to receive medical treatment in the comfort 


Table 6. 


Average hourly earnings in current and constant dollars, 1989-99 


of their own home.” Nevertheless, home health care also was 
affected by cutbacks in health expenditures, and ended the de- 
cade with employment 78,000 lower than its July 1997 peak. 

Offices and clinics of medical doctors added jobs at a con- 
siderably slower rate than in the 1980s, but still faster than 
average for services. Offices and clinics of medical doctors 
ranked 7th in the number of jobs added. Hospital employment 
also increased by more than a half a million jobs, but the rate of 
growth in this huge industry was anemic. This, in part, is due 
to the decreased average length of stay and the restructuring 
of hospital staffs to reduce costs.© 

Social services grew twice as rapidly as health services 
during the 1990s, increasing employment by 70 percent or more 
than a million employees. The growth was concentrated in 
three industries—tesidential care services, individual and fam- 
ily services, and child day care services. Each of these indus- 
tries made the top-20 list for both the number of jobs gained 
and the growth rate. Job training, which benefited from the 
restructuring of the American workforce, also added jobs at a 
rapid pace. People needed skills that did not exist 10 years 
ago as a result of the rapidly changing technology. 

In a lighter vein, two industries that serve up entertain- 
ment—motion picture services and amusement and recre- 
ation services experienced strong rates of job growth during 
the 1990s. The strong U.S. economy enabled these indus- 
tries to prosper throughout the majority of the decade. As 
disposable income continued to increase, the public devoted 
more time and money to these luxury items. 


Government employment growth slows 


Taken together, the pace of job growth in Federal, State, and 
local governments fell short of that in the private sector. The 
Federal government reduced its workforce while State and 
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local governments added workers. The Federal government 
lost more workers than any other industry except the apparel 
and other textile products industry. The U.S. Postal Service, 
part of the Federal government employment counts, added 
less than a quarter of the number of jobs added during the 
previous decade. Changes in the rest of the Federal govern- 
ment were even more dramatic: Employment peaked in 1992 
and then began a descent that did not abate until the Census 
Bureau began hiring temporary workers late in the decade.™ 
(See chart 5.) Excluding the Postal Service and temporary 
Census workers, Federal employment fell to levels not ob- 
served since 1965. The U.S. Department of Defense suffered 
the greatest losses —333,000 civilian workers. 

While job losses occurred in the Federal government, State 
and local governments added employees. The increase in 
State workers, however, fell short of the number added dur- 
ing the 1980s. In contrast, local government added more than 
twice as many workers compared to the previous decade, with 
the noneducation agencies adding about 4 times as many 
workers in the 1990s as in the 1980s. 

As the following tabulation shows, both employment in 
local public education and public enrollment for grade K 
through 12 increased substantially during the 1990s.° 


1989 1999 
Employment (in thousands) ..............084 SMS) 7,272 
Enrollment (in thousands) .............:::cc0000 40,543 47,244 
SMIGeENt-eEMployeCematlOs.ccescsszcscsecenseevecese Ge Il G5)9 il 


Employment grew faster, however, and the student-to-em- 
ployee ratio fell. Although the number of all education em- 
ployees grew more rapidly, teacher shortages were reported 
during much of the decade and suppressed potential employ- 
ment growth.© 


Hours and earnings 


Production workers in the goods-producing sector and 
nonsupervisory workers in the private service-producing 
sector earned more per week at the end of the decade, even 
after adjusting for price increases. Although these workers 
toiled fewer hours per week on average, their average hourly 
rate of pay increased 2.9 percent after deflation by the Con- 
sumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical 
Workers. 


Services industry pulls down average weekly hours. The 
average workweek for production or nonsupervisory work- 
ers edged down 0.1 hour over the decade, a continued slowing 
in a long-term declining trend.’ But there is more to the story 
than the small change indicates. Average weekly hours fluctu- 
ated by as much as two-tenths of an hour from one year to the 


next as industries adjusted their workforces to meet changes in 
demand and changes in production processes. (See chart 6.) 

In 1989 and 1990, a shrinking of the average workweek 
in manufacturing signaled the coming recession. Hours in 
retail trade ticked down in 1990 as well, and by 1991, pro- 
duction workers in 7 of the 9 major industry divisions cut 
back on their average weekly hours. As the U.S. economy 
began to recover, hours rose. Especially large gains occurred 
in 1994 throughout most of the industry divisions, but were 
offset the following year. (See table 5.) 

All major industry divisions showed at least a small in- 
crease in their average workweek during the 10-years ending 
in 1999 with the exception of services, which saw no change 
over the decade. Despite these increases, average weekly 
hours edged down for the typical, private-sector production 
or nonsupervisory worker. The answer to this enigma lies in 
the changing industry composition of employment and the 
difference in the average workweeks among industries. 

In 1989, the goods-producing sector employed nearly a 
quarter of all production workers, and their average workweek 
stood at 40.3 hours. Ten years later, this sector’s average 
weekly hours had risen but their share of production workers 
fell, particularly in the manufacturing industry. In fact, among 
all industry divisions, only the services industry experienced 
a significant increase in production or nonsupervisory work- 
ers as a percent of those in all nonfarm, private industries. 
Because services’ average weekly hours were lower than those 
for all other industries, except retail trade, and because it was 
the only industry to gain a greater share of all production or 
nonsupervisory workers, services managed to lower the 
topside average slightly, even though its average workweek 
remained unchanged. 


Earnings increases outpace inflation. While the average 
workweek decreased during the decade, the same cannot be 
said for earnings. average hourly earnings for production or 
nonsupervisory workers grew by 37.1 percent. (See table 6.) 
Earnings for the goods-producing sector and the transporta- 
tion and public utilities industry division grew at slower rates 
than the rest of the industry divisions, while the finance, in- 
surance, and real estate industry division had the fastest earn- 
ings growth. 

Hourly earnings in finance industries expanded by more 
than 50 percent during the decade. Although more contract- 
ing of lower-skilled workers and rapidly improving technol- 
ogy helped boost the average hourly wage rate, the strong 
U.S. economy ignited earnings growth in several finance in- 
dustries where workers rely heavily on commissions. Histori- 
cally low interest rates spurred buying and refinance activity, 
especially for mortgage bankers and brokers. Positive wealth 
effects resulting from the healthy markets helped consumers 
decide to funnel more of their funds into the markets and 
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Employment in Federal Government, except Postal Service, seasonally adjusted, 1965-2000 
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insurance plans, which, in turn, helped boost earnings of 
security and commodity brokers and insurance carriers. 

All of the service-producing industry divisions except 
transportation and public utilities had lower average hourly 
earnings than all of the goods-producing industry division, 
at the beginning of the decade. Because of the differential 
rates of earnings growth, By the end of the decade the aver- 
age hourly earnings of nonsupervisory workers both in 
wholesale trade and in finance, insurance, and real estate 
surpassed that of manufacturing production workers. only 
workers in retail trade and services earned, on average, less 
than manufacturing production workers in 1999. 


Notes 


After adjusting for price changes, the average produc- 
tion or nonsupervisory workers in the private economy still 
enjoyed an increase in hourly earnings. However, there are 
sharp contrasts among industry divisions. Workers in all the 
service-producing industry divisions, with the exception of 
those in the transportation and public utilities industry, re- 
ceived inflation-adjusted or real increases in hourly earn- 
ings. however, real average hourly earnings in all the goods- 
producing industry divisions, and in transportation and pub- 
lic utilities lost ground by decade end. transportation and 
public utilities took the biggest hit, while manufacturing’s 
real average hourly earnings were down only slightly. oO 
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Women Who Drop Ou 


‘Second-chance’ strategies for 
women who drop out of school 


Young female dropouts may make several kinds 
of educational investments, all of which enhance 
earned income markedly; for the average woman, 


however, the increase in earnings 


is not enough to lift a family out of poverty 


can a young woman without a high school 
iploma get a second chance? This article in- 
vestigates four educational opportunities pur- 
sued by young women who drop out of high 
school. It begins with a discussion of the mecha- 
nisms through which these educational invest- 
ments may affect earnings, and a brief review of 
relevant research. The article then documents the 
ways in which women who engage in educational 
activities differ from those who do not. Discussed 
next is the analytic strategy employed for distin- 
guishing the effects of education and training on 
earnings from the effects of different preexisting 
characteristics on earnings. The article concludes 
with a presentation of the results of the study 
and a discussion of their significance. 


| nan economy that increasingly values skills, 


Background 


Four educational opportunities available to 
women without traditional high school diplo- 
mas. The most common educational activity pur- 
sued by women in the sample used in this study 


is obtaining the General Educational Develop- | 


ment (GED) credential. The GED is awarded to those 
who receive passing scores on a battery of tests 
of writing, social studies, science, reading, and 


mathematics. For individuals who dropped out of 
school with relatively strong academic skills, 
passing this test may be a matter of minimal prepa- 
ration and one sitting of the 72-hour battery of 
exams. For others, passing the test is a goal 
achieved only after months or years of remedial 
work and GED preparation classes. Although the 
data that follow do not permit one to know how 
many hours individuals prepare for the exam, for 
the purposes of this article, obtaining a GED will 
be referred to as an “educational activity.” 

The second educational activity pursued by 
women in the sample may be termed “off-the-job 
training.” It includes training offered by propri- 
etary institutions (such as beauty schools and 
secretarial schools) and those programs provided 
by government agencies (such as the Job Corps, 
the Youth Conservation Corps, and programs 
funded under the Job Training Partnership Act).! 
The third type of activity is “on-the-job training,” 
defined as training provided by an individual’s 
employer. This category includes formal company 
training programs run by the employer, seminars 
or training programs at work conducted by some- 
one other than the employer, and training pro- 
grams outside of work that were sponsored by 
the employer.’ The final educational alternative 
examined is college, which includes community 
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college and, of limited relevance to the sample studied in this 
article, 4-year college. 


Theories of how education could affect earnings. In theory, 
there are several ways in which participation in an educational 
activity could increase a woman’s earned income. Human capi- 
tal theory posits that a worker who increases her mastery of 
academic or technical skills needed in the workplace will raise 
her marginal productivity, thereby allowing her to command a 
higher wage.° For a woman who improves her reading and math- 
ematics skills while preparing for the GED exams, or for an indi- 
vidual in a health care training program who gains substantive 
knowledge required in her field, human capital theory predicts 
that, other things being equal, she will earn higher wages after 
the certification or program than before. 

An alternative theory is that education and credentialing 
programs offer individuals a chance to “signal” to employers 
that they possess desirable attributes.* For a dropout who 
has relatively strong reading and mathematics skills, obtain- 
ing the GED is one way to distinguish herself from other drop- 
outs with lower academic skills. The Gep might signal more 
than just academic skills: an employer may favor a GED holder 
in part because the dropout, in obtaining the credential, has 
signaled that she has “gotten her life together.” 

Finally, education could lead to improved labor market out- 
comes by raising a woman’s expectations about what she can 
do and where she can do it. Even if a woman learns no new 
skills and earns no credentials valued by employers, partici- 
pating in an educational program could bolster her confidence 
and expand her networking opportunities. For a woman who 
has lived with the “shame” of dropping out of school, partici- 
pating in a training program or obtaining a GED could increase 
her self-esteem, leading to delayed childbirth and increased 
commitment to the labor market. For example, a woman who 
enrolls in secretarial school may make contacts with teachers 
and fellow students that might lead to employment opportu- 
nities she would not otherwise have considered. 


Recent literature. In the wake of an influential paper by S. V. 
Cameron and J. J. Heckman which found that male Gep hold- 
ers were by no means the “equivalents” of traditional high 
school graduates,’ several researchers have used national data 
sets to investigate the impact of GED certification on women’s 
labor market outcomes. For example, employing data from the 
National Longitudinal Survey of Youth (NLsy), Cameron in- 
vestigated cross sections of women observed at ages 25, 28, 
and 30.° He attributed about half of any differences he found 
in the wages of Gep holders and dropouts to the fact that GED 
holders get more college and training than other dropouts; 
the rest he credited to the relatively stronger academic back- 
grounds of Geb holders.’ In a more recent paper, J. J. Heckman, 
J. Hsse, and Y. Rubinstein used NLsy data to show that the 
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hourly wages of white women who obtain a GED do not differ 
significantly from those of other female dropouts with the 
same observable characteristics.* The paper did not investi- 
gate the impact of Gen certification on hours worked or annual 
earnings. 

In their cross-sectional analyses of the nLsy Mother and 
Children File and the Washington State Family Income Study, 
J. Cao, E. Stromsdorfer, and G. Weeks echoed Cameron’s find- 
ing that all differences between average hourly wage rates of 
GED holders and other dropouts can be explained by Gep hold- 
ers having higher test scores and more years of formal educa- 
tion.’ In contrast, using earnings data from the 1990 and 1991 
High School and Beyond surveys, R. J. Murnane, J. B. Willett, 
and J. H. Tyler presented evidence that the impact of the GED 
on the earnings of women depends on their skill levels as 10th 
graders.'° They found substantial impacts of GED certification 
on the annual earnings of women who left high school with 
relatively weak academic skills, but no impact of GED certifica- 
tion on the earnings of women who left school with stronger 
academic skills. Then, using a unique data set that merges 
Social Security income with GED test scores, these same au- 
thors found that the acquisition of a GED is associated with 
10- to 19-percent increases in earnings for white female drop- 
outs whose skills put them on the margin of passing the 1990 
GED exams.!! 

Researchers who have studied the earnings impacts of 
social programs designed to increase GED certification have 
tended to find even stronger results.’ J. M. Bos, for example, 
found that women who participated in an experimental pro- 
gram for school dropouts experienced monthly earnings gains 
of between 33 percent and 43 percent as a result of obtaining 
the Gep.'* D, Friedlander, P. K. Robins, and Bos reported im- 
pacts of a similar magnitude in their analysis of California’s 
Greater Avenues to Independence (Gain) program.!4 

Several studies report that on-the-job training, off-the-job 
training, and college improve labor market outcomes.'> How- 
ever, there appears to be a paucity of articles that examine the 
impact of these types of investments on labor market out- 
comes for female dropouts in particular. 

This article contributes in two ways to the literature on the 
impact of education and training investments on the earnings 
of women who left high school without a diploma. First, the 
analysis takes advantage of longitudinal data to model the 
shape of the annual earnings profile over a period of more 
than 10 years after the women dropped out. This approach 
gives a more complete picture of how young women’s earn- 
ings change in the years after dropping out than is possible in 
studies that examine the earnings of a particular year or earn- 
ings over a shorter period. Second, the analysis explicitly 
models the impact of the acquisition of a GED, off-the-job train- 
ing, on-the-job training, and college on annual earnings. This 
strategy allows one to assess the extent to which the impact 


Table 1.| Sample means in the full sample and in selected subgroups 


Women who dropped out of school and then— 
Cate vei 
ory Alldropouts | Gotno further | Got a GED Got any off- Got any on- asia fois . 
| education credential the-job training | the-job training of college 
INUNTISOU recto e. etece Coc avacescsucccsias ce scestsesvesccsceesectsrece 689 246 283 267 111 63 
Percentofalll dropouts ers. atiteracs.cck seecesseecece 100 36 41 39 16 9 
Race or ethnicity: 
BlACK on. escesrnssnsesnessneenseonseesecnnscentecsesnassnsernsssass 22 .22 .20 28 <5 16 
FASO Geeeevastecnecseoen cer anet tester cccetenes cteccececvaxest Xs} BOS 21 .26 20 27 
Non-Hispanic white:.:ccmes -cttseccscsccsteeccesees oe 54 55 59 46 62 ii 
Family background and skills: 
Mother's highest grade completed ..........--..++0++ 9.35 (3.04) 8.64 (3.09) | 10.04 (2.93) 9.39 (2.95) | 10.30 (2.80) | 10.14 (3.31) 
Highest grade completed upon dropping out ..... 9.13 (1.38) 8.81 (1.48) 9.34 (1.20) 9.23 (1.32) 9.23 (1.24) 9.33 (1.28) 
Armed Forces Qualifications Test score ........... 19.54 (17.37) | 14.19 (14.17) | 26.78 (18.55) 19.83 (18.47) | 25.66 (19.43) | 32.48 (19.74) 
Family status: 
EVONINGITIOG erecere ttee tec. tence. te -sasasnostorssantsesees 13 2 16 .67 81 19 
EVerMacichilGron ec cccstcccssexcccccoctaucrocsstacesaceace 90 90 89 91 87 92 
Everiasteom parem tres ti scce.icseacteoctsecconauecassesess0 54 61 51 .50 46 44 
Labor market outcomes: 
Annual earnings, 1990 dollars (including zero 
GANTNNGS ) eecee ce ceect ese cacescst cxcvcocseceeseevecengsomereses $4,725.33 $3,609.11 $5,838.16 $4,617.25 $7,824.61 $7,914.54 
Ban rte ene Soest a Ze sda Moae canes and leveeuanseesar (4,681.80) (4,223.65) (5,045.45) (4,142.84) (5,149.83) (6,672.66) 
Probability of employMent .............:cseseeeeeeeeeeeee 65 ASV 12 66 83 18 
' The percentages shown at the top of the last five columns do not sum Note: Standard deviations are shown in parentheses for continuous 
to 100 percent because one-third of the sample participated in more than variables. 
one type of educational activity. 


of attaining a GED on earnings comes through the mechanism 
of improving access to other education and training opportu- 
nities. The strategy also provides a relatively comprehensive 
treatment of the range of educational opportunities available 
to young women “‘in search of a second chance.” 


Research design 


The sample. The data to be presented are drawn from the 
NLSY, anational survey of 12,686 young women and men spon- 
sored by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. In 1979, the first year 
of data collection, information about a wide range of topics, 
including education, employment, and family status was col- 
lected for individuals ranging from 14 to 21 years of age. Ex- 
tensive follow-up data were collected in each subsequent year. 
The sample used in this article consists of 689 women who 
dropped out of school before obtaining a high school diploma. 
The women are drawn from the random cross-sectional sample 
and supplemental oversamples of black, Hispanic, and eco- 
nomically disadvantaged white youths.'® The goal of the 
analysis is to determine the impacts of various educational 
activities on the annual earnings of these women. To ensure 
that there is full information about each woman’s employment 
history, the sample is limited to women who were aged 14 to 17 
in the first year of the survey. The analysis uses data from the 
year after dropout through the 1994 survey. This gives a maxi- 


mum of 16 years of information on each woman, although 
because many did not drop out until after 1979 and not all 
women were surveyed in all years, the average number of 
years of data per woman is approximately 12. (The appendix 
gives definitions of the variables used in the analysis.) 


Who pursues education? The first column of table | presents 
descriptive information on the full sample of women who 
dropped out before completing high school. Twenty-two per- 
cent of the women were black, 23 percent Hispanic, and 54 
percent non-Hispanic white. The typical woman in the sample 
dropped out of school after having completed ninth grade 
and has a mother who completed only slightly more educa- 
tion than herself. On average, the women in the sample scored 
19.54 on the Armed Forces Qualifications Test (AFQr), a gen- 
eral measure of aptitude and trainability.'’ This score is roughly 
half of the mean AFoT score of women in the NLSY who have 
traditional high school diplomas. Approximately three-quar- 
ters of the women in the sample were married at some point 
during the survey, and 90 percent had at least one child. 
Fifty-four percent of the sample became parents as teenagers. 
Finally, the average annual earnings for all women in all years 
(including zero earnings for years in which women have no 
earnings) is $4,725 (in 1990 dollars), and the probability of a 
woman reporting earnings in any particular year is 65 percent. 

Women participate in various human-capital-enhancing 
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educational activities in different proportions, with the GED 
being the most common step taken. The second row of the 
table shows that only 36 percent of the women in the sample 
chose not to pursue some sort of further education. Forty-one 
percent obtained a Gep during the period the sample was stud- 
ied, 39 percent obtained off-the-job training, 16 percent ob- 
tained on-the-job training, and 9 percent completed a year or 
more of college.!* (The percentages do not sum to 100, be- 
cause approximately one-third of the sample participated in 
more than one type of educational activity.) 

How do women who pursue these educational activities 
differ from women who do not? Women who obtain a GED, get 
on-the-job training, or attend college are more similar to each 
other than to women who get off-the-job training or no train- 
ing at all. Women who participate in at least one of those three 
activities are more likely to be white, to have completed more 
school before dropping out, to have mothers who are more 
educated, and to have higher aror scores than other women. 
Women who participate are also more likely to marry and less 
likely to be teen parents than women who do not pursue fur- 
ther education. Finally, over all years of participation in the 
labor force, the women who obtain GED certification, partici- 
pate in on-the-job training, or attend college have higher av- 
erage annual earnings and a greater probability of employ- 
ment. Among participants in the three activities, the women 
who go on to college start off with the highest skills and end 
up with the highest average annual earnings. 

Women who participate in off-the-job training are also dif- 
ferent from women who do not get further education, but along 
other dimensions. For one thing, off-the-job-training partici- 
pants are more likely to be black. For another, although off- 
the-job training attracts women with somewhat stronger test 
scores than women who do not pursue education, the skills 
gap is much smaller than that observed with the other educa- 
tional activities. Even when test scores for just black women 
with off-the-job training are compared with scores of black 
women with no further education, the small advantage the 
former have is not statistically significant. Off-the-job-train- 
ing participants are less likely to have ever been married and 
less likely to have been teen parents than nonparticipants. 
Finally, differences in average annual earnings and in the 
probability of employment between off-the-job-training par- 
ticipants and women without further education are much 
smaller than between women who participated in the other 
educational activities and women who did not participate in 
any postdropout education. 


When do women receive their education? Chart | shows the 
percentages of women who participate in the various human- 
capital-enhancing activities at each age. The upper left panel 
of the chart shows that, among those who obtain the Geb, 
most do so while still quite young: the median age at which 
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the sample receives the Gep is 19, and the median number of 
years elapsed between the time the woman drops out and 
receipt of the GED is 3, with a small, but consistent, proportion 
of older dropouts obtaining the credential. The upper right 
panel of the chart shows that, as with the GED, women are 
most likely to pursue off-the-job training in the years immedi- 
ately after they leave school. Unlike obtaining the GED, how- 
ever, which is effectively a one-time event, participation in 
off-the-job training does not decline as rapidly with age. As 
will be shown later, this behavior may result from some women 
pursuing training over a period of years. 

The lower left panel of the figure shows that participation 
in on-the-job training follows a pattern different from that of 
the other alternatives: chiefly, employers are more likely to 
provide training to older women. This finding is consistent 
with other research showing that youths take time to find 
“good” jobs.!° Finally, the lower right panel of the chart shows 
that college participation peaks at age 21, although several 
women do report attending college in their late twenties. 


How much education do women get? The Nnisy does not 
contain data on the number of hours individuals spend pre- 
paring for the GeD examination or enrolling in college courses. 
The survey does, however, allow estimates of the number of 
hours of training a woman accumulates over time and also 
permits tracking the number of years of college a woman com- 
pletes. In other work, Murnane, Willett, and Boudett have 
shown that obtaining the cep and continuing one’s educa- 
tion are by no means independent: women who obtain a GED 
are more likely to pursue training and college after receiving 
the credential than they otherwise would have been.”° This 
makes sense, since GED certification may open doors to edu- 
cational opportunities that are not available to dropouts who 
lack the credential. Many training and college degree pro- 
grams require a high school diploma or Geb certificate for ad- 
mission, and the possession of a GED certificate satisfies the 
Federal requirement that a student demonstrate an “ability to 
benefit” in order to be eligible for Federal financial aid to pay 
for such programs. To illustrate the higher levels of participa- 
tion in training among Geb holders, table 2 shows the amounts 
of training and college received by women with and without 
the GED at ages 24 and 29. 

The table shows that, as of age 24, 21 percent of women 
without a GED and 38 percent of eventual GED holders partici- 
pated in off-the-job training. Five years later, both of these 


percentages were substantially higher, and the gap in train- 


ing participation rates by GED status had shrunk somewhat. 
The median number of hours of training accumulated by 
women who did not obtain a Gep during the sample period 
was 214 at age 24, a figure that rose to 230 at age 29. For 
eventual GED holders, median hours increased by 100 (from 
428 to 528) between age 24 and age 29. In general, not only do 


Ages at which women make educational investments 


Percent Percent 
10 10 


Percentage of all female dropouts Percentage of all female dropouts 
obtaining a GED participating in off-the-job training 


Percent Percent 
10 10 


Percentage of all female dropouts Percentage of all female dropouts 
participating in on-the-job training completing a year of college 
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traditional high school diploma, by cep status 


Participation in training and attendance at college among women aged 24 and 29 and without a 


Women aged 24 years who— Women aged 29 years who— 
Type of activity 
Lacked the GED Received the GED Lacked the GED Received the GED 

NUM OR INSQINDIG irssececccrsseveeccescevecpeesecntrevaeesssarevensurceseattenett-aeews 411 202 
Off-the-job training: 

Percent with any training ..............sesceceseseeseseesessteeeseeneneeeeees 21.17 38.12 

Median hours for those With training .........-cesceeceseceseseeeeeees 214.20 428.40 
On-the-job training: 

Percentiwith any training .<...:2..2-+-.<.c----.-s0osescesesvecentesaces snvounrer 3.16 TAS 

Median hours for those with training ..........::sssceesceesseerseeeeeees 86.80 138.60 
College: 

Percent who completed a year or more of college, 

butireceived | NO/COGree okt enacac:---osssncencamverwetececercsuncomeactace .00 11.39 
Percent with associate’S AEQree ............secscessseceseceeeereeeneneeeene .00 50 


GED holders obtain more than twice as much off-the-job train- 
ing as other dropouts, but their participation also becomes 
more intensive over time, a pattern not seen as strongly 
among women without the credential. 

As with off-the-job training, GED holders are much more 
likely than other dropouts to obtain training provided by their 
employers. As shown in the lower left panel of chart 1, much 
of the participation occurs as women get older. Not so obvi- 
ous from the figure is the shorter duration of training pro- 
grams attended by older women: the median number of train- 
ing hours falls as the participant moves from age 24 to age 
29.?! For both dropouts and eventual Gep holders, the amount 
of time women spend in employer-provided training by age 29 
is less than 100 hours, only a fraction of the time women spend 
in training programs not financed by employers. 

With regard to college, the table shows that a large fraction 
of the relatively small number of women who complete a year 
or more of college do so in their late twenties. By age 29, the 
percentage of Grp holders who have completed some college 
(but have not earned a degree) is 20 percent, a percentage 
twice as large as that at age 24. It is important to note, how- 
ever, that only 3 percent of 29-year-old Gep holders actually 
have completed at least a 2-year degree.” 


Statistical analysis. Table 1 shows that women who pursue 
educational activities work more and earn more than women 
who do not. The table also shows that, for most of the activi- 
ties examined, women who participate in further education 
have higher test scores and more educated parents than other 
female dropouts. Given these observed differences, it is rea- 
sonable to assume that women who choose to invest in their 
own human capital may differ from other women in unmeas- 
ured ways as well, such as in their motivation or their ability to 
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Note: Sample sizes differ from those of table 1 because table 2 includes only people who were interviewed in their 24th or 29th year. 


learn new job skills. If the modeling strategy presented in 
these pages does not take those preexisting differences into 
account, it could attribute to human-capital investments earn- 
ings differences that would have occurred in the absence of 
further education. 

Accordingly, the analysis that follows must investigate (1) 
how the earnings of a woman who pursues further training or 
credentials differ from what she would have earned if she had 
not participated in education and (2) the extent to which any 
impact of a GED on earnings is attributable to increased par- 
ticipation in college and training among Gep holders. The 
multiple-regression model addresses the first issue by using 
up to 16 years of data on each woman to model the shape of 
her annual-earnings trajectory over time: before, during, and 
after her participation in educational and training activities. In 
addition, to control for all measured and unmeasured differ- 
ences that do not change among women over time, the model 
employs the method of fixed effects, specifying a unique in- 
tercept for each woman. The second issue is addressed by 
including participation in training and college as predictors in 
the model, allowing the direct effect of GED certification and 
other training activities on earnings to be partitioned out. The 
regression model is therefore of the form 


AnnualEarnings, = 
B,, + B, YearsSinceDropout, + B,YearsSinceDropout’,, + 
B.Black x YearsSinceDropout, + B Black x YearsSinceDropout’, 


+ B.YearsSinceGeb, + B,YearsSinceGEp”,, + B,UnemploymentRate, 


+ B,CurrentOffJobTraining, + B,CumulativeOffJobTraining, + 
B,,CurrentOnJobTraining, + B,,CumulativeOnJobTraining,, + 
B,,CurrentCollege, + B ,CumulativeCollege, + tu, 


where the subscript i indicates the individual and the sub- 


script f indicates the time at which the observation occurred. 
In fitting this model, the value of the outcome in years in 
which a woman reported no earnings is included as zero. This 
enables the model to capture the fact that some of the benefit 
of participating in human-capital-enhancing activities may lie 
in moving women from nonemployment to employment, not 
just in increasing earnings among women who would have 
worked anyway. The model allows the individual earnings 
trajectory to be curvilinear, with a slope and curvature that 
may change after receipt of the GED. Parameters B, and B, 
describe the growth in annual earnings of a woman who lacks 
the Geb credential; B, and B, allow the rate of growth and 
curvature to be different for black women.” Parameters B, and 
B, permit the acquisition of the GED to affect the growth of 
earnings, leading to a difference in slope and curvature after 
receipt of the credential.” 

The model equation for annual earnings also controls for 
the local unemployment rate in each period’ and for a num- 
ber of predictors describing a woman’s participation in train- 
ing and attendance at college. These predictors allow for 
training obtained in the current period to have an impact 
different from that of cumulative training obtained up until, 
but not including, the current period.” Attendance at college 
is measured as the number of years of college completed. To 
allow for some comparability between the impact of college 
and that of training, the training data, which are measured in 
hours, were converted to years. A year of training is defined 
to be equal to 1,120 hours, or 8 months of full-time (35 hours 
per week) training. 


Results 


Estimates of the impacts of education on earnings. The first 
fitted model in table 3 shows fixed-effects estimates of the 
effects of the predictors of annual earnings. The intercept 
estimate cited in this fitted model represents the average value 
of earnings when the values of all the predictors have been 
set to zero—that is, the predicted earnings immediately after 
dropping out for a white woman without any additional edu- 
cation or credentials and who lives in an area of average un- 
employment. In the year after such a woman leaves high 
school, she is predicted to earn $1,369. Her earnings in subse- 
quent years are predicted to rise (at a decreasing rate), with 
negligible differences in the growth rates of black and white 
women. The model shows a positive and statistically signifi- 
cant impact of the GED on earnings growth. Estimates gener- 
ated by the fitted model predict that, by the 7th year after 
obtaining her Gep (the 10th year after the typical Gep holder 
dropped out of school), the woman receives an earnings boost 
of $1,328. This earnings gain, which is statistically significant, 
represents a 25-percent increase over what the woman is pre- 
dicted to have earned had she not obtained the credential. 

It is interesting to compare this estimate of the impact of 
the GED net of training and college with the estimate derived 


from the second fitted model in the table, which does not 
control for participation in other educational activities. In the 
second model, the estimated total impact of the GED on earn- 
ings is $1,917. Comparing predicted values from the two mod- 
els shows that two-thirds of the $1,917 increase is a direct 
impact of the Geb, while the remaining one-third comes from 
an indirect impact of the cep on the likelihood that a woman 
would attend college or participate in training, each of which, 
in turn, affects earnings. 

In addition to affording an estimate of the direct impact of 
the GED, model | provides estimates of the impacts of college 
and training. The fitted model shows that, during the years in 
which a woman participates in off-the-job training, she earns 
$2,143 less than she otherwise would have earned. During the 
years in which she is in college, she is predicted to forego 
$773. These findings are not surprising: students have less 
time available for work than nonstudents have. The estimates 
for the cumulative effects of training and college, though, tell 
the more important story: for each year of off-the-job training 
in which she participates, a woman is predicted to earn $1,239 
more in all future years; and for each year of college she com- 
pletes, the impact on her earnings is a gain of $1,153. 

A year of on-the-job training is also associated with an 
increase of $3,939 in after-training earnings. It is problematic, 
however, to interpret this relationship as an estimate of the 
causal impact of on-the-job training. The reason is that the 
fitted model also predicts that a woman earns $11,351 more 
during the year in which she participates in full-time on-the- 
job training than she would otherwise have earned.?”? A woman 
who participates in on-the-job training could have higher earn- 
ings as a result of that training, or her employer could have 
offered the training as a result of promoting her to a higher 
paid position. Because the decision whether to offer training 
is made by the employer (and not by the individual, as it typi- 
cally would be in the case of deciding to attend college or to 
participate in off-the-job training), it is not appropriate to infer 
from this estimate that on-the-job training caused the person’s 
earnings to rise. Therefore, employer-provided training is in- 
cluded in the model mostly as a control. 

Model 3 adds to model 1 predictors, indicating whether 
each woman is married or is caring for one or more of her own 
children during each survey year. Both of these family choices 
are associated with lower annual earnings. A married woman 
is predicted to earn $410 per year less than she would earn if 
she were unmarried; a mother is predicted to earn $2,690 per 
year less than she would earn if she were childless. Including 
family status controls in the model dampens, but does not 
eliminate, the impact of most educational activities on earn- 
ings; off-the-job training is the one exception to this pattern. 
Apparently, 5 percent to 15 percent of the impact of the other 
activities stems from the fact that women who participate in 
educational activities make family choices that are somewhat 
different from those of women who do not so participate. The 
remainder of the article focuses on estimates derived from 
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Coefficients and standard errors from fitted fixed-effects regression models predicting annual earnings in 1990 
fables) dollars’ 


Statistical quantity Model 1 ‘ Model 2 Model 3 
“ : 22,176.022 (176.126) 
Intercept ............-- veeececsnsssseesonnssasceeennneseecnnnnseeteenuasseeeeay : 1:69:49) Sage . es oe ae anaes ( ae 
Years SINCE CHOPPING OUL).... 5. c.csccsvscerencsureaneencesaenacaseee ; 549.769 (63.421) : restos ae aon (4.236) 
Square of years since dropping Out ............-eeeseeneeeeees —15.787 (4.246) -15. : : 
Black: 
VEAIS!SINCE: GKOPPING OUb a ceresececcsts conerenesaeece~sescsastrseas= 2.282 (104.543) 23.969 ba pee Be . ee 
Square of years SiNCe Cropping OUt ...........eeeeeeeeeees -7.873 (6.736) -8.581 (6.827) ‘ i 
Years since GED was awarded 2 339.239 (92.660) od 764 pana 7 tee en ye 
Square of years since GED was aWarded .............eeee 221.358 (7.498) —23.978 (7.594) : : 
Unemployment rate ...........:sseesee $-6§2.355 (25.877) 3-59.166 (25.897) 41.873 (25.434) 
Current off-the-job training 2—1,889.783 (543.778) _ Wc ig ai" pate 
Current on-the-job training 211,730.821 (1,821.580) — oS poet 
GUITONTCON EG ele aecae eer cenee ec caccencantenureen -772.774 (691.107) _— A (582. 
i j ini — ?1,256.055 (334.063) 
Cumulative off-the-job training 21 ,238.733 (337.049) ; 
Cumulative on-the-job training ? 3,938.782 (1,198.660) _— Peg eets a ny ae 
GumuUllative College 22k. ccncevenecuveersecvesccetmecceesvenstes scene 21,152.871 (359.011) _ 1,062.1 (353.139) 
ear ri Oc scapes aa ceaaeetnatc scan civ enarav ter Saces tee caataedets — _ 3-410.186 (168.370) 
PERT ON tee ec ne eee eR ee ee a Smee — — ?-2,.690.350 (194.404) 
| Reece Sore ARR eee eRe re ain arr aoe a eee ee Boil 523 538 
2 
Using above regession estimates: 
Predicted impact in year 7 after receiving Geb.............. 2 $1,328 2 $1,917 2$1,255 
Predicted impact as a percent 
Of Predicted CArMINGS, NO GED .......cccssssssseseesssseseeenee 25 35 16 
'N=689. Note: Standard deviations are shown in parentheses. Dash indicates 
2 p<0.01. predictor not included in model. 
3p <0.05. 


model 1, which does not control for family status, on the 
ground that it may be appropriate to attribute to educational 
activities earnings gains that result from more educated 
women making different family choices. 

Table 3 illustrates the relationship between human-capital 
investments and earnings. However, it does not answer the 
question of whether increases in earnings stem from increased 
work effort or higher wages. It is to this question that we now 
turn. 


Labor supply and wage impacts. ‘Table 4 summarizes the 
results of multiple-regression models fitted with four different 
dependent variables: annual earnings, probability of employ- 
ment, annual hours worked, and the natural logarithm of 
hourly wages. The annual-earnings estimates are derived from 
model 1 of table 3. (The output for the models with the other 
three dependent variables, which have specifications analo- 
gous to model 1, can be obtained from the first author upon 
request.”*) 

Table 4 shows the predicted impact of human-capital in- 
vestments on labor market outcomes 10 years after the indi- 
vidual has dropped out of high school, with the investment 
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assumed to have occurred 3 years after the person dropped 
out. The first column summarizes impacts on earnings; the 
remaining columns provide insight into how these impacts 
came about. For example, the second column shows that, 10 
years after dropping out of high school, a woman who ob- 
tained a Gep the 3rd year after she dropped out is not signifi- 
cantly more likely to be employed than she would have been 
without the credential. The third column indicates the same 
with respect to the woman’s likelihood of working longer 
hours. The last column shows the source of the impact of the 
GED On earnings: a woman who obtains a GED is predicted to 
earn an hourly wage 10 years after dropping out that is 6 
percent higher than she would have earned in the absence of 
the credential. 

For off-the-job training, the story is different: earnings im- 
pacts are driven by women working more, not earning more 
for each hour worked. The second row of the table reveals 
that a woman who obtains a year of off-the-job training 3 
years after dropping out of high school is 13 percent more 
likely to be working in the 10th year after she dropped out 
than she otherwise would have been. Given that she works at 
all, a woman is predicted to work 212 hours more per year if 


she has obtained off-the-job training. The 2-percent increase 
in wages shown in the last column of the second row is not 
statistically significant.” For on-the-job training, the impact 
on annual earnings is associated with women both working 
more and earning higher hourly wages. 

In the case of attending college, the effect of education on 
earnings is more difficult to estimate precisely, owing partly to 
the fact that so few women dropouts complete even a year of 
college. The last row of the table shows that attending college 
has a positive impact on a woman’s probability of employ- 
ment, annual hours worked, and hourly wage, but in no case 
is the impact statistically significant on its own.*° Apparently, 
the impact of college on earnings is a result of the accumula- 
tion of a number of weaker effects. 


Summary and implications 


Summary of key findings. Chart 2 summarizes the main find- 
ings of the research presented in this article. The chart shows 
the predicted income profile for three women. A woman who 
obtains no postdropout education or training is represented 
by the solid line. A woman who obtains a Gep 3 years after 
dropping out of school is represented by the bold line. Fi- 
nally, the hatched line represents a woman who obtains both 
the GED and a year of off-the-job training 3 years after drop- 
ping out. (The impact of college is not shown in the chart, 
because it is so close in magnitude to that of off-the-job train- 
ing; nor is the impact of on-the-job training pictured, because 


Table 4. 


woman has dropped out of high school 


Summary of predicted impacts of human-capital investments on labor market outcomes 10 years after the 


of the difficulty in interpretation described earlier.) 

The chart illustrates two key points. First, there are steps a 
woman without a traditional high school diploma can take to 
increase her earnings. Ten years after dropping out of school, 
obtaining a GED in the 3rd year after dropping out is associ- 
ated with an earnings gain of approximately 25 percent; a GED 
and a year of off-the-job training or college boosts income by 
nearly 50 percent. The logical next question becomes “Do 
these investments justify their costs?” Table 5 shows the 
present value of the predicted stream of increased earnings 
associated with off-the-job training and college for a range of 
assumptions about discount rates and the number of years a 
woman works after obtaining further education. If a woman 
works for 20 years after obtaining training, then, even at a 
discount rate of 10 percent, the present value of the stream of 
her additional earnings after training is worth more than 
$10,000. When we consider that the woman’s forgone earn- 
ings during her year of training would amount to an estimated 
$2,143, it would appear that a training program costing a stu- 
dent less than $8,000 would be a decent investment from the 
perspective of the student. Whether there are positive net 
benefits to society as well would depend, of course, on the 
total social cost of providing the training opportunity. 

The second, more sobering lesson from chart 2 is that it is 
important to keep the absolute size of the earnings gain in 
perspective. A woman who both obtains a Gep and completes 
a year of training or college is still predicted to earn less than 
$8,000 in the 10th year after dropping out of school. Although 


Impact on— 
ai 
Type of educational activity Annual eamings Probability of Annual hours Natural logarithm 
(1990 dollars) employment worked of hourly wage 

INUIMIDOMINSAIND IO cecccccacensteceencneoesceeaccoweacea> 689 541 662 636 
GED credential: 

MOVANT CT OCI trae tees cect sntcazesecocshenscen scones "1,999 .03 $102 2 407 

Direct effect, net of training ................... e328 -.01 53 3 06 
One year of off-the-job training ...............-. ' 1,239 doa "212 .02 
One year of on-the-job training ...............-. 13,939 3.09 e221 2 alk) 
ONO VEAaTOr CONGO occa eese rare actaentees savaaves MASS .04 27 .02 


'p<0.01. 
2 p< 0.05. 
3 p<0.10. 


Note: The numbers in this table show the predicted change in each 
dependent variable associated with four educational activities. Labor market 
impacts are calculated 10 years after the individual has dropped out, and the 
educational activity is assumed to have occurred 3 years after the person 
dropped out (the median number of years elapsed between dropping out and 
the attainment of the cep for this sample). All estimates are derived from the 
fixed-effects specification given in the model equation in the text. For annual 


earnings, the output of the regression is reported in table 3; the output for the 
other dependent variables is available from the first author upon request. The 
annual-earnings model and the probability-of-employment model were fitted 
with the outcome set to zero for years in which a woman did not work; the 
number of annual hours worked and the natural logarithm of hourly wages were 
estimated exc/uding observations of zero hours or wages. The sample size for 
the probability of employment, which was estimated with the use of a condi- 
tional logit, is smaller than the full sample of 689 women, because estimates 
can be identified only by using women with some variation in the employment 
variable. 
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Annual-earnings profiles of female dropouts 


Annual earnings 


(thousands of 
1990 ore 


Annual earnings 


(thousands of 
1990 dollars) 
9 


LE oN a a Se ee Ne 
0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Years since dropping out 


Present discounted value of additional earnings generated by 1 year of off-the-job training or college 


a Predicted Total cost Benefit to student for following number of years after training: 
investment opportunity of program 
cost to to student 
student and society 
] § 10 20 30 
1 
Off-the-job training 
Discount rate (percent): 
NO iresaecivassencr aed ratexnenccnsntiencetealaorsacs $2,143 varies $1,256 $4,761 $7,718 $10,693 $11,840 
OD scosgaasescatdvogersanatant dy satvahty me ere nian 2,143 varies 1,256 5,438 9,698 15,653 19,308 
Di ncdse crass Cane da eavax LteR Arad Ta via ease 2,143 varies 1,256 5,752 10,714 18,686 24,618 
College 
Discount rate (percent): 
TiO) restacegans Moana vata cexece reece tater et ete 773 varies 1,153 4,371 7,085 9,816 10,869 
ES. ceo catancsen ental roses innedtatenc eae tnt eh 773 varies 1,153 4,992 8,903 14,369 17,724 
DF brdandaniecdedtetcravcideconeurntinecessteeterd 173 varies 1,153 5,280 9,835 17,154 22,599 
Note: This table uses estimates of current costs and of annual ben- program to the student and society) with the predicted benefits for a particu- 
efits of training and college given in model 1 of table 3. To determine whether lar combination of assumptions about the discount rate and the number of 
education has a net present value, one should compare the total cost years that a woman will work. 
(incuding the predicted opportunity cost to the student and the cost of the ; 
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this amount may be impressive compared with that earned by 
a woman who does not pursue further education, it is still only 
87 percent of the poverty line for a family of two in 1994.3! By 
the 10th year after dropping out, most women are parents, but 
less than half are still married. For the average woman, then, 
obtaining a GED, with or without further education, does not 
bring economic independence. 


Implications for research. This article has shown that the 
impact of a GED on a woman’s earnings, while initially modest, 
grows over time. It is therefore important that researchers 
evaluating the effectiveness of GED programs allow several 


Notes 


years to measure the impact of those programs. For example, 
as currently written, guidelines for assessing the impact of 
adult education programs in response to the Workforce In- 
vestment Act of 1998 suggest measuring employment out- 
comes within 1 year of completion of an adult education pro- 
gram.» By contrast, the analysis presented herein suggests 
that a longer time horizon may be needed to capture meaning- 
ful impacts. In any case, that same analysis affords a message 
to young dropouts, namely, that many women who obtain a 
GED—but especially those who use the credential as a step- 
ping-stone to training or college—have opened the door to a 
second chance at economic opportunity. S 
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' Types of training are summarized in this way because inconsisten- 
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between the various types of training in all survey years. For example, 
funding for the National Longitudinal Survey of Youth (Nisy) shifted in 
1987 from the Employment and Training Administration to the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, resulting in a decreased emphasis on distinguishing 
between government and other types of training. (See nusy User’s Guide 
(Columbus, oH, Ohio State University, Center for Human Resource Re- 
search, 1995), chapters 1.14, 1.35.) 


2 The learning of skills on the job as part of the experience of 
working, but not as part of a formal training program, is not deemed 
on-the-job training. 


3G. S. Becker, Human Capital: A Theoretical and Empirical Analy- 
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was the wage gap. In fact, the difference between wages observed 5 or 
more years after attainment of the GED and wages observed before 
attainment of the GED was nearly 6 percent, a finding that is consistent 
with the estimates of the impact of the GED on wages 5 years after 
certification presented later in the article. Cameron found that he 
could not reject the hypothesis that, as a group, the coefficients on 
the post-GeD attainment periods were different from those on the 
pre-GED attainment periods. This finding is consistent with the hy- 
pothesis that it takes several years for GED certification to affect wages. 


® J. J. Heckman, J. Hsse, and Y. Rubinstein, “The Gep is a ‘Mixed 
Signal’: The Effect of Cognitive and Non-cognitive Skills on Human 
Capital and Labor Market Outcomes,” paper presented at the National 
Bureau of Economic Research Summer Labor Economics Workshop, 
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2 For two reasons, analyses of formal adult education programs 
might be more likely than analyses of national data sets to find a 
positive impact of the attainment of a GED on earnings. First, in pre- 
paring students to take the exam, formal programs may actually help 
participants improve their human capital; national surveys include GED 
holders who took the exam with little preparation. Second, evalua- 
tions of programs tend to model the impact of Gep certification on 
labor market outcomes as occurring over time, with a period of years 
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allowed for follow-up. This is not the case in some studies based on 
national data sets. 
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Returns to Two- and Four-Year College,’ American Economic Review, 
June 1995, pp. 600-14; and L. M. Lynch, “Private-Sector Training and 
the Income of Young Workers,” American Economic Review, March 
1992, pp. 299-312. 


‘6 Data in this analysis are not weighted, because weights generated 
for use on the full sample of 12,686 respondents would not necessarily 
be applicable to the selected sample of 689 female dropouts. 


7 In 1980, 94 percent of the original 1979 NLsy sample took the 
Armed Services Vocational Aptitude Battery (asvaB), a series of 
multiple-choice tests. A composite score derived from four subsections 
of the test is used to construct the AFQT score. The scores used in this 
article are based on the 1989 calculation of the composite ASvaB score. 
(See nusy User’s Guide, p. 52.) All scores are corrected for age on the 
basis of the full NLsy sample. 


'8 We thank Nachum Sicherman and Ann Bartel for sharing their 
code for calculating training in the NLsy. Training and college data are 
collected differently: training questions allow for a calculation of the 
number of hours of training obtained, whereas college questions tend to 
focus on the distinction between number of years of education attended 
versus number of years completed. 


'? See, for example, R. J. Murnane, J. B. Willett, and F. Levy, “The 
Growing Importance of Skills in Wage Determination,” Review of Eco- 
nomics and Statistics, May 1995, pp. 251-66. 


20 R. J. Murnane, J. B. Willett, and K. P. Boudett, “Does Acquisition 
of a GeD Lead to More Training, Post-Secondary Education and Military 
Service for School Dropouts?” Industrial and Labor Relations Review, 
October 1997, pp. 100-16. 


“1 Only after 1987, however, did NLsy surveys begin asking respond- 
ents about training programs of less than | month’s duration. This may 
explain the pattern of shorter training spells for older women. 


” One of the criteria used in this article to accurately identify drop- 
outs in the NLsy is that the individual not have attended college. Among 
the very small number of individuals who did not have a Gep, but who did 
report having attended college, most appeared to be traditional high 
school graduates who had missing data on the question about whether 
they had a high school diploma or a Gep credential. Because most col- 
leges require a high school diploma or a Gep certificate for admission, the 
restriction was imposed that women who reported college have one of 
these credentials. 


*> Hypothesis tests indicated that interactions allowing the earnings 
growth trajectory to be different for Hispanic women were not needed 
in any of the models used. 


*4 Many alternative specifications for the effect of attaining a GED on 
earnings were explored; the model presented here was found to be the 
best. There was no evidence either of a temporary dip in earnings 
immediately preceding the acquisition of the GED (a possibility discussed 
in O. Ashenfelter, “Estimating the Effect of Training Programs on 
Income,” Review of Economics and Statistics, February 1978, pp. 47— 
57) or of a difference in the impact of the Gep on the earnings of women 
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with different initial argT scores. The possibility that women with dif- 
ferent skill levels would be affected differentially by their acquisition of 
a GED was explored; no statistically significant pattern was found. This 
result differs from that obtained with a similar model applied to men: 
wages of men whose initial skill levels were weakest were affected the 
most by their acquisition of the cep. (See Murnane, Willett, and Boudett, 
“Do Male Dropouts Benefit from Obtaining a Gep, Postsecondary Edu- 
cation, and Training?” Evaluation Review, October 1999, pp. 475— 
502.) The result is also different from what Tyler, Murnane, and Willett 
(“Labor Market Signaling Value of the cep”) found regarding women in 
the High School and Beyond database. 

In addition, all of the models examined were refitted with a random- 
effects specification. The fixed-effects specifications tended to pro- 
duce larger impacts from GED and training, but smaller impacts from 
college, than the random-effects specifications generated. The fixed- 
effects results are emphasized because a Hausman test indicated that the 
random-effects specification is not justified. Results from these alterna- 
tive specifications are available from the first author upon request. 


25 To make interpreting the regression table and figures easier, the 
unemployment rate is centered so that it is equal to the actual rate 
minus 7.78, the average local unemployment rate in the sample. 


6 Participating in training and attending college are modeled differ- 
ently from obtaining a GED. Because obtaining a GED is a one-time event, 
it is possible to model earnings after receipt of the GED as a smooth 
quadratic function. By contrast, participating in training and attending 
college can occur in multiple bursts of unequal length and duration, 
making a quadratic function inappropriate for those predictors. 


27 Very few women, however, report completing a full year of on- 
the-job training during any given year. Among women with positive 
values for CurrentOnJobTraining, the median number of hours of train- 
ing received was 3 percent of a year (34 hours). This figure corresponds 
to an earnings boost of $11,731 x 0.03 = $352 during the year of 
training. 


8 Notice that the sample sizes differ for each dependent variable. 
The annual-earnings analysis is based on the full sample of 689 women 
and includes years in which a woman reported zero earnings. The 
probability-of-employment analysis, which is estimated by using a 
conditional logit function (following G. Chamberlain, “Analysis of 
Covariance with Qualitative Data,” Review of Economic Studies, Janu- 
ary 1980, pp. 225-38), is based on a subsample of the full sample of 
689 women for technical reasons. (The conditional logit analysis re- 
moves person-specific heterogeneity by conditioning on the number of 
times that the dependent variable equals unity for each individual. Be- 
cause the model is identified only for individuals with variation in the 
dependent variable, to estimate the probability of employment using 
a fixed-effects strategy, 148 women (21 percent of the sample) who 
worked in none or all of the observed periods must be dropped from 
the sample.) Finally, the annual-hours-worked and “log”-hourly-wage 
analyses include only observations whose outcomes are nonzero; 
women who report zero values of the outcome in all periods are dropped 
from the sample. 


* Using data only through the 1983 Nisy survey, Lynch was able to 
isolate off-the-job training programs that were not provided by a gov- 
ernment agency. Lynch’s analysis found that training in such programs 
was associated with higher hourly wages for individuals without high 
school diplomas. During the early 1990s, the Federal Government closed 
approximately 1,000 proprietary schools that had made fraudulent use 
of student financial aid programs. It is possible that the economic pay- 
off to students of the remaining 3,000 or so proprietary schools is 
higher than the estimate presented in the current article, which is based 
on data from the 1980s. (See Lynch, “Private-Sector Training.”) 


* One reason the estimate presented here of the impact of a year of 
college on wages is not as large as that of other researchers (see, for 
example, Kane and Rouse, “Labor Market Returns,” who found the 
impact of attending college on wages to be 5 percent) could be that the. 


sample studied was a particularly disadvantaged group of women who 


tioned in this article are reported in constant 1990 dollars). 


may not have had access to the highest-quality college programs. 


*! Statistical Abstract of the United States (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
1999), table 762 (using a 1990 threshold, because all earnings men- 


% See Measures and Methods for the National Reporting System for 
Adult Education: Implementation Guidelines (U.S. Department of Edu- 
cation, June 2000). 


APPENDIX: Definitions of variables used in the analysis 


Variable 


AnNUAlBArMiN GS s.1,.0ccsccccesesssetee 


| B19) OM LOG arerceoreses cocoa eae 
AnnualHours Worked .............. 


EO STAOULLYIWALC seen secsencteceeeeres 


YearsSinceDropout <......-.-....... 
NEATSSINCEGED ee eae 


ELIS PAN Cieecesscecescuscx-nc,nseooetsteces 
SrACeATTOPOU Uerareseereses cares 
Mother’sEducation ................. 
INFO TS CONC ken cosesoreess oieacssasvececces« 


@urrent@olle gem scsceatvee ones 
@umulativeCollese ce ::-..-.-<---- 
CurrentOnJobTraining ............ 


CumulativeOnJobTraining ...... 
CurrentOffJobTraining ........... 


Definition 


The product of AnnualHoursWorked and HourlyWage. If either 
hours or wages are missing, AnnualIncome is set to zero. Income greater than $50,000 
is set to Missing. 
Equals 1 if woman worked for pay during survey year, 0 otherwise. 
Number of hours worked in previous year. If survey period covers more or less than | year, 
data are prorated. Top coded at 3,000. 
Natural logarithm of the hourly rate of pay at the respondent’s current or most recent job. 
Wages less than 2 or greater than 75 dollars per hour are set to Missing. 
Number of years that have elapsed between year of dropout and time of survey. 
Number of years that have elapsed between year of GED and time of survey. 
Local unemployment rate for year of survey, transformed so that 
the average rate for the sample (7.78%) is centered on zero. 
Missing values are set to the average rate. 
Equals | if woman is black, 0 otherwise. 
Equals | if woman is Hispanic, 0 otherwise. 
Highest grade of school completed before dropping out. 
Number of years of education completed by dropout’s mother. 
AFQT score, using 1989 calculation, corrected for age. When missing, this variable is imputed 
using subject’s race and mother’s education. 
Equals | if woman is attending college this period, 0 otherwise. 
Number of years of college the woman completed up until, but not including, the current period. 
Amount of on-the-job training received this period, measured in years, where | year equals 
8 months of 140 hours of training. 
Number of years of on-the-job training received up until, but not including, current year. 
Amount of off-the-job training received this period, measured in years, where | year 
equals 8 months of 140 hours of training. 
Number of years of off-the-job training received up until, but not including, current year. 
Equals 1 if woman is married and living with her husband in the current period, 0 otherwise. 
Equals | if woman is caring for one or more of her own children during the current period, 


0 otherwise. 
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Fair Labor Standards 


A 


Troubled passage: the labor movement 
and the Fair Labor Standards Act 


Historical events show that oppositions 
within the labor movement had prolonged 
passage of legislation relating to minimum wages 


and maximum hours, contained 


in the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 


or most observers, the issue of statutory 
Pe standards is inalterably linked to the 

labor movement. And indeed it has been, 
starting early in the 19th Century when the earli- 
est efforts to enact maximum hours legislation took 
place at the State level, to the year 2000, when 
raising the minimum wage was once again on the 
Congressional agenda. Organized labor has 
played a significant role in supporting the improve- 
ment of labor standards for all of this century and 
a half—with one exception—minimum wages for 
male workers imposed and enforced by the Fed- 
eral Government. Starting in 1937, when wage and 
hour legislation was proposed to apply to all 
workers—not just women and minors or workers 
in nonunion companies—and when it was pro- 
posed that a Federal agency be created to enforce 
standards—despite the unwavering support of 
President Roosevelt, and the dedicated efforts of 
some labor leaders on behalf of the bill, some ele- 
ments of the labor movement actively fought the 
bill, while others held the measure hostage to their 
specific demands. Labor opponents were not 
alone, of course. The business community was 
largely opposed to it, and Southern Democrats 
often were linked with Republicans in their oppo- 
sition. 

Despite the opposition, however, eventually 
the Fair Labor Standards Act did pass, and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt commented, a few days after he 
signed it on June 28, 1938, that “I do think that 
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next to the Social Security Act it is the most im- 
portant Act that has been passed in the last two 
to three years.”' But it took three sessions of 
Congress and a monumental effort by the bill’s 
supporters to get it passed, in no small reason, 
because of the divisions within the labor move- 
ment—which this article explores. 


The early years 


For almost a century, prior to passage of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, there had been efforts at 
the State level to enact restrictions on the hours 
of work—particularly for women and children. 
The demand for shorter hours was largely a con- 
sequence of economic changes—including cy- 
clical unemployment—as the Nation gradually 
moved from an agrarian to an industrial society. 

By 1840, most skilled trades had won the 10- 
hour day in eastern cities and towns. In addition, 
the National Trades Union—a short-lived coali- 
tion of skilled trades unions—persuaded Presi- 
dent Van Buren to issue an executive order es- 
tablishing a 10-hour day on Government work. 
During the next 20 years, a number of States man- 
dated 10-hour days for all workers—although 
enforcement was weak. 

After the Civil War, labor turned its attention 
to winning the 8-hour day, which became a prin- 
cipal goal of the new National Labor Union, 
headed by William H. Sylvis. 


Its slogan was “Whether you work by the piece or work by 
the day, decreasing the hours increases the pay.”” The pres- 
sure paid off when Congress passed a law in 1868, enacting an 
8-hour day for Federal Government employees, and similar 
laws were passed in a number of States, most, however, with 
inadequate provision for effective enforcement. But mean- 
while, an increasing number of States were passing more mus- 
cular laws limiting hours for women and children. 

The 8-hour day was a major goal of the newly formed 
American Federation of Labor (AFL) in 1886, under its presi- 
dent, Samuel Gompers. According to Gompers, “The answer 
to all opponents of shorter hours. ..so long as there is one man 
who seeks employment and cannot obtain it the hours of labor 
are too long.’”? However, Gompers was referring to the obliga- 
tion of employers to accept the shorter hour’s goal. Neither 
Gompers nor the AFL were ready to support legislation estab- 
lishing labor standards, at least for the majority of union mem- 
bers, who were men. In 1913, Gompers was quoted as insisting 
that, “If it were proposed in this country to vest authority in 
any tribunal to fix by law wages for men, labor would protest 
by every means in its power.’* At the 1914 AFL convention, 
delegates approved a resolution, by a 3—2 majority, opposing 
the shorter work-hours legislation, which was supported by 
Gompers. But the forces opposing any kind of legislation were 
beginning to lose support; the same resolution won passage 
at the 1915 convention by a bare majority. 

At the same time, the logic behind approving legislative 
standards for women—but not for men—focused on the diffi- 
culty of organizing women and thus affording them the pro- 
tection of collective bargaining, which was intended to insu- 
late male workers from exploitation. Similarly, the AFL could 
endorse legislated standards for Government workers, because 
it “drew a distinction between Government as an employer 
and Government as a regulator of economic activity.”° 

Partly because of early labor opposition, laws regulating 
wages—for women and minors—came much later. In 1913, 
Massachusetts passed the first State minimum wage law for 
women, and by 1923, minimum wage laws for women had been 
enacted in 16 States. In addition, impelled by decisions of the 
National War Labor Board during 1917-18, the 8-hour day and 
a 40-cents hourly minimum wage had become accepted prac- 
tice. Legislatively, in 1918, Congress passed a minimum wage 
law for women and minors in the District of Columbia. 

In 1923, the regulatory process came to an abrupt halt when 
the Supreme Court in Adkins v. Children’s Hospital—specifi- 
cally in respect to the DC law—disallowed minimum wage laws 
on the basis that by interfering with the liberty of contract 
they violated the due process clause of the 5" Amendment. 
Minimum wage laws that were passed thereafter by a number 
of States were, in effect, advisory, allowing employers to es- 
tablish their own standards. 

The effort to legislate against child labor had a shorter his- 


tory. Most of the action in the late 1800s and early 1900s was 
at the State level; by 1916, virtually every State had passed 
laws prohibiting child labor. Congress made two efforts to 
pass similar legislation on the Federal level, in 1916 and 1919, 
and both laws were overturned by the Supreme Court on con- 
stitutional grounds. So in 1924, Congress initiated a Constitu- 
tional amendment—which was promptly defeated in most of 
the States where ratification was attempted. But by the late 
1920s, opinion had changed, and by 1937, 28 States—of the 
38 needed—had ratified. The child labor provision in the Fair 
Labor Standards Act made the amendment process moot. 

In the early 1930s, motivated by the disaster of the de- 
pression, William Green, who had been elected president of 
the AFL in 1924, reemphasized the importance of a shorter 
work week as a means of reducing unemployment. Born in 
Coshocton, Ohio, Green had become a member of the United 
Mine Workers and gradually won election to a position of 
leadership. Appointed a member of the Executive Council of 
the AFL in 1913, Green was elected to succeed Samuel Gompers 
as president on the latter’s death. However, Green had little of 
Gompers’ strength or leadership talents, and was obliged to 
spend much of his term in office trying to steer a course that 
would be acceptable to the warring presidents of his major 
affiliates, including those leaders who eventually left the AFL 
to form the Congress of Industrial Organizations (cio). 

William Green expressed his commitment to the shorter 
work week in a statement, published by the art in 1932, titled 
“The Five Day Week is Inevitable.” “History shows,” Green 
stated, “that ever since the beginning of the factory system 
work hours have continually been shortened while wages 
have increased.” But the demand was directed at America’s 
industrialists for a commitment to improve the factory sys- 
tem, not at Government for legislative action. The only Gov- 
ernment action Green advocated was to legislate working 
standards for Federal contractors, which had been mandated 
in 1931 through the Davis Bacon Act. That same year, Green 
called for a national economic conference to enable “indus- 
try, labor and business ...to lower recurring periods of unem- 
ployment to an irreducible minimum.” There was no mention 
of a role for Government besides hosting the conference. 


Enter the New Deal 


The Great Depression and the election of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt as President pushed the issues revolving around 
unemployment, including maximum hours and minimum 
wages, to the fore. One of the earliest proponents of wage 
and hours legislation—and perhaps its staunchest supporter 
in the years ahead—was Sidney Hillman, the founding presi- 
dent of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America 
(acwA). Born in Lithuania, and brought to this country in 
1907, Hillman was elected president of the acwa in 1914, Over 
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the years, he had proved to be an innovative and resourceful 
leader. He became the founding spirit of labor’s political ac- 
tion initiatives, and in the mid-1930s was a leader, along with 
John L. Lewis, in the creation of the cio. 

During the 1920s, Hillman demanded action to overcome 
the growing economic problems, but according to his biogra- 
pher, “his was a lonely if not solitary voice, demanding na- 
tional action on unemployment insurance, low-cost housing, 
public works, the five-day week and minimum wages.” 

In 1932, after Roosevelt appointed Frances Perkins to be Sec- 
retary of Labor, Hillman sent her amemorandum proposing Gov- 
ernment-enforced standards for wages and hours. The Presi- 
dent was committed to labor standards—as New York’s gover- 
nor, he had promoted a State law—and under the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act, the New Deal’s first major attack on the 
depression, industries were encouraged to establish “codes of 
competition” which would include regulated hours and wages. 
In July 1933, President Roosevelt appealed to employers to agree 
voluntarily to adopt the 35-hour week and 8-hour day. But the 
National Labor Board established by the National Recovery 
Administration (NRA) failed to mandate maximum hours or mini- 
mum wages, and within 2 years, when more than 500 voluntary 
industrial codes were put into effect, most provided for a 40- 
hour week and minimum wage scales ranging from 12 cents to 70 
cents an hour. 

The AFL’s official attitude toward wage and hour legisla- 
tion was equivocal. In a statement on unemployment by Wil- 
liam Green in January 1935, the AFL President said that “the 
cure proposed by the AFL is the adoption of a work week 
which will absorb the unemployed. ...” There was no mention 
of legislation to regulate wages, and a year later, in an article 
on labor’s legislative objectives, Green approved the regula- 
tion of terms of employment for Government workers, but 
made no mention of similar protection for anyone else.® And 
at its 1935 convention, the AFL’s legislative report also omit- 
ted any mention of a minimum wage law covering all work- 
ers.” In 1936, the AFL submitted labor proposals to both major 
political party conventions calling for “minimum wage legis- 
lation for women and children but not for men.’”’'® 

At its 1937 convention, the Metal Trades and Building 
Trades Departments, embracing considerable AFL member- 
ship, submitted a resolution opposing the creation of a Gov- 
ernment agency with power to replace collective bargaining. 
But it appeared that the arL was no longer totally opposed to 
Federal standards. The convention agreed with the principle 
of “establishing a point below which wages could not be 
paid and hours of labor beyond which wage earners could 
not be employed.” However, its unhappy experience with the 
NRA Labor Board and with the recently passed National La- 
bor Relations Act led it to oppose the creation of a board or 
commission to enforce Federal standards.!! 

But old beliefs die hard. As Secretary Perkins later wrote, 
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“many AFL officials privately expressed the traditional 
Gompers doctrine against minimum wages, repeating the old 
adage that ‘the minimum tends to become the maximum. a8 

Meanwhile, whatever progress had been made through 
the nra in establishing wage and hour standards was again 
derailed by the Supreme Court. In a unanimous decision in 
May 1935 (Schechter Poultry Corp. v. U.S.) the Court de- 
clared that the NRA unreasonably stretched the Federal 
Government’s power to regulate interstate commerce, under 
Article 1, Section 8 of the Constitution, and had improperly 
delegated legislative authority to the executive branch in pro- 
viding for Presidential approval of the codes. A year later, in 
dealing with the New York State law, the Supreme Court 
(Morehead v. N.Y. ex rel Tipaldo) ruled that neither the Fed- 
eral Government nor the States could enact a general mini- 
mum wage law. At its 1936 convention, the AFL expressed 
concern about the Court’s ruling, but commented that it was 
more concerned with the “power of the Supreme Court” than 
with the minimum wage decision itself.'° 

But by the 1936 presidential election, fair labor standards 
had become a major issue. Earlier that year, Congress had 
passed the Walsh Healey Public Contract Act, bolstering the 
Davis Bacon Law, and providing for an 8-hour day and a 40- 
hour week, with time-and-a-half for overtime, for Federal 
contractors. The Roosevelt Administration appealed for no 
changes in hours and wages established under the NRA 
codes. And early in 1937, President Roosevelt introduced his 
“court-packing” proposal, which was in large part a reaction 
to the Court’s decisions on the Nra and State wage and hour 
laws. 


The first session, 1937 


Shortly after the demise of the NRA, Secretary Perkins informed 
President Roosevelt that she had already drafted a labor stan- 
dards bill, with Sidney Hillman’s help. In the meantime, a 
group of industrial unions under the leadership of John L. 
Lewis and Hillman were in the process of disassociating them- 
selves from the AFL. Born in lowa, Lewis became involved in 
union organizing, and in 1920, was elected president of the 
United Mineworkers, one of the largest and most powerful 
unions in the country. In 1935, he led the group of unions out 
of the AFL, because they were aiming to organize on an in- 
dustrial basis—rather than on the traditional AFL craft basis. 
Three years later, after continuing warfare between the two 
groups, Lewis became president of the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations (cIo). 

In mid-May 1937, the President met with aFL President 
Green, and a day later, with Sidney Hillman and John L. Lewis, 
to discuss the details of a labor standards bill. On May 22, 
1937, the Black-Connery bill was officially introduced. Named 
after the chairmen of the Senate and House Labor Commit- 


tees respectively, the bill provided for a 40-cent minimum 
wage and created a Labor Standards Board to establish maxi- 
mum hours by industry. The introduction of the bill served to 
disclose the deep divisions within the labor groups. Hillman, 
who was involved in its creation, gave it his full support. 
Green opposed the Standards Board and insisted that wages 
and hours should apply to all workers, without differentials. 
He also demanded that enforcement should be turned over 
to the Department of Justice. According to Secretary Perkins, 
AFL representatives also suggested that the regulatory pro- 
cess set by the bill should not apply to unionized firms. She 
also claimed that while the bill was under consideration in the 
Senate, several AFL leaders, including Matthew Woll, a vice 
president, John Frey, president of the Metal Trades Depart- 
ment, and William Hutchinson, representing the building 
trades, indicated that they opposed the bill.!* Lewis, whose 
interest in the bill was limited because its standards were be- 
low the conditions he had achieved for his own members, was 
more interested in another bill, which provided penalties for 
companies violating the National Labor Relations Act. 

By July, when the Senate Labor Committee was marking up 
the bill, debate was delayed when it was reported that Green 
did not favor the bill, and Lewis opposed Federal fixing of 
wage standards. The bill that reached the Senate floor pro- 
vided for the establishment of standards by industry, with a 
floor of 40 cents an hour and 40 hours a week—the whole 
process under the jurisdiction of a Federal Labor Standards 
Board. Green wrote a letter to Senator Black warning that the 
“bill in the form in which it is now before the Senate does not 
meet the expectations of labor.” But he urged that the Senate 
pass the bill and amend it at a later stage of the legislative 
process.'> The bill passed the Senate on August 1, despite 
the efforts of several AFL leaders to have the bill recommitted, 
an effort which was defeated, 36—48. 

In the House, Representative Mary Norton had succeeded 
to the chairmanship of the Labor Committee, following the 
death of William P. Connery. On the request of Green, Norton 
made some changes in the Senate bill, including removing 
industries under collective bargaining. When Green objected 
to a Labor Standards Board, Norton changed the enforcement 
agency to an administration agency. Green objected again, 
claiming that an administrator was worse than a board.'® De- 
spite the changes, there was little enthusiasm for the bill, and 
when it reached the Rules Committee, Southern Democrats 
and Republicans teamed up to block consideration. Congress 
adjourned without taking action. 


Special session 


If the first session of the 75th Congress had not been produc- 
tive in producing a labor standards bill, the special session 
called on October 12, 1937 by President Roosevelt was even 


less effective. Presidential power, despite the overwhelming 
election victory in 1936, had been eroded by the President’s 
losing struggle to pass a “court-packing” bill. This was con- 
sidered a defeat for the White House, despite the fact that out 
of it emerged an altered Supreme Court majority, which had 
approved the Wagner Act and the DC minimum wage for 
women and minors. In addition, the Nation was entering a 
recession, with the stock market failing and unemployment 
rising—a major challenge to an administration which had won 
its spurs by promising better times. These factors undoubt- 
edly played a role—along with the divisions within organized 
labor—in the failure of the labor standards bill in the first 
session, and they continued to spell defeat in the special ses- 
sion—which gave the President none of the objectives he 
had set for it. 

In his message to the Congress, President Roosevelt listed 
his goals for the session, which began on November 15, 1937. 
With a glance over his shoulder at labor’s leadership, 
Roosevelt asked for labor standards legislation in the most 
general terms. He explained that, “This does not mean that 
legislation must require immediate uniform minimum hour or 
wage standards; that is an ultimate goal.”'’ He urged flexibil- 
ity so industries could adjust. But he added, perhaps in re- 
sponse to William Green’s objections, “...we must not forget 
that no policy of flexibility will be practical unless a coordinat- 
ing agency has the obligation of inspection and investigation 
to ensure the recognition and enforcement of what the law 
requires.”'® In an August press conference, President 
Roosevelt reported on a visit from Green, who spoke about 
“three matters of principle.” The President stated: “He favored 
retention of collective bargaining, the Walsh Healey bill and 
not to fix wages lower than the going rate in the vicinity.” 
As the special session got under way, two unnamed congres- 
sional leaders, according to The New York Times,” predicted 
that AFL opposition doomed favorable consideration of a la- 
bor standards bill. Since the Rules Committee remained ada- 
mant, Chairman Norton initiated a discharge petition, which 
eventually garnered 210 signatures—enough to bring the is- 
sue to the House floor for debate and vote. At the request of 
the AFL, a new bill was introduced as a substitute. This bill 
provided for a simple 40-cents an hour and 40-hours a week 
standard for workers in non-unionized plants, to be enforced 
by the Department of Justice. Lewis and Hillman favored flex- 
ible standards to be set by a Board. The art bill was defeated 
131-162. The House then took up the original Labor Commit- 
tee version, which met the cio goals. Green sent a telegram 
urging that the bill be recommitted, “in order that proper 
amendments could be made to the bill.” He particularly op- 
posed the creation of a board: “Labor, industry and the public 
are fed up with boards.” In recounting the events of the day at 
the 1938 AFL convention, Green cast scorn on the cio, which 
opposed recommitting the bill: “No matter how objectionable 
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a proposed wage and hour bill might be, the cio favored it.” 


He also accused the President, in his support of an en- 
forcement agency, of favoring the Clo.” With the recommittal 
vote pending, according to Secretary Perkins, “President 
Green of the AFL, although he had been privately apologetic 
for the position taken by some of his colleagues (against the 
bill), now threw the whole weight of his organization against 
the bill.””3 After 5 days of contentious debate, highlighted 
by the passage of a number of weakening amendments re- 
moving certain industries from the bill, the House recommit- 
ted it on a 216—198 vote, with Speaker Bankhead and 29 of the 
petition signers voting to kill it. 


Final victory 


When the third session of the 75" Congress met in January 
1938, it was widely agreed that prospects for a wage-hour bill 
were much improved. Although the President had lost his 
court-packing initiative, the Supreme Court was already be- 
ginning to show signs of changing its attitude toward New 
Deal legislation. In his State of the Union message, President 
Roosevelt urged passage of a bill. Aware of lingering unfa- 
vorable views on the part of some of the arL’s leaders, he 
pointed out that, “We are seeking, of course, only legislation 
to end starvation wages and intolerable hours; more desir- 
able wages are and continue to be the product of collective 
bargaining.”** Following a conference in the White House, 
the governors of seven Southeastern States endorsed the 
principle of a wages and hours bill. And perhaps most inci- 
sive, anew Senator, Lister Hill, had won a primary in Alabama 
based on a platform of support for Roosevelt’s New Deal 
program. 

For 2 months, from February to April, the House Labor Com- 
mittee wrestled with two opposing concepts, a fixed universal 
standard—which Green indicated he still preferred—or the cre- 
ation of a National Labor Standards Board which, within limits, 
could establish standards on an industry basis. A subcommittee 
first introduced a bill incorporating a wage board, which was 
opposed by both the Art and the National Association of Manu- 
facturers (NAM). According to Secretary Perkins, “For the first 
time in years, Congress was treated to the spectacle of the AFL 
and the NAM fighting cordially on the same side.” The cio, 
which supported a wage board, supported the bill. The version 
which eventually emerged from the full committee compromised 
the issues: the secretary of labor was authorized to impose a 
minimum, starting at 25 cents an hour, increasing 5 cents annu- 
ally until it reached 40 cents, on an industry basis. Similarly, 
maximum hours were fixed at 44 weekly, to be reduced by 2 hours 
a year to the level of 40—again on an industry basis. Exempted 
were workers in agriculture, transportation, local retail stores 
and public employees. But an influential Labor Committee mem- 
ber, Robert Ramspek (D-GA) objected because the bill did not 
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provide for regional differentials. 

Once again, the Rules Committee, influenced by 
Ramspek’s opposition, refused to pass a rule. Both Lewis and 
Green opposed Ramspek’s effort to win a provision provid- 
ing for regional differentials, and both urged the Rules Com- 
mittee to issue a rule. Ina letter to Chairman Norton, President 
Roosevelt also urged that the House as a whole, “...should 
be given full and free opportunity to discuss (the bill)....I still 
hope that the House as a whole can vote on a wages and 
hours bill...” And the mood of the House as a whole had 
changed. On May 6, 1938, less than 3 hours after a discharge 
petition—bringing the bill to the floor without a rule—had 
been laid on the Speaker’s desk, a majority of 218 members 
had signed it, jostling each other in an unusually boisterous 
atmosphere on the House floor. 

House debate on the bill lasted 2 days (May 24 to 25). 
After disposing of 50 amendments, the House passed the bill 
by a314~-97 margin, with 256 Democrats, 46 Republicans, and 
12 independents in favor; 56 Democrats and 41 Republicans 
opposed. After 9 days of effort, the conference committee 
reported out a compromise between the House and Senate 
bills. Standards were initially set at 25 cents an hour and 44 
hours a week, with industry committees given the authority to 
recommend higher levels. A wage-hour administrator in the 
Department of Labor could only accept or reject such recom- 
mendations, not modify them. But the 40-cents minimum would 
go into effect in every industry by the end of 7 years, unless it 
could be demonstrated that it would result in unemployment. 
The bill set a minimum working age of 16 with a number of 
exceptions. Exempted were intrastate retail business, most 
transportation workers, farmworkers, Government employees, 
and a number of small businesses. Lower standards were al- 
lowed for apprentices, learners, and the handicapped. 

President Green sent a telegram indicating that although 
the conference report “did not comply fully with the wishes of 
the AFL,” he did not oppose its passage.””? On June 15, both 
houses approved the conference report; the House on a 290— 
89 vote, the Senate on a voice vote. And on June 28, 1938, 
President Roosevelt signed the bill. 


Postscript 


The immediate labor reaction to the Fair Labor Standards Act 
was mixed. Secretary Perkins commented that “The Ft said it 
was their bill and their contribution. The Clo claimed full credit 
for its passage.””* At the 1938 CIO convention, a resolution 
hailed the passage of the bill “only after an intensive struggle 
by organized labor in the face of the most reactionary opposi- 
tion.” It also pointed out that the labor movement must press 
for lower maximum hours if the law were to ameliorate unem- 
ployment.” But cio president Lewis had lost interest and had 
turned the issue over to Sidney Hillman, whose low-paid mem- 


bers in the highly competitive needle trades were among the 
most likely to benefit from the bill. Hillman was unequivocal 
in his approval: “The Bill is a sincere effort to raise the stan- 
dard of living of underpaid and overworked labor and to re- 
move the blot of child labor from American industrial life.” 
The AFL was less than enthusiastic. The Building Trades 
Department still opposed the injection of Government in the 
wage-setting process, and was considering whether to renew 
the struggle in Congress. At the 1938 AFL convention, presi- 
dent Green promised, “It is the intention of the Executive 
Council to seek amendments to the law as soon as the insuf- 
ficiencies of some of its provisions have been shown.”?! A 
pamphlet published by the AFL that same year said, “It is 
important to emphasize that the wage and hour law is far from 
perfect. ...The undesirable provisions of the Act must and 
can be corrected in the future.” The pamphlet also urged AFL 
affiliates to make sure that wage rates set under the Act are 
“as high as all available facts can justify,” but “to secure 
through organization and collective bargaining labor stan- 
dards higher than the minimum standards.” 
But a year later, at the 1939 AFL convention, president Green 


Notes 


stated that “the initial year of its operation was notable for 
the extent of voluntary compliance with these standards by 
employers,” and that the FLsa should not be changed.” And 
indeed there had been major progress. By 1941, the Wage and 
Hour Division of the U.S. Department of Labor reported that 
wage orders had raised 700,000 workers above the 25-cent 
minimum and that additional orders were pending. By 1943, 
the Labor Department indicated that all workers would be 
covered by the 40-cent minimum that year—2 years before 
the deadline mandated by the law—and that the 69" and last 
industry committee had completed its work. 

By 1944, as organized labor began to turn its attention to 
the problems caused by peace, the AFL vowed to guard 
against “any attempt to weaken by amendment, administra- 
tive rule or judicial decision the firm minimum standards es- 
tablished to date.”?? Two years later, the AFL began its drive 
to raise the legal minimum wage to $1 an hour. By early 1955, 
even before the AFL and CIO merger, a number of unions from 
both organizations had formed an alliance to raise the mini- 
mum. Labor’s doubts about the creation of statutory wage 
and hour standards had disappeared. EI 
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Communications 


To the Editor: 


I have read with a great deal of interest Lucilla Tan’s article, “Spending patterns of 
public-assisted families” (Monthly Labor Review, May 2000). I had not seen similar data 
before. I believe your approach to understanding the economic circumstances of those 
families that take advantage of various assistance programs leads to some very informative 
results. 

One aspect of your results that I found interesting was that for the assisted families there 
was, at most, a small discrepancy between average total expenditure and income before 
taxes. However, for the very low income groups in the Consumer Expenditure Survey,the 
discrepancy is enormous (as I am sure you well know) for the group classified with incomes 
less than $5,000, the reported income averaged $1,888 (before taxes) and expenditures 
averaged $17,502. It is not obvious how this large difference was financed—the data on 
changes in net assets and liabilities are far too small, as are gifts or other financial receipts. 

Also, I hope you can help me with a question that I have concerning our poverty 
measures. The current poverty measure is based on income. I believe that consumption 
expenditures is clearly a much better indicator of the economic well-being of a household. 
So my question is: do you know of data on the consumption expenditures of households or 
families that are defined as being in poverty? Based on an inquiry that I made last summer, 
I believe that such data are available. If so, I would very much like to have a reference to it. 

I would greatly appreciate any help that you can give me. 


Sincerely yours, 


[signed] Dr. D. Gale Johnson 

Eliakim Hastings Moore 

Distinguished Professor of Economics 
University of Chicago 

and former President 

of the American Economic Association 
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The author replies: 
Dear Dr. Johnson: 


Your observation about the large discrepancies between income and average expendi- 
tures of low-income groups is frequently noted by users of Consumer Expenditure (CE) 
Survey data. The primary reason for the discrepancies is under-reporting or non-reporting 
of income by respondents. The average incomes shown in the tables published from CE are 
derived from complete income reporters (that is, consumer units that provide information 
for at least one of the major sources of their income, such as wages and salaries, self- 
employment income, or retirement income). However, even complete income reporters may 
not provide a full accounting of all income from all sources. Research has shown that some 
consumer units in the lower income classification have expenditure levels that are more 
typical of upper income consumer units. Their expenditures raise the average expenditure 
levels of the income group in which they are classified. Other possible explanations are: 


e Consumer units whose members experience a spell of unemployment may 
draw on their savings to maintain their expenditures. 

e Self-employed consumers may experience business losses that result in low 
or even negative incomes, but they are able to maintain their expenditures by 
borrowing or relying on savings. 

e Students may get by on loans while they are in school, and retirees may rely 
on savings and investments. 


My article does not use income as a classifying variable; instead, it uses the receipt of 
public assistance. To avoid the measurement issue associated with income (described 
above), I did not consider the characteristics and spending patterns of poor consumer 
units. Instead, I examined the characteristics and spending patterns of consumer units that 
receive public assistance. The underlying assumption was that there would be a high cor- 
relation between the poor and those who receive public assistance. 

You asked about the availability of data on the consumption expenditures of house- 
holds or families that are defined as being in poverty. Currently, there are no published CE 
tables that use poverty as a classifying variable. However, assuming you are defining 
poverty as those consumer units below the poverty threshold, there are variables on the CE 
public use micro-data that would allow you to identify consumer units who are below the 
poverty threshold. Note that the issues of income under-reporting and non-reporting by 
respondents still remain. Information on ordering the micro-data can be obtained from http:/ 
/stats.bls.gov/csxhome.htm. There is a current project underway to impute missing income 
values for the CE. 
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Precis 


Where the jobs 
are now 


Density appears to be among the pri- 
mary determinants of job clustering 
at the beginning of the 21st century, 
according to Gerald Carlino, in “From 
Centralization to Deconcentration: 
People and Jobs Spread Out” (Busi- 
ness Review, Federal Reserve Bank of 
Philadelphia, November/December 
2000). 

Three shifts, which have determined 
the distribution of jobs and people, 
have occurred since the end of World 
War II: 1) the shift from the frostbelt to 
the sunbelt; 2) the movement from cen- 
tral cities to suburbs; and 3) “the rela- 
tively faster growth of jobs and people 
in small and less dense metropolitan 
statistical areas (MSAs).” This last shift 
is what Carlino calls “deconcentration,” 
and he has found that “jobs have grown 
less rapidly in MSAs where employment 
is dense. ..[and] employment has spread 
out faster than population during the 
postwar period, suggesting that the pro- 
portion of the population that is em- 
ployed grew faster in small and less 
dense MSAs than in the big and more 
dense MSAs.” 

As the denser areas come close to 
the carrying capacity of local resources, 
“adding jobs and people burdens ex- 
isting support systems, leading to in- 
creases in the cost of living,” such as 
when rents and housing prices around 
a major metropolitan area rise out of 
proportion to their actual value. Jobs 
are growing faster in the less densely 
populated, outlying areas, because in- 
frastructures either already exist or, 
with little ado, can be built to sustain 
the new growth. Carlino offers a sug- 
gestion to better manage the third-gen- 
erational shift’s growth: “[L]ocal plan- 
ners can enhance growth in dense MSAs 
is by adding public infrastructure to 
reduce congestion. Similarly, in the 
faster growing, less dense MSAs, local 
planners need to make sure that the 
area’s public infrastructure keeps in 


step with private growth.” Without such 
planning efforts, the new “hot spots” 
may find themselves with the same 
growth problems as those experienced 
by the major metropolitan areas during 
the first- and second-generation shifts. 


A place in the sun 
for baby-boomers 


In Economic Commentary (Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Cleveland, October 1, 
2000), Jagadeesh Gokhale and 
Laurence J. Kotlikoff question whether 
the coming few decades will bring a 
substantial increase in inheritances and 
if today’s baby-boomer workers should 
depend upon inheritances to fund their 
retirement years. 

They answer “no.” While estimates 
have placed the projected sum of fu- 
ture inheritance receipts as high as $14 
trillion by 2050 (in 1999 dollars), 
today’s elderly generations are 
wealthier because of such elements as 
growth in Social Security and medicare 
benefits during the past several de- 
cades, causing a transfer of wealth from 
younger toward older generations. 

The post-World War II generation 
produced more offspring than their par- 
ents, resulting in the current and pend- 
ing situation of many boomers having 
to split inheritance pies. “Another fac- 
tor limiting the flow of bequests across 
generations is the remarkable postwar 
increase in the degree to which the re- 
sources of the elderly are annuitized,” 
that is, composed of income that will 
cease to flow once the recipient dies. 
People are living longer and spending 
more years in retirement, thus deplet- 
ing “the assets they would otherwise 
have bequeathed to their children.” 
Gokhale and Kotlikoff conclude that 
although boomers stand to inherit 
more in the aggregate than previous 
generations have, it is their children, 
the grandchildren of today’s older 
Americans, who will be the ultimate 
beneficiaries of the economic “boom 
times” of today. 
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Escaping 
unemployment 


How well does unemployment, the 
economists’ traditional yardstick, mea- 
sure labor market tightness, given 
today’s combination of historically low 
unemployment rates and somewhat lim- 
ited wage and salary pressures? In her 
article “Discouraged and Other Margin- 
ally Attached Workers: Evidence on 
Their Role in the Labor Market,” (New 
England Economic Review, May/June 
2000), Yolanda Kodrzkycki concludes 
that it measures reasonably well, and 
that the effect of these other categories 
of worker on our understanding of the 
cyclical condition of the labor market 
is negligible. 

Three points support her findings: 
1) even when these individuals are in- 
cluded in an expanded measure of un- 
employment, the jobless rate thus mea- 
sured remains the lowest in thirty years; 
2) as a group, marginally attached 
workers are less likely to become em- 
ployed or remain employed, because 
they are more concentrated than the 
unemployed in demographic groups 
whose employment-population ratios 
are low; and 3) unemployed workers 
have been highly successful in finding 
jobs in the last several years, resulting 
in a sharp reduction in the number of 
marginally attached workers. 

The last point—seemingly contra- 
dictory—is a reflection of the simple 
fact that fewer people are entering this 
category. Kodrzkycki notes that “a 
greater share of the marginally attached 
in 1997-2000 reported finding a job the 
following month than was the case dur- 
ing 1994-96. The monthly job-finding 
rate for discouraged workers increased 
from 10 percent to about 14 percent, 
and that for other marginally attached 
workers increased from almost 11 
percent to almost 16 percent.” Even 
so, the discouraged and the margin- 
ally attached workers found employ- 
ment at a rate less than half that of 
the unemployed. . L] 


Book Reviews 


Economic liberalization 


Economic Liberalization and Labor 
Markets. Edited by Parvis Dabir-Alai 
and Mehmet Odekon. Westport, CT, 
Greenwood Press, 1999, 274 pp. $65. 


The argument conveyed by the authors 
of the 12 essays presented in this book 
may be summarized as follows: the labor 
markets of the countries and regions dis- 
cussed have been subjected to the of- 
ten severe deregulatory pressures char- 
acteristic of economic liberalization, from 
which labor market deregulation is in- 
separable. Functionally, economic lib- 
eralization seeks to ensure that the mar- 
ket, under the compulsion of global com- 
petition, allocate resources on the basis 
of price. Labor markets are to be gov- 
erned by the same criterion, that is, of 
price (wages being prices of labor) as 
the fundamental allocative mechanism. 
Whatever “distorts” this mechanism— 
such as industry wide collective bargain- 
ing, difficulty of worker dismissals, ex- 
pense of severance—should in principle 
be dismantled. 

Economic liberalization is based on 
the view that the free market, in combi- 
nation with anti-inflationary policies, will 
spur economic development and raise 
living standards. It involves privatization 
of state-run enterprises (which invariably 
entails substantial job loss); removal, or 
lowering, of trade barriers; decontrol of 
financial flows; equal treatment of for- 
eign investors; and the pegging of ex- 
change rates to make exports globally 
competitive. The import-substituting in- 
dustrial strategies of many developing 
countries of the earlier postwar period 
had become unsustainable. 

While stabilization of major macro- 
economic variables has been a focal con- 
cern of governments and international 
financial institutions, economic liberal- 
ization, so the authors’ argument implies, 
has instead destabilized the lives of sev- 
eral working people in terms of recurrent 
and at times large-scale unemployment 
and underemployment, job insecurity, 


the weakening of collective bargaining 
processes and the political strength of 
worker organizations. The distribution 
of income has become progressively 
skewed in favor of the well-to-do, and 
professional and technical employees. 
Real wages have slowly, if at all, recov- 
ered their 1960s levels. A tendency to- 
ward capital-intensive investment has 
contributed to the displacement of less 
skilled and unskilled workers, while the 
gradual shrinkage of labor-intensive pro- 
duction methods has likewise disfavored 
their employment at wages that allow 
customary living standards. 

It is evident that economic liberaliza- 
tion has eroded, if not eliminated, the 
social protection—for which worker or- 
ganizations had successfully struggled 
over many decades—against such un- 
toward market forces as business cycle 
swings, technological job displacement, 
and foreign competition. 

None of the authors discusses the 
period that preceded economic liberal- 
ization in detail. As indicated, that pe- 
riod for some Latin American countries 
began in the 1930s or 1940s and for some 
African countries began after they be- 
came independent, was marked by an im- 
port-substituting industrialization strat- 
egy—the creation of domestic indus- 
tries, especially capital and consumer 
goods. The strategy indeed achieved 
economic growth but became “ex- 
hausted” in recent decades. Economies 
of scale could not be adequately attained 
within national markets. Vested interests 
clustered to ensure protective measures. 
Currencies tended to be overvalued, for- 
eign indebtedness soared as exports 
lagged, and raw materials and fuel prices 
climbed. 

Labor did benefit from the strategy. 
In Argentina, for example, unemployment 
remained low into the 1960s; worker ben- 
efits, generous; and trade unions, 
strong. But the “redistributionist” and 
developmental policies of the Peron re- 
gime and its military and democratic suc- 
cessors could not be pursued without 
some hyperinflationary results and deep 
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budgetary deficits. Interest rates 
reached levels that contributed to steep 
declines in industrial production and real 
wages. 

The Menem administration, begin- 
ning in late 1989, instituted a radical pro- 
gram of structural adjustment, which not 
only contained inflation but diminished 
public subsidies, lifted restrictions on for- 
eign investment, and privatized an array 
of state enterprises. It also froze wages 
and salaries. Human resource services 
were cut back. Real wages plunged, on 
average buying only 29-72 percent of the 
minimal basket of essential goods and 
services (in 1990). “The transfer of in- 
come from the low- and middle-income 
groups” created a new stratum of pau- 
perized, formerly middle- and working- 
class families. Labor was further weak- 
ened by the introduction of flexible work 
rules, and the shift of collective bargain- 
ing to individual firms—a move which 
more closely aligned wage changes with 
productivity. 

In some respects, Argentina’s eco- 
nomic liberalization parallels that of Chile. 
In Chile, as later witnessed in Argentina, 
this exacted a high cost in workers’ in- 
come, security, and trade union protec- 
tion—the impotence of the unions be- 
ing to some extent assured by legisla- 
tion. Income distribution worsened and 
poverty spread, although by the early 
1990s, as real wages recovered, the inci- 
dence of poverty had declined to 26 per- 
cent from 40 percent in the earlier years. 
Privatization of state enterprises sig- 
naled, as it did in Argentina and else- 
where, favorable opportunities for for- 
eign investors. 

Economic liberalization in Mexico was 
to an extent compelled by the debt crisis 
of the 1980s but, more fundamentally, was 
adopted as the country’s import-substi- 
tuting industrial strategy, which could 
no longer be sustained—even though 
this strategy had produced high growth 
rates between 1965 and 1980. The adop- 
tion of the North American Free Trade 
Agreement (NAFTA) in 1993 must, of 
course, be regarded as part of the liber- 
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alization policy. The author of the rel- 
evant chapter concedes the advantages 
of this policy but writes that “although 
liberalization has improved the perfor- 
mance of the Mexican economy in a va- 
riety of ways, the lot of the Mexican 
worker deteriorated. ...” 

In the face of perennially high unem- 
ployment and underemployment 
(Mexico has a large informal sector where 
incomes often run at or below minimal 
subsistence needs), labor demand has 
shrunk (at least up to the time the chap- 
ter was written). The role of the state 
has diminished, meaning that govern- 
ment employment has declined, and that 
privatization (together with the competi- 
tive threat it posed to state-run enter- 
prises) has led to job cuts. Productivity 
in manufacturing has indeed risen, but 
faster than output, leading to worker dis- 
placement. Moreover, American firms in- 
vesting in Mexico often introduce capi- 
tal-intensive, rather than labor-intensive, 
production techniques, thus also limit- 
ing demand for labor. It is true that 
Maquiladoras have evidenced vigorous 
growth in output and employment, but 
real wages have continued to decline. 
Furthermore, even though a quarter of 
Mexico’s workforce is in agriculture, the 
requirement under NAFTA that Mexico’s 
agricultural tariffs be eliminated over the 
next several years threatens hundreds 
of thousands of the country’s 


campesionos with destitution as they 
are compelled to migrate to urban cen- 
ters in search of a new livelihood. 

An important chapter of the book 
deals with African countries, although 
its author does not focus on any one in 
particular, and possibly overgeneralizes 
at times. Many of these countries, like 
their Latin American counterparts, 
adopted import-substituting industrial 
strategies as they became independent 
during the post-World War II period. 
However, the development of their in- 
ternal markets was thwarted by low in- 
comes, a factor which was evidently ag- 
gravated by government exploitation of 
peasantry to accumulate the capital 
needed for the strategy. The need to im- 
port raw materials also eventually caused 
indebtedness to rise, such that up to 50 
percent of export earnings had (and has) 
to be used to pay off debt. Agriculture 
was neglected; taxes on agricultural 
products constituted up to 70 percent 
of peasants’ revenue, collected by state 
commodity boards, which then presum- 
ably guided all or part of the proceeds to 
industrialization and infrastructure 
schemes. A result has been increased 
rural-urban migration, contributing to the 
employment problems and deterioration 
of urban centers. 

However, the author notes that end- 
ing the practice of selling farm products 
to commodity boards, as well as insti- 
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tuting tax cuts in more recent years in 
some African countries, has helped ex- 
pand rural self-employment, as have de- 
valuations, which made these products 
competitive with cheap imports. 

Yet the economic development of Af- 
rican countries remains stymied by the 
large military expenditures and bureau- 
cracies of their governments, often at the 
expense of adequate infrastructure. The 
need for reform evidently cannot be met 
by economic liberalization alone; the re- 
form of governance itself remains the 
problem. 

The book is quite instructive about 
the relationship of economic liberaliza- 
tion and labor markets. But considering 
the scope of the vast number of human 
problems implicit in the discussions, it 
is surprising that the editors fail to 
present a concluding essay that comes 
to grips with these problems more 
broadly. The employment problem, once 
discussed only within the frame of the 
industrial countries, has widened to glo- 
bal scope. Can economic liberalization 
resolve it? The book’s message does not 
allow much optimism about the answer. 
One misses some further, deeper prob- 
ing of this question. 


—Horst Brand 


Economist, 
formerly with the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics 
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Notes on Current Labor Statistics 


This section of the Review presents the prin- 
cipal statistical series collected and calcu- 
lated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
series on labor force; employment; unem- 
ployment; labor compensation; consumer, 
producer, and international prices, produc- 
tivity; international comparisons; and injury 
and illness statistics. In the notes that follow, 
the data in each group of tables are briefly 
described; key definitions are given; notes 
on the data are set forth; and sources of addi- 
tional information are cited. 


General notes 


The following notes apply to several tables 
in this section: 

Seasonal adjustment. Certain monthly 
and quarterly data are adjusted to eliminate 
the effect on the data of such factors as cli- 
matic conditions, industry production sched- 
ules, opening and closing of schools, holi- 
day buying periods, and vacation practices, 
which might prevent short-term evaluation 
of the statistical series. Tables containing 
data that have been adjusted are identified as 
“seasonally adjusted.” (All other data are not 
seasonally adjusted.) Seasonal effects are es- 
timated on the basis of past experience. 
When new seasonal factors are computed 
each year, revisions may affect seasonally 
adjusted data for several preceding years. 

Seasonally adjusted data appear in tables 
1-14, 16-17, 39, and 43. Seasonally adjusted 
labor force data in tables 1 and 4-9 were re- 
vised in the February 2000 issue of the Re- 
view. Seasonally adjusted establishment sur- 
vey data shown in tables 1, 12-14 and 16— 
17 were revised in the July 2000 Review and 
reflect the experience through March 2000. 
A brief explanation of the seasonal adjust- 
ment methodology appears in “Notes on the 
data.” 

Revisions in the productivity data in table 
45 are usually introduced in the September 
issue. Seasonally adjusted indexes and per- 
cent changes from month-to-month and 
quarter-to-quarter are published for numer- 
ous Consumer and Producer Price Index se- 
ries. However, seasonally adjusted indexes 
are not published for the U.S. average All- 
Items CPI. Only seasonally adjusted percent 
changes are available for this series. 

Adjustments for price changes. Some 
data—such as the “real” earnings shown in 
table 14—are adjusted to eliminate the ef- 
fect of changes in price. These adjustments 
are made by dividing current-dollar values 
by the Consumer Price Index or the appro- 
priate component of the index, then multi- 
plying by 100. For example, given a current 
hourly wage rate of $3 and a current price 


index number of 150, where 1982 = 100, the 
hourly rate expressed in 1982 dollars is $2 
($3/150 x 100 = $2). The $2 (or any other 
resulting values) are described as “real,” 
“constant,” or “1982” dollars. 


Sources of information 


Data that supplement the tables in this sec- 
tion are published by the Bureau in a variety 
of sources. Definitions of each series and 
notes on the data are contained in later sec- 
tions of these Notes describing each set of 
data. For detailed descriptions of each data 
series, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bul- 
letin 2490. Users also may wish to consult 
Major Programs of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Report 919. News releases provide 
the latest statistical information published by 
the Bureau; the major recurring releases are 
published according to the schedule appear- 
ing on the back cover of this issue. 

More information about labor force, em- 
ployment, and unemployment data and the 
household and establishment surveys under- 
lying the data are available in the Bureau’s 
monthly publication, Employment and Earn- 
ings. Historical unadjusted and seasonally 
adjusted data from the household survey are 
available on the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/cpshome.htm 
Historically comparable unadjusted and sea- 
sonally adjusted data from the establishment 
survey also are available on the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/ceshome.htm 
Additional information on labor force data 
for areas below the national level are pro- 
vided in the BLS annual report, Geographic 
Profile of Employment and Unemployment. 

For a comprehensive discussion of the 
Employment Cost Index, see Employment 
Cost Indexes and Levels, 1975-95, BLS Bul- 
letin 2466. The most recent data from the 
Employee Benefits Survey appear in the fol- 
lowing Bureau of Labor Statistics bulletins: 
Employee Benefits in Medium and Large 
Firms; Employee Benefits in Small Private 
Establishments; and Employee Benefits in 
State and Local Governments. 

More detailed data on consumer and pro- 
ducer prices are published in the monthly 
periodicals, The cp! Detailed Report and 
Producer Price Indexes. For an overview cf 
the 1998 revision of the CPI, see the Decem- 
ber 1996 issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 
Additional data on international prices ap- 
pear in monthly news releases. 

Listings of industries for which produc- 
tivity indexes are available may be found on 
the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/iprhome.htm 

For additional information on interna- 
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tional comparisons data, see International 
Comparisons of Unemployment, BLS Bulle- 
tin 1979. 

Detailed data on the occupational injury 
and illness series are published in Occupa- 
tional Injuries and Illnesses in the United 
States, by Industry, a BLS annual bulletin. 

Finally, the Monthly Labor Review car- 
ries analytical articles on annual and longer 
term developments in labor force, employ- 
ment, and unemployment; employee com- 
pensation and collective bargaining; prices; 
productivity; international comparisons; and 
injury and illness data. 


Symbols 
n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
n.e.s. = not elsewhere specified. 
p = preliminary. To increase the time- 


liness of some series, preliminary 
figures are issued based on repre- 
sentative but incomplete returns. 
revised. Generally, this revision 
reflects the availability of later 
data, but also may reflect other ad- 
justments. 


Comparative Indicators 
(Tables 1-3) 


Comparative indicators tables provide an 
overview and comparison of major BLS sta- 
tistical series. Consequently, although many 
of the included series are available monthly, 
all measures in these comparative tables are 
presented quarterly and annually. 

Labor market indicators include em- 
ployment measures from two major surveys 
and information on rates of change in com- 
pensation provided by the Employment Cost 
Index (EC) program. The labor force partici- 
pation rate, the employment-to-population 
ratio, and unemployment rates for major de- 
mographic groups based on the Current 
Population (“household”) Survey are pre- 
sented, while measures of employment and 
average weekly hours by major industry sec- 
tor are given using nonfarm payroll data. The 
Employment Cost Index (compensation), by 
major sector and by bargaining status, is cho- 
sen from a variety of BLS compensation and 
wage measures because it provides a com- 
prehensive measure of employer costs for 
hiring labor, not just outlays for wages, and 
it is not affected by employment shifts among 
occupations and industries. 

Data on changes in compensation, prices, 
and productivity are presented in table 2. 


Measures of rates of change of compensa- 
tion and wages from the Employment Cost 
Index program are provided for all civil- 
ian nonfarm workers (excluding Federal 
and household workers) and for all private 
nonfarm workers. Measures of changes in 
consumer prices for all urban consumers; 
producer prices by stage of processing; 
, Overall prices by stage of processing; and 
overall export and import price indexes are 
given. Measures of productivity (output per 
hour of all persons) are provided for major 
sectors. 

Alternative measures of wage and com- 
pensation rates of change, which reflect the 
overall trend in labor costs, are summarized 
in table 3. Differences in concepts and scope, 
related to the specific purposes of the series, 
contribute to the variation in changes among 
the individual measures. 


Notes on the data 


Definitions of each series and notes on the 
data are contained in later sections of these 
notes describing each set of data. 


Employment and 
Unemployment Data 


(Tables 1; 4-20) 
Household survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT DATA in this section are ob- 
tained from the Current Population Survey, 
a program of personal interviews conducted 
monthly by the Bureau of the Census for the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The sample con- 
sists of about 50,000 households selected to 
represent the U.S. population 16 years of age 
and older. Households are interviewed on a 
rotating basis, so that three-fourths of the 
sample is the same for any 2 consecutive 
months. 


Definitions 


Employed persons include (1) all those who 
worked for pay any time during the week 
which includes the 12th day of the month or 
who worked unpaid for 15 hours or more in 
a family-operated enterprise and (2) those 
who were temporarily absent from their regu- 
lar jobs because of illness, vacation, indus- 
trial dispute, or similar reasons. A person 
working at more than one job is counted only 
in the job at which he or she worked the 
greatest number of hours. 

Unemployed persons are those who did 
not work during the survey week, but were 
available for work except for temporary ill- 
ness and had looked for jobs within the pre- 


ceding 4 weeks. Persons who did not look for 
work because they were on layoff are also 
counted among the unemployed. The unem- 
ployment rate represents the number unem- 
ployed as a percent of the civilian labor force. 

The civilian labor force consists of all 
employed or unemployed persons in the 
civilian noninstitutional population. Persons 
not in the labor force are those not classified 
as employed or unemployed. This group 
includes discouraged workers, defined as 
persons who want and are available for a job 
and who have looked for work sometime in 
the past 12 months (or since the end of their 
last job if they held one within the past 12 
months), but are not currently looking, 
because they believe there are no jobs 
available or there are none for which they 
would qualify. The civilian noninstitu- 
tional population comprises all persons 16 
years of age and older who are not inmates 
of penal or mental institutions, sanitariums, 
or homes for the aged, infirm, or needy. The 
civilian labor force participation rate is the 
proportion of the civilian noninstitutional 
population that is in the labor force. The 
employment-population ratio is employ- 
ment as a percent of the civilian nonin- 
stitutional population. 


Notes on the data 


From time to time, and especially after a 
decennial census, adjustments are made in 
the Current Population Survey figures to 
correct for estimating errors during the 
intercensal years. These adjustments affect 
the comparability of historical data. A de- 
scription of these adjustments and their ef- 
fect on the various data series appears in the 
Explanatory Notes of Employment and 
Earnings. 

Data beginning in 2000 are not strictly 
comparable with data for 1999 and earlier 
years because of the introduction of revised 
population controls. Additional information 
appears in the February 2000 issue of Em- 
ployment and Earnings. 

Labor force data in tables 1 and 4-9 are 
seasonally adjusted. Since January 1980, 
national labor force data have been season- 
ally adjusted with a procedure called X-11 
ARIMA which was developed at Statistics 
Canada as an extension of the standard X- 
11 method previously used by BLS. A de- 
tailed description of the procedure appears 
in the X-11 ARIMA Seasonal Adjustment 
Method, by Estela Bee Dagum (Statistics 
Canada, Catalogue No. 12-564E, January 
1983). 

At the beginning of each calendar year, 
historical seasonally adjusted data usually 
are revised, and projected seasonal adjust- 
ment factors are calculated for use during 
the January—June period. The historical sea- 


sonally adjusted data usually are revised for 
only the most recent 5 years. In July, new 
seasonal adjustment factors, which incorpo- 
rate the experience through June, are pro- 
duced for the July-December period, but no 
revisions are made in the historical data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on na- 
tional household survey data, contact the 
Division of Labor Force Statistics: (202) 691— 
6378. 


Establishment survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT, HOURS, AND EARNINGS DATA 
in this section are compiled from payroll 
records reported monthly on a voluntary ba- 
sis to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and its 
cooperating State agencies by about 300,000 
establishments representing all industries 
except agriculture. Industries are classified 
in accordance with the 1987 Standard In- 
dustrial Classification (SIC) Manual. In most 
industries, the sampling probabilities are 
based on the size of the establishment; most 
large establishments are therefore in the 
sample. (An establishment is not necessar- 
ily a firm; it may be a branch plant, for ex- 
ample, or warehouse.) Self-employed per- 
sons and others not on a regular civilian 
payroll are outside the scope of the sur- 
vey because they are excluded from estab- 
lishment records. This largely accounts for 
the difference in employment figures be- 
tween the household and establishment 
surveys. 


Definitions 


An establishment is an economic unit which 
produces goods or services (such as a fac- 
tory or store) at a single location and is en- 
gaged in one type of economic activity. 

Employed persons are all persons who 
received pay (including holiday and sick 
pay) for any part of the payroll period in- 
cluding the 12th day of the month. Per- 
sons holding more than one job (about 5 
percent of all persons in the labor force) 
are counted in each establishment which 
reports them. 

Production workers in manufacturing 
include working supervisors and nonsuper- 
visory workers closely associated with pro- 
duction operations. Those workers men- 
tioned in tables 11-16 include production 
workers in manufacturing and mining; con- 
struction workers in construction; and 
nonsupervisory workers in the following in- 
dustries: transportation and public utilities; 
wholesale and retail trade; finance, insurance, 
and real estate; and services. These groups ac- 
count for about four-fifths of the total em- 
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ployment on private nonagricultural payrolls. 

Earnings are the payments production 
or nonsupervisory workers receive during 
the survey period, including premium pay 
for overtime or late-shift work but exclud- 
ing irregular bonuses and other special 
payments. Real earnings are earnings 
adjusted to reflect the effects of changes in 
consumer prices. The deflator for this series 
is derived from the Consumer Price Index 
for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical 
Workers (CPI-W). 

Hours represent the average weekly 
hours of production or nonsupervisory work- 
ers for which pay was received, and are dif- 
ferent from standard or scheduled hours. 
Overtime hours represent the portion of av- 
erage weekly hours which was in excess of 
regular hours and for which overtime premi- 
ums were paid. 

The Diffusion Index represents the per- 
cent of industries in which employment was 
rising over the indicated period, plus one-half 
of the industries with unchanged employment, 
50 percent indicates an equal balance between 
industries with increasing and decreasing em- 
ployment. In line with Bureau practice, data 
for the 1-, 3-, and 6-month spans are season- 
ally adjusted, while those for the 12-month 
span are unadjusted. Data are centered within 
the span. Table 17 provides an index on pri- 
vate nonfarm employment based on 356 in- 
dustries, and a manufacturing index based on 
139 industries. These indexes are useful for 
measuring the dispersion of economic gains 
or losses and are also economic indicators. 


Notes on the data 


Establishment survey data are annually ad- 
justed to comprehensive counts of employ- 
ment (called “benchmarks’’). The latest ad- 
justment, which incorporated March 1999 
benchmarks, was made with the release of 
May 2000 data, published in the July 2000 
issue of the Review. Coincident with the 
benchmark adjustment, historical seasonally 
adjusted data were revised to reflect updated 
seasonal factors. Unadjusted data from April 
1999 forward and seasonally adjusted data 
from January 1996 forward are subject to 
revision in future benchmarks. 

In addition to the routine benchmark revi- 
sions and updated seasonal factors introduced 
with the release of the May 2000 data, all esti- 
mates for the wholesale trade division from 
April 1998 forward were revised to incorpo- 
rate a new sample design. This represented 
the first major industry division to convert to 
a probability-based sample under a 4-year 
phase-in plan for the establishment survey 
sample redesign project. For additional infor- 
mation, see the the June 2000 issue of Employ- 
ment and Earnings. 

Revisions in State data (table 11) occurred 
with the publication of January 2000 data. 


Beginning in June 1996, the BLS uses the 
X-12 ARIMA methodology to seasonally ad- 
just establishment survey data. This proce- 
dure, developed by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, controls for the effect of varying survey 
intervals (also known as the 4 versus 5S-week 
effect), thereby providing improved mea- 
surement of over-the-month changes and un- 
derlying economic trends. Revisions of data, 
usually for the most recent 5-year period, are 
made once a year coincident with the bench- 
mark revisions. 

In the establishment survey, estimates for 
the most recent 2 months are based on in- 
complete returns and are published as pre- 
liminary in the tables (12-17 in the Review). 
When all returns have been received, the es- 
timates are revised and published as “final” 
(prior to any benchmark revisions) in the 
third month of their appearance. Thus, De- 
cember data are published as preliminary in 
January and February and as final in March. 
For the same reasons, quarterly establish- 
ment data (table 1) are preliminary for the 
first 2 months of publication and final in the 
third month. Thus, fourth-quarter data are 
published as preliminary in January and Feb- 
ruary and as final in March. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on estab- 
lishment survey data, contact the Division of 
Monthly Industry Employment Statistics: 
(202) 691-6555. 


Unemployment data by 
State 


Description of the series 


Data presented in this section are obtained 
from the Local Area Unemployment Statis- 
tics (LAUS) program, which is conducted in 
cooperation with State employment security 
agencies. 

Monthly estimates of the labor force, 
employment, and unemployment for States 
and sub-State areas are a key indicator of lo- 
cal economic conditions, and form the basis 
for determining the eligibility of an area for 
benefits under Federal economic assistance 
programs such as the Job Training Partner- 
ship Act. Seasonally adjusted unemployment 
rates are presented in table 10. Insofar as 
possible, the concepts and definitions under- 
lying these data are those used in the national 
estimates obtained from the CPs. 


Notes on the data 


Data refer to State of residence. Monthly data 
for all States and the District of Columbia are 
derived using standardized procedures 
established by BLS. Once a year, estimates are 
revised to new population controls, usually 
with publication of January estimates, and 
benchmarked to annual average CPS levels. 
FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on data in 
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this series, call (202) 691-6392 (table 10) or 
(202) 691-6559 (table 11). 


Compensation and 
Wage Data 


(Tables 1-3; 21-27) 


COMPENSATION AND WAGE DATA are gathered 
by the Bureau from business establishments, 
State and local governments, labor unions, 
collective bargaining agreements on file with 
the Bureau, and secondary sources. 


Employment Cost Index 


Description of the series 


The Employment Cost Index (ECD is a quar- 
terly measure of the rate of change in com- 
pensation per hour worked and includes 
wages, salaries, and employer costs of em- 
ployee benefits. It uses a fixed market 
basket of labor—similar in concept to the 
Consumer Price Index’s fixed market basket 
of goods and services—to measure change 
over time in employer costs of employing 
labor. 

Statistical series on total compensation 
costs, on wages and salaries, and on benefit 
costs are available for private nonfarm work- 
ers excluding proprietors, the self-employed, 
and household workers. The total compensa- 
tion costs and wages and salaries series are 
also available for State and local government 
workers and for the civilian nonfarm economy, 
which consists of private industry and State 
and local government workers combined. Fed- 
eral workers are excluded. 

The Employment Cost Index probability 
sample consists of about 4,400 private non- 
farm establishments providing about 23,000 
occupational observations and 1,000 State 
and local government establishments provid- 
ing 6,000 occupational observations selected 
to represent total employment in each sector. 
On average, each reporting unit provides 
wage and compensation information on five 
well-specified occupations. Data are col- 
lected each quarter for the pay period includ- 
ing the 12th day of March, June, September, 
and December. 

Beginning with June 1986 data, fixed 
employment weights from the 1980 Census 
of Population are used each quarter to 
calculate the civilian and private indexes 
and the index for State and local govern- 
ments. (Prior to June 1986, the employment 
weights are from the 1970 Census of Popu- 
lation.) These fixed weights, also used to 
derive all of the industry and occupation 
series indexes, ensure that changes in these 
indexes reflect only changes in compensa- 
tion, not employment shifts among indus- 


tries or occupations with different levels of 
wages and compensation. For the bargaining 
status, region, and metropolitan/non-metro- 
politan area series, however, employment 
data by industry and occupation are not 
available from the census. Instead, the 1980 
employment weights are reallocated within 
these series each quarter based on the cur- 
rent sample. Therefore, these indexes are not 
strictly comparable to those for the aggre- 
gate, industry, and occupation series. 


Definitions 


Total compensation costs include wages, 
salaries, and the employer’s costs for em- 
ployee benefits. 

Wages and salaries consist of earnings 
before payroll deductions, including produc- 
tion bonuses, incentive earnings, commis- 
sions, and cost-of-living adjustments. 

Benefits include the cost to employers 
for paid leave, supplemental pay (includ- 
ing nonproduction bonuses), insurance, retire- 
ment and savings plans, and legally required 
benefits (such as Social Security, workers’ 
compensation, and unemployment insurance). 

Excluded from wages and salaries and em- 
ployee benefits are such items as payment-in- 
kind, free room and board, and tips. 


Notes on the data 


The Employment Cost Index for changes in 
wages and salaries in the private nonfarm 
economy was published beginning in 1975. 
Changes in total compensation cost—wages 
and salaries and benefits combined—were 
published beginning in 1980. The series of 
changes in wages and salaries and for total 
compensation in the State and local govern- 
ment sector and in the civilian nonfarm 
economy (excluding Federal employees) 
were published beginning in 1981. Histori- 
cal indexes (June 198 1=100) are available on 
the Internet: 
http://stats.bls.gov/ecthome.htm 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employment Cost Index, contact the Office 
of Compensation Levels and Trends: (202) 
691-6199. 


Employee Benefits Survey 


Description of the series 


Employee benefits data are obtained from 
the Employee Benefits Survey, an annual 
survey of the incidence and provisions of 
selected benefits provided by employers. 
The survey collects data from a sample of 
approximately 9,000 private sector and 
State and local government establishments. 
The data are presented as a percentage of em- 


ployees who participate in a certain benefit, or 
as an average benefit provision (for example, 
the average number of paid holidays provided 
to employees per year). Selected data from the 
survey are presented in table 25 for medium 
and large private establishments and in table 
26 for small private establishments and State 
and local government. 

The survey covers paid leave benefits 
such as holidays and vacations, and personal, 
funeral, jury duty, military, family, and sick 
leave; short-term disability, long-term dis- 
ability, and life insurance; medical, dental, 
and vision care plans; defined benefit and 
defined contribution plans; flexible benefits 
plans; reimbursement accounts; and unpaid 
family leave. 

Also, data are tabulated on the inci- 
dence of several other benefits, such as 
severance pay, child-care assistance, well- 
ness programs, and employee assistance 
programs. 


Definitions 


Employer-provided benefits are benefits 
that are financed either wholly or partly by 
the employer. They may be sponsored by a 
union or other third party, as long as there is 
some employer financing. However, some 
benefits that are fully paid for by the em- 
ployee also are included. For example, long- 
term care insurance and postretirement life 
insurance paid entirely by the employee are 
included because the guarantee of insurabil- 
ity and availability at group premium rates 
are considered a benefit. 

Participants are workers who are covered 
by a benefit, whether or not they use that benefit. 
If the benefit plan is financed wholly by 
employers and requires employees to complete 
a minimum length of service for eligibility, the 
workers are considered participants whether or 
not they have met the requirement. If workers 
are required to contribute towards the cost of 
a plan, they are considered participants only 
if they elect the plan and agree to make the 
required contributions. 

Defined benefit pension plans use prede- 
termined formulas to calculate a retirement 
benefit (if any), and obligate the employer to 
provide those benefits. Benefits are generally 
based on salary, years of service, or both. 

Defined contribution plans generally 
specify the level of employer and employee 
contributions to a plan, but not the formula 
for determining eventual benefits. Instead, 
individual accounts are set up for partici- 
pants, and benefits are based on amounts 
credited to these accounts. 

Tax-deferred savings plans are a type of 
defined contribution plan that allow par- 
ticipants to contribute a portion of their sal- 
ary to an employer-sponsored plan and defer 
income taxes until withdrawal. 
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Flexible benefit plans allow employees 
to choose among several benefits, such as life 
insurance, medical care, and vacation days, and 
among several levels of coverage within a given 
benefit. 


Notes on the data 


Surveys of employees in medium and large 
establishments conducted over the 1979-86 
period included establishments that 
employed at least 50, 100, or 250 workers, 
depending on the industry (most service 
industries were excluded). The survey 
conducted in 1987 covered only State and 
local governments with 50 or more 
employees. The surveys conducted in 1988 
and 1989 included medium and large 
establishments with 100 workers or more in 
private industries. All surveys conducted over 
the 1979-89 period excluded establishments 
in Alaska and Hawaii, as well as part-time 
employees. 

Beginning in 1990, surveys of State and 
local governments and small private 
establishments were conducted in even- 
numbered years, and surveys of medium and 
large establishments were conducted in odd- 
numbered years. The small establishment 
survey includes all private nonfarm 
establishments with fewer than 100 workers, 
while the State and local government survey 
includes all governments, regardless of the 
number of workers. All three surveys include 
full- and part-time workers, and workers in all 
50 States and the District of Columbia. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employee Benefits Survey, contact the Of- 
fice of Compensation Levels and Trends on 
the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/ebshome.htm 


Work stoppages 
Description of the series 


Data on work stoppages measure the num- 
ber and duration of major strikes or lockouts 
(involving 1,000 workers or more) occurring 
during the month (or year), the number of 
workers involved, and the amount of work 
time lost because of stoppage. These data are 
presented in table 27. 

Data are largely from a variety of pub- 
lished sources and cover only establish- 
ments directly involved in a stoppage. They 
do not measure the indirect or secondary 
effect of stoppages on other establishments 
whose employees are idle owing to material 
shortages or lack of service. 


Definitions 


Number of stoppages: The number of 
strikes and lockouts involving 1,000 work- 
ers or more and lasting a full shift or longer. 
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Workers involved: The number of 
workers directly involved in the stoppage. 

Number of days idle: The aggregate 
number of workdays lost by workers in- 
volved in the stoppages. 

Days of idleness as a percent of estimated 
working time: Aggregate workdays lost as a 
percent of the aggregate number of standard 
workdays in the period multiplied by total 
employment in the period. 


Notes on the data 


This series is not comparable with the one 
terminated in 1981 that covered strikes in- 
volving six workers or more. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on work 
stoppages data, contact the Office of Com- 
pensation and Working Conditions: (202) 
691-6282, or the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/cbahome.htm 


Price Data 
(Tables 2; 28-38) 


PRICE DATA are gathered by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics from retail and pri- 
mary markets in the United States. Price 
indexes are given in relation to a base pe- 
riod—1982 = 100 for many Producer Price 
Indexes, 1982-84 = 100 for many Con- 
sumer Price Indexes (unless otherwise 
noted), and 1990 = 100 for International 
Price Indexes. 


Consumer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


The Consumer Price Index (CPI) is a mea- 
sure of the average change in the prices paid 
by urban consumers for a fixed market bas- 
ket of goods and services. The CPI is calcu- 
lated monthly for two population groups, one 
consisting only of urban households whose 
primary source of income is derived from the 
employment of wage earners and clerical 
workers, and the other consisting of all ur- 
ban households. The wage earner index (CPI- 
W) is a continuation of the historic index that 
was introduced well over a half-century ago 
for use in wage negotiations. As new uses 
were developed for the CPI in recent years, 
the need for a broader and more representa- 
tive index became apparent. The all-urban 
consumer index (CPI-U), introduced in 1978, 
is representative of the 1993-95 buying hab- 
its of about 87 percent of the noninstitutional 
population of the United States at that time, 
compared with 32 percent represented in the 
CPI-W. In addition to wage earners and cleri- 
cal workers, the CPI-U covers professional, 
managerial, and technical workers, the self- 
employed, short-term workers, the unem- 
ployed, retirees, and others not in the labor 


force. 

The cp! is based on prices of food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, fuel, drugs, transportation fares, 
doctors’ and dentists’ fees, and other goods 
and services that people buy for day-to-day 
living. The quantity and quality of these 
items are kept essentially unchanged be- 
tween major revisions so that only price 
changes will be measured. All taxes directly 
associated with the purchase and use of items 
are included in the index. 

Data collected from more than 23,000 re- 
tail establishments and 5,800 housing units 
in 87 urban areas across the country are used 
to develop the “U.S. city average.” Separate 
estimates for 14 major urban centers are pre- 
sented in table 29. The areas listed are as in- 
dicated in footnote 1 to the table. The area 
indexes measure only the average change in 
prices for each area since the base period, and 
do not indicate differences in the level of 
prices among cities. 


Notes on the data 


In January 1983, the Bureau changed the 
way in which homeownership costs are 
meaured for the cPI-U. A rental equivalence 
method replaced the asset-price approach to 
homeownership costs for that series. In 
January 1985, the same change was made 
in the cpI-w. The central purpose of the 
change was to separate shelter costs from 
the investment component of home-owner- 
ship so that the index would reflect only the 
cost of shelter services provided by owner- 
occupied homes. An updated CPI-U and CPI- 
W were introduced with release of the Janu- 
ary 1987 and January 1998 data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on con- 
sumer prices, contact the Division of Con- 
sumer Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 
691-7000. 


Producer Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


Producer Price Indexes (PPI) measure av- 
erage changes in prices received by domes- 
tic producers of commodities in all stages 
of processing. The sample used for calcu- 
lating these indexes currently contains about 
3,200 commodities and about 80,000 quo- 
tations per month, selected to represent the 
movement of prices of all commodities pro- 
duced in the manufacturing; agriculture, for- 
estry, and fishing; mining; and gas and elec- 
tricity and public utilities sectors. The stage- 
of-processing structure of PPI organizes 
products by class of buyer and degree of 
fabrication (that is, finished goods, interme- 
diate goods, and crude materials). The tradi- 
tional commodity structure of PPI organizes 
products by similarity of end use or mate- 
rial composition. The industry and product 
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structure of PPI organizes data in 
accordance with the Standard Industrial 
Classification (SIC) and the product code ex- 
tension of the sic developed by the U.S. Bu- 
reau of the Census. 

To the extent possible, prices used in 
calculating Producer Price Indexes apply 
to the first significant commercial trans- 
action in the United States from the pro- 
duction or central marketing point. Price 
data are generally collected monthly, pri- 
marily by mail questionnaire. Most prices 
are obtained directly from producing com- 
panies on a voluntary and confidential ba- 
sis. Prices generally are reported for the 
Tuesday of the week containing the 13th 
day of the month. 

Since January 1992, price changes for the 
various commodities have been averaged 
together with implicit quantity weights 
representing their importance in the total net 
selling value of all commodities as of 1987. 
The detailed data are aggregated to obtain 
indexes for stage-of-processing groupings, 
commodity groupings, durability-of-product 
groupings, and a number of special composite 
groups. All Producer Price Index data are 
subject to revision 4 months after original 
publication. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on pro- 
ducer prices, contact the Division of In- 
dustrial Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 
691-7705. 


International Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


The International Price Program produces 
monthly and quarterly export and import 
price indexes for nonmilitary goods traded 
between the United States and the rest of the 
world. The export price index provides a 
measure of price change for all products sold 
by U.S. residents to foreign buyers. (“‘Resi- 
dents” is defined as in the national income 
accounts; it includes corporations, busi- 
nesses, and individuals, but does not require 
the organizations to be U.S. owned nor the 
individuals to have U.S. citizenship.) The 
import price index provides a measure of 
price change for goods purchased from other 
countries by U.S. residents. 

The product universe for both the import 
and export indexes includes raw materials, 
agricultural products, semifinished manufac- 
tures, and finished manufactures, including 
both capital and consumer goods. Price data 
for these items are collected primarily by 
mail questionnaire. In nearly all cases, the 
data are collected directly from the exporter 
or importer, although in a few cases, prices 
are obtained from other sources. 

To the extent possible, the data gathered 
refer to prices at the U.S. border for exports 
and at either the foreign border or the U.S. 


border for imports. For nearly all products, 
the prices refer to transactions completed dur- 
ing the first week of the month. Survey re- 
spondents are asked to indicate all discounts, 
allowances, and rebates applicable to the re- 
ported prices, so that the price used in the cal- 
culation of the indexes is the actual price for 
which the product was bought or sold. 

In addition to general indexes of prices 
for U.S. exports and imports, indexes are also 
published for detailed product categories of 
exports and imports. These categories are 
defined according to the five-digit level of 
detail for the Bureau of Economic Analysis 
End-use Classification (SITC), and the four- 
digit level of detail for the Harmonized 
System. Aggregate import indexes by coun- 
try or region of origin are also available. 

BLS publishes indexes for selected catego- 
ries of internationally traded services, calcu- 
lated on an international basis and on a bal- 
ance-of-payments basis. 


Notes on the data 


The export and import price indexes are 
weighted indexes of the Laspeyres type. Price 
relatives are assigned equal importance 
within each harmonized group and are then 
aggregated to the higher level. The values as- 
signed to each weight category are based on 
trade value figures compiled by the Bureau 
of the Census. The trade weights currently 
used to compute both indexes relate to 1990. 

Because a price index depends on the same 
items being priced from period to period, it is 
necessary to recognize when a product’s speci- 
fications or terms of transaction have been 
modified. For this reason, the Bureau’s ques- 
tionnaire requests detailed descriptions of the 
physical and functional characteristics of the 
products being priced, as well as information 
on the number of units bought or sold, dis- 
counts, credit terms, packaging, class of buyer 
or seller, and so forth. When there are changes 
in either the specifications or terms of trans- 
action of a product, the dollar value of each 
change is deleted from the total price change 
to obtain the “pure” change. Once this value 
is determined, a linking procedure is em- 
ployed which allows for the continued repric- 
ing of the item. 

For the export price indexes, the preferred 
pricing is f.a.s. (free alongside ship) U.S. port 
of exportation. When firms report export 
prices f.o.b. (free on board), production point 
information is collected which enables the 
Bureau to calculate a shipment cost to the port 
of exportation. An attempt is made to collect 
two prices for imports. The first is the import 
price f.o.b. at the foreign port of exportation, 
which is consistent with the basis for valua- 
tion of imports in the national accounts. The 
second is the import price c.i.f.(costs, insur- 
ance, and freight) at the U.S. port of importa- 


tion, which also includes the other costs as- 
sociated with bringing the product to the U.S. 
border. It does not, however, include duty 
charges. For a given product, only one price 
basis series is used in the construction of an 
index. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on inter- 
national prices, contact the Division of In- 
ternational Prices: (202) 691-7155. 


Productivity Data 
(Tables 2; 39-42) 


Business sector and major 
sectors 


Description of the series 


The productivity measures relate real output 
to real input. As such, they encompass a fam- 
ily of measures which include single-factor 
input measures, such as output per hour, out- 
put per unit of labor input, or output per unit 
of capital input, as well as measures of mul- 
tifactor productivity (output per unit of com- 
bined labor and capital inputs). The Bureau 
indexes show the change in output relative 
to changes in the various inputs. The mea- 
sures cover the business, nonfarm business, 
manufacturing, and nonfinancial corporate 
sectors. 

Corresponding indexes of hourly com- 
pensation, unit labor costs, unit nonlabor 
payments, and prices are also provided. 


Definitions 


Output per hour of all persons (labor pro- 
ductivity) is the quantity of goods and ser- 
vices produced per hour of labor input. Out- 
put per unit of capital services (capital pro- 
ductivity) is the quantity of goods and ser- 
vices produced per unit of capital services 
input. Multifactor productivity is the quan- 
tity of goods and services produced per com- 
bined inputs. For private business and pri- 
vate nonfarm business, inputs include labor 
and capital units. For manufacturing, in- 
puts include labor, capital, energy, non-en- 
ergy materials, and purchased business ser- 
vices. 

Compensation per hour is total compen- 
sation divided by hours at work. Total com- 
pensation equals the wages and salaries of 
employees plus employers’ contributions for 
social insurance and private benefit plans, 
plus an estimate of these payments for the 
self-employed (except for nonfinancial cor- 
porations in which there are no self-em- 
ployed). Real compensation per hour is 
compensation per hour deflated by the 
change in the Consumer Price Index for All 
Urban Consumers. 

Unit labor costs are the labor compen- 
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sation costs expended in the production of a 
unit of output and are derived by dividing 
compensation by output. Unit nonlabor 
payments include profits, depreciation, 
interest, and indirect taxes per unit of out- 
put. They are computed by subtracting com- 
pensation of all persons from current-dollar 
value of output and dividing by output. 

Unit nonlabor costs contain all the 
components of unit nonlabor payments ex- 
cept unit profits. 

Unit profits include corporate profits 
with inventory valuation and capital con- 
sumption adjustments per unit of output. 

Hours of all persons are the total hours 
at work of payroll workers, self-employed 
persons, and unpaid family workers. 

Labor inputs are hours of all persons ad- 
justed for the effects of changes in the edu- 
cation and experience of the labor force. 

Capital services are the flow of services 
from the capital stock used in production. It 
is developed from measures of the net stock 
of physical assets—equipment, structures, 
land, and inventories—weighted by rental 
prices for each type of asset. 

Combined units of labor and capital 
inputs are derived by combining changes in 
labor and capital input with weights which 
represent each component’s share of total 
cost. Combined units of labor, capital, energy, 
materials, and purchased business services are 
similarly derived by combining changes in 
each input with weights that represent each 
input’s share of total costs. The indexes for 
each input and for combined units are based 
on changing weights which are averages of the 
shares in the current and preceding year (the 
Tornquist index-number formula). 


Nofes on the data 


Business sector output is an annually-weighted 
index constructed by excluding from real gross 
domestic product (cpp) the following outputs: 
general government, nonprofit institutions, 
paid employees of private households, and the 
rental value of owner-occupied dwellings. 
Nonfarm business also excludes farming. Pri- 
vate business and private nonfarm business 
further exclude government enterprises. The 
measures are supplied by the U.S. Department 
of Commerce’s Bureau of Economic Analy- 
sis. Annual estimates of manufacturing sectoral 
output are produced by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Quarterly manufacturing output in- 
dexes from the Federal Reserve Board are ad- 
justed to these annual output measures by the 
BLS. Compensation data are developed from 
data of the Bureau of Economic Analysis and 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Hours data are 
developed from data of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

The productivity and associated cost mea- 
sures in tables 39-42 describe the relation- 
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ship between output in real terms and the 
labor and capital inputs involved in its pro- 
duction. They show the changes from period 
to period in the amount of goods and ser- 
vices produced per unit of input. 

Although these measures relate output to 
hours and capital services, they do not mea- 
sure the contributions of labor, capital, or any 
other specific factor of production. Rather, 
they reflect the joint effect of many influences, 
including changes in technology; shifts in the 
composition of the labor force; capital invest- 
ment; level of output; changes in the utiliza- 
tion of capacity, energy, material, and research 
and development; the organization of produc- 
tion; managerial skill; and characteristics and 
efforts of the work force. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
productivity series, contact the Division of 
Productivity Research: (202) 691-5606. 


Industry productivity 
measures 


Description of the series 


The BLS industry productivity data 
supplement the measures for the business 
economy and major sectors with annual 
measures of labor productivity for selected 
industries at the three- and four-digit levels 
of the Standard Industrial Classification 
system. In addition to labor productivity, 
the industry data also include annual 
measures of compensation and unit labor 
costs for three-digit industries and measures 
of multifactor productivity for three-digit 
manufacturing industries and railroad 
transportation. The industry measures differ 
in methodology and data sources from the 
productivity measures for the major sectors 
because the industry measures are 
developed independently of the National 
Income and Product Accounts framework 
used for the major sector measures. 


Definitions 


Output per hour is derived by dividing an index 
of industry output by an index of labor input. 
For most industries, output indexes are de- 
rived from data on the value of industry out- 
put adjusted for price change. For the remain- 
ing industries, output indexes are derived from 
data on the physical quantity of production. 

The labor input series consist of the hours 
of all employees (production workers and non- 
production workers), the hours of all persons 
(paid employees, partners, proprietors, and 
unpaid family workers), or the number of em- 
ployees, depending upon the industry. 

Unit labor costs represent the labor 
compensation costs per unit of output pro- 
duced, and are derived by dividing an index 
of labor compensation by an index of out- 


put. Labor compensation includes pay- 
roll as well as supplemental payments, in- 
cluding both legally required expenditures 
and payments for voluntary programs. 

Multifactor productivity is derived by 
dividing an index of industry output by an 
index of the combined inputs consumed in 
producing that output. Combined inputs 
include capital, labor, and intermediate pur- 
chases. The measure of capital input used 
represents the flow of services from the 
capital stock used in production. It is devel- 
oped from measures of the net stock of 
physical assets—equipment, structures, 
land, and inventories. The measure of in- 
termediate purchases is a combination of 
purchased materials, services, fuels, and 
electricity. 


Notes on the data 


The industry measures are compiled from 
data produced by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics and the Bureau of the Census,with addi- 
tional data supplied by other government 
agencies, trade associations, and other 
sources. 

For most industries, the productivity 
indexes refer to the output per hour of all 
employees. For some trade and services in- 
dustries, indexes of output per hour of all 
persons (including self-employed) are con- 
structed. For some transportation indus- 
tries, only indexes of output per employee 
are prepared. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Industry Produc- 
tivity Studies: (202) 691-5618. 


International Comparisons 
(Tables 43—45) 


Labor force and 
unemployment 


Description of the series 


Tables 43 and 44 present comparative meas- 
ures of the labor force, employment, and un- 
employment—approximating U.S. con- 
cepts—for the United States, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Japan, and several European countries. 
The unemployment statistics (and, to a lesser 
extent, employment statistics) published by 
other industrial countries are not, in most 
cases, comparable to U.S. unemployment 
Statistics. Therefore, the Bureau adjusts the 
figures for selected countries, where neces- 
sary, for all known major definitional differ- 
ences. Although precise comparability may 
not be achieved, these adjusted figures pro- 
vide a better basis for international compari- 
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sons than the figures regularly published by 
each country. 


Definitions 


For the principal U.S. definitions of the labor 
force, employment, and unemployment, see 
the Notes section on Employment and Unem- 
ployment Data: Household survey data. 


Notes on the data 


The adjusted statistics have been adapted to 
the age at which compulsory schooling ends 
in each country, rather than to the U.S. stan- 
dard of 16 years of age and older. Therefore, 


the adjusted statistics relate to the popula- 
tion aged 16 and older in France, Sweden, 
and the United Kingdom; 15 and older in 
Canada, Australia, Japan, Germany, Italy 
from 1993 onward, and the Netherlands; and 
14 and older in Italy prior to 1993. The insti- 
tutional population is included in the denomi- 
nator of the labor force participation rates 
and employment-population ratios for Japan 
and Germany; it is excluded for the United 
States and the other countries. 

In the U.S. labor force survey, persons on 
layoff who are awaiting recall to their jobs 
are Classified as unemployed. European and 
Japanese layoff practices are quite different 
in nature from those in the United States; 
therefore, strict application of the U.S. defi- 
nition has not been made on this point. For 
further information, see Monthly Labor Re- 
view, December 1981, pp. 8-11. 

The figures for one or more recent years 
for France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, 
and the United Kingdom are calculated using 
adjustment factors based on labor force sur- 
veys for earlier years and are considered pre- 
liminary. The recent-year measures for these 
countries, therefore, are subject to revision 
whenever data from more current labor force 
surveys become available. 

There are breaks in the data series for the 
United States (1990, 1994, 1997, 1998), 
France (1992), Italy (1991, 1993), the Neth- 
erlands (1988), and Sweden (1987). 

For the United States, the break in series 
reflects a major redesign of the labor force 
survey questionnaire and collection method- 
ology introduced in January 1994. Revised 
population estimates based on the 1990 cen- 
sus, adjusted for the estimated undercount, 
also were incorporated. In 1996, previously 
published data for the 1990-93 period were 
revised to reflect the 1990 census-based 
population controls, adjusted for the un- 
dercount. In 1997, revised population con- 
trols were introduced into the household sur- 
vey. Therefore, the data are not strictly 
conparable with prior years. In 1998, new 
composite estimation procedures and minor 
revisions in population controls were intro- 


duced into the household survey. Therefore, 
the data are not strictly comparable with data 
for 1997 and earlier years. See the Notes sec- 
tion on Employment and Unemployment 
Data of this Review. 

For France, the 1992 break reflects the 
substitution of standardized European Union 
Statistical Office (EUROSTAT) unemployment 
Statistics for the unemployment data esti- 
mated according to the International Labor 
Office (ILO) definition and published in the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD) annual yearbook and 
quarterly update. This change was made be- 
cause the EUROSTAT data are more up-to-date 
than the OECD figures. Also, since 1992, the 
EUROSTAT definitions are closer to the U.S. 
definitions than they were in prior years. The 
impact of this revision was to lower the un- 
employment rate by 0.1 percentage point in 
1992 and 1993, by 0.4 percentage point in 
1994, and 0.5 percentage point in 1995. 

For Italy, the 1991 break reflects a revi- 
sion in the method of weighting sample data. 
The impact was to increase the unemploy- 
ment rate by approximately 0.3 percentage 
point, from 6.6 to 6.9 percent in 1991. 

In October 1992, the survey methodol- 
ogy was revised and the definition of unem- 
ployment was changed to include only those 
who were actively looking for a job within 
the 30 days preceding the survey and who 
were available for work. In addition, the 
lower age limit for the labor force was raised 
from 14 to 15 years. (Prior to these changes, 
BLS adjusted Italy’s published unemploy- 
ment rate downward by excluding from the 
unemployed those persons who had not 
actively sought work in the past 30 days.) 
The break in the series also reflects the in- 
corporation of the 1991 population census 
results. The impact of these changes was to 
raise Italy’s adjusted unemployment rate by 
approximately 1.2 percentage points, from 
8.3 to 9.5 percent in fourth-quarter 1992. 
These changes did not affect employment 
significantly, except in 1993. Estimates by 
the Italian Statistical Office indicate that em- 
ployment declined by about 3 percent in 
1993, rather than the nearly 4 percent indi- 
cated by the data shown in table 44. This dif- 
ference is attributable mainly to the incorpo- 
ration of the 1991 population benchmarks in 
the 1993 data. Data for earlier years have not 
been adjusted to incorporate the 1991 cen- 
sus results. 

For the Netherlands, a new survey ques- 
tionnaire was introduced in 1992 that al- 
lowed for a closer application of ILO guide- 
lines. EUROSTAT has revised the Dutch series 
back to 1988 based on the 1992 changes. The 
1988 revised unemployment rate is 7.6 per- 
cent; the previous estimate for the same year 
was 9.3 percent. 

There have been two breaks in series in 


the Swedish labor force survey, in 1987 and 
1993. Adjustments have been made for the 
1993 break back to 1987. In 1987, a new 
questionnaire was introduced. Questions re- 
garding current availability were added and 
the period of active workseeking was re- 
duced from 60 days to 4 weeks. These 
changes lowered Sweden’s 1987 unemploy- 
ment rate by 0.4 percentage point, from 2.3 
to 1.9 percent. In 1993, the measurement 
period for the labor force survey was 
changed to represent all 52 weeks of the year 
rather than one week each month and a new 
adjustment for population totals was intro- 
duced. The impact was to raise the unem- 
ployment rate by approximately 0.5 per- 
centage point, from 7.6 to 8.1 percent. Sta- 
tistics Sweden revised its labor force survey 
data for 1987-92 to take into account the 
break in 1993. The adjustment raised the 
Swedish unemployment rate by 0.2 percent- 
age point in 1987 and gradually rose to 0.5 
percentage point in 1992. 

Beginning with 1987, BLS has adjusted the 
Swedish data to classify students who also 
sought work as unemployed. The impact of 
this change was to increase the adjusted un- 
employment rate by 0.1 percentage point in 
1987 and by 1.8 percentage points in 1994, 
when unemployment was higher. In 1998, 
the adjusted unemployment rate had risen 
from 6.5 to 8.4 percent due to the adjustment 
to include students. 

The net effect of the 1987 and 1993 
changes and the BLS adjustment for students 
seeking work lowered Sweden’s 1987 unem- 
ployment rate from 2.3 to 2.2 percent. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 691-5654. 


Manufacturing productivity 
and labor costs 


Description of the series 


Table 45 presents comparative indexes of 
manufacturing labor productivity (output per 
hour), output, total hours, compensation per 
hour, and unit labor costs for the United 
States, Canada, Japan, and nine European 
countries. These measures are trend compari- 
sons—that is, series that measure changes 
over time—rather than level comparisons. 
There are greater technical problems in com- 
paring the levels of manufacturing output 
among countries. 

BLS constructs the comparative indexes 
from three basic aggregate measures—out- 
put, total labor hours, and total compensa- 
tion. The hours and compensation measures 
refer to all employed persons (wage and sal- 
ary earners plus self-employed persons and 
unpaid family workers) in the United States, 
Canada, Japan, France, Germany, Norway, 
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and Sweden, and to all employees (wage and 
salary earners) in the other countries. 


Definitions 


Output, in general, refers to value added in 
manufacturing from the national accounts of 
each country. However, the output series 
for Japan prior to 1970 is an index of indus- 
trial production, and the national accounts 
measures for the United Kingdom are essen- 
tially identical to their indexes of industrial 
production. 

The 1977-97 output data for the United 
States are the gross product originating (value 
added) measures prepared by the Bureau of 
Economic Analysis of the U.S. Department 
of Commerce. Comparable manufacturing 
output data currently are not available prior 
to 1977. 

U.S. gross product originating is a chain- 
type annual-weighted series. (For more in- 
formation on the U.S. measure, see Robert E. 
Yuskavage, “Improved Estimates of Gross 
Product by Industry, 1959-94,” Survey of 
Current Business, August 1996, pp. 133- 
55.) The Japanese value added series is based 
upon one set of fixed price weights for the 
years 1970 through 1997. Output series for 
the other foreign economies also employ fixed 
price weights, but the weights are updated 
periodically (for example, every 5 or 10 years). 

To preserve the comparability of the U.S. 
measures with those for other economies, BLS 
uses gross product originating in manufac- 
turing for the United States for these com- 
parative measures. The gross product origi- 
nating series differs from the manufacturing 
output series that BLS publishes in its news 
releases on quarterly measures of U.S. pro- 
ductivity and costs (and that underlies the 
measures that appear in tables 39 and 41 in 
this section). The quarterly measures are on 
a‘‘sectoral output” basis, rather than a value- 
added basis. Sectoral output is gross output 
less intrasector transactions. 

Total labor hours refers to hours worked 
in all countries. The measures are developed 
from statistics of manufacturing employment 
and average hours. The series used for France 
(from 1970 forward), Norway, and Sweden 
are official series published with the national 
accounts. Where official total hours series are 
not available, the measures are developed by 
BLS using employment figures published with 
the national accounts, or other comprehen- 
sive employment series, and estimates of 
annual hours worked. For Germany, BLS uses 
estimates of average hours worked developed 
by a research institute connected to the Min- 
istry of Labor for use with the national ac- 
counts employment figures. For the other 
countries, BLS constructs its own estimates 
of average hours. 

Denmark has not published estimates of 
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average hours for 1994-97; therefore, the BLS 
measure of labor input for Denmark ends in 
19932 

Total compensation (labor cost) includes 
all payments in cash or in-kind made directly 
to employees plus employer expenditures for 
legally required insurance programs and con- 
tractual and private benefit plans. The mea- 
sures are from the national accounts of each 
country, except those for Belgium, which are 
developed by BLS using statistics on employ- 
ment, average hours, and hourly compensa- 
tion. For Canada, France, and Sweden, com- 
pensation is increased to account for other sig- 
nificant taxes on payroll or employment. For 
the United Kingdom, compensation is reduced 
between 1967 and 1991 to account for em- 
ployment-related subsidies. Self-employed 
workers are included in the all-employed-per- 
sons measures by assuming that their hourly 
compensation is equal to the average for wage 
and salary employees. 


Notes on the data 


In general, the measures relate to total manu- 
facturing as defined by the International Stan- 
dard Industrial Classification. However, the 
measures for France (for all years) and Italy 
(beginning 1970) refer to mining and manu- 
facturing less energy-related products, and 
the measures for Denmark include mining 
and exclude manufacturing handicrafts from 
1960 to 1966. 

The measures for recent years may be 
based on current indicators of manufactur- 
ing output (such as industrial production in- 
dexes), employment, average hours, and 
hourly compensation until national accounts 
and other statistics used for the long-term 
measures become available. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 691-5654. 


Occupational Injury 
and Illness Data 


(Tables 46-47) 


Survey of Occupational 
Injuries and Ilinesses 


Description of the series 


The Survey of Occupational Injuries and IIl- 
nesses collects data from employers about their 
workers’ job-related nonfatal injuries and ill- 
nesses. The information that employers provide 
is based on records that they maintain under 
the Occupational Safety and Health Act of 


1970. Self-employed individuals, farms with 
fewer than 11 employees, employers regulated 
by other Federal safety and health laws, and 
Federal, State, and local government agencies 
are excluded from the survey. 

The survey is a Federal-State coopera- 
tive program with an independent sample 
selected for each participating State. A 
stratified random sample with a Neyman al- 
location is selected to represent all private 
industries in the State. The survey is strati- 
fied by Standard Industrial Classification 
and size of employment. 


Definitions 


Under the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act, employers maintain records of nonfatal 
work-related injuries and illnesses that in- 
volve one or more of the following: loss of 
consciousness, restriction of work or motion, 
transfer to another job, or medical treatment 
other than first aid. 

Occupational injury is any injury such as 
a cut, fracture, sprain, or amputation that re- 
sults from a work-related event or a single, in- 
stantaneous exposure in the work environment. 

Occupational illness is an abnormal con- 
dition or disorder, other than one resulting from 
an occupational injury, caused by exposure to 
factors associated with employment. It in- 
cludes acute and chronic illnesses or disease 
which may be caused by inhalation, absorp- 
tion, ingestion, or direct contact. 

Lost workday injuries and illnesses are 
cases that involve days away from work, or 
days of restricted work activity, or both. 

Lost workdays include the number of 
workdays (consecutive or not) on which 
the employee was either away from work 
or at work in some restricted capacity, or 
both, because of an occupational injury or 
illness. BLS measures of the number and 
incidence rate of lost workdays were dis- 
continued beginning with the 1993 survey. 
The number of days away from work or 
days of restricted work activity does not 
include the day of injury or onset of illness 
or any days on which the employee would 
not have worked, such as a Federal holiday, 
even though able to work. 

Incidence rates are computed as the 
number of injuries and/or illnesses or lost 
work days per 100 full-time workers. 


Notes on the data 


The definitions of occupational injuries and 
illnesses are from Recordkeeping Guidelines 
for Occupational Injuries and Illnesses (U.S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, September 1986). 

Estimates are made for industries and em- 
ployment size classes for total recordable cases, 
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lost workday cases, days away from work 
cases, and nonfatal cases without lost work- 
days. These data also are shown separately for 
injuries. Illness data are available for seven cat- 
egories: occupational skin diseases or disorders, 
dust diseases of the lungs, respiratory condi- 
tions due to toxic agents, poisoning (systemic 
effects of toxic agents), disorders due to physi- 
cal agents (other than toxic materials), disor- 
ders associated with repeated trauma, and all 
other occupational illnesses. 

The survey continues to measure the num- 
ber of new work-related illness cases which 
are recognized, diagnosed, and reported dur- 
ing the year. Some conditions, for example, 
long-term latent illnesses caused by exposure 
to carcinogens, often are difficult to relate to 
the workplace and are not adequately recog- 
nized and reported. These long-term latent ill- 
nesses are believed to be understated in the 
survey’s illness measure. In contrast, the over- 
whelming majority of the reported new ill- 
nesses are those which are easier to directly 
relate to workplace activity (for example, con- 
tact dermatitis and carpal tunnel syndrome). 

Most of the estimates are in the form of 
incidence rates, defined as the number of in- 
juries and illnesses per 100 equivalent full- 
time workers. For this purpose, 200,000 em- 
ployee hours represent 100 employee years 
(2,000 hours per employee). Full detail on the 
available measures is presented in the annual 
bulletin, Occupational Injuries and Illnesses: 
Counts, Rates, and Characteristics. 

Comparable data for more than 40 States 
and territories are available from the BLS Of- 
fice of Safety, Health and Working Condi- 
tions. Many of these States publish data on 
State and local government employees in ad- 
dition to private industry data. 

Mining and railroad data are furnished to 
BLS by the Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration and the Federal Railroad Administra- 
tion. Data from these organizations are in- 
cluded in both the national and State data 
published annually. 

With the 1992 survey, BLS began publish- 
ing details on serious, nonfatal incidents re- 
sulting in days away from work. Included are 
some major characteristics of the injured and 
ill workers, such as occupation, age, gender, 
race, and length of service, as well as the cir- 
cumstances of their injuries and illnesses (na- 
ture of the disabling condition, part of body 
affected, event and exposure, and the source 
directly producing the condition). In general, 
these data are available nationwide for de- 
tailed industries and for individual States at 
more aggregated industry levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on occu- 
pational injuries and illnesses, contact the 
Office of Occupational Safety, Health and 
Working Conditions at (202) 691-6180, or 
access the Internet at: : 

http://www.bls.gov/oshhome.htm 


Census of Fatal 
Occupational Injuries 


The Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries 
compiles a complete roster of fatal job-re- 
lated injuries, including detailed data about 
the fatally injured workers and the fatal 
events. The program collects and cross 
, checks fatality information from multiple 
sources, including death certificates, State 
and Federal workers’ compensation reports, 
Occupational Safety and Health Administra- 
tion and Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration records, medical examiner and au- 
topsy reports, media accounts, State motor 
vehicle fatality records, and follow-up ques- 
tionnaires to employers. 

In addition to private wage and salary 
workers, the self-employed, family mem- 
bers, and Federal, State, and local govern- 
ment workers are covered by the program. 


To be included in the fatality census, the 
decedent must have been employed (that is 
working for pay, compensation, or profit) 
at the time of the event, engaged in a legal 
work activity, or present at the site of the 
incident as a requirement of his or her job. 


Definition 


A fatal work injury is any intentional or un- 
intentional wound or damage to the body re- 
sulting in death from acute exposure to energy, 
such as heat or electricity, or kinetic energy 
from a crash, or from the absence of such es- 
sentials as heat or oxygen caused by a specific 
event or incident or series of events within a 
single workday or shift. Fatalities that occur 
during a person’s commute to or from work are 
excluded from the census, as well as work-re- 
lated illnesses, which can be difficult 
to identify due to long latency periods. 


Notes on the data 


Twenty-eight data elements are collected, 
coded, and tabulated in the fatality program, 
including information about the fatally in- 
jured worker, the fatal incident, and the ma- 
chinery or equipment involved. Summary 
worker demographic data and event charac- 
teristics are included in a national news re- 
lease that is available about 8 months after 
the end of the reference year. The Census of 
Fatal Occupational Injuries was initiated in 
1992 as a joint Federal-State effort. Most 
States issue summary information at the time 
of the national news release. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries con- 
tact the BLS Office of Safety, Health, and 
Working Conditions at (202) 691-6175, or 
the Internet at: 

http://www.bls.gov/oshhome.htm 


Bureau of Labor Statistics Internet 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics World Wide Web site on the Internet contains a range of 
data on consumer and producer prices, employment and unemployment, occupational com- 
pensation, employee benefits, workplace injuries and illnesses, and productivity. The 
homepage can be accessed using any Web browser: 


Also, some data can be accessed through anonymous FTP or Gopher at 


http://stats.bls.gov 


stats.bls.gov 
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Current Labor Statistics: Comparative Indicators 


1. Labor market indicators 
a 


1998 1999 2000 
Selected indicators 1998 1999 ‘es 
HT} IV | IW Hil IV I 1) il 
Employment data 
Employment status of the civilian noninstitutionalized J 
population (household survey):' 

Labor force participation rate...... 67.1 67.1 67.0 67.1 67.2 67.1 67.0 67.0 67.5 67.3 67.0 
Employment-population ratio 64.1 64.3 64.0 64.1 64.3 64.2 64.2 64.3 64.7 64.6 64.3 
Unemployment rate 4.5 4.2 4.5 4.4 4.3 4.3 4.2 41 41 4.0 4.0 
4.4 41 4.5 4.3 4.2 4.2 4.1 4.0 4.0 3.9 3.9 
Tit 10.3 Tle) 10.6 10.4 10.4 10.0 10.4 9.7 9.7 9.7 

3.2 3.0 3:2 3.1 3.0 3.0 3.0 2.9 2.9 2.8 2.8 

4.6 4.3 4.5 4.6 4.4 44 44 4.2 4.2 4.1 4.2 

16 to 24 years. 9.8 9.5 9.9 9.4 9.8 9.2 9.5 9.4 9.6 9.0 8.5 

PAY CR Lele KON) ihren os rere cr os wot Conroe teercen ten cecererence carecrceceeech 3.6 3.3 3.5 3.6 3.4 3.4 3.3 3.1 3.2 3.2 3.3 

Employment, nonfarm (payroll data), in thousands:! 

125,865 | 128,786 | 126,180} 126,967| 127,800] 128,430) 129,073 | 129,783 130,626 | 131,552 | 131,619 

Private sector.... 106,042 | 108,616 | 106,321} 107,016) 107,741 | 108,319} 108,874} 109,507 | 110,195 | 110,725 | 111,089 
GOGOS-PIOGUGING oe caics os-coaec sh ersnsct-ccesenenpeapsnnce vi eaas acer cay 25,414 25,482 25,408 25,469 25,488 25,454 25,459 25,524 25,680 25,703 25,670 
Manufacturing... 18,805 18,543 18,765 18,716 18,632 18,543 18,516 18,482 18,481 18,488 18,448 
Service-producing 100,451 | 103,304) 100,772 | 101,498) 102,312 | 102,976| 103,614| 104,259} 104,946 | 105,849| 105,949 


Average hours: 


PIVEN SOCRON 5. isos sci siesscsasccncrecatcczcscescncah es aa Peedincworaunenenetas eae 34.6 34.5 34.6 34.6 34.5 34.5 34.5 34.5 34.5 34.5 34.4 
ManntHaCuniniQ:ccas.csessasa-re- ks cic perany xtce davaskercactsemraces sMenee 41.7 41.7 41.7 41.7 41.6 417 41.8 41.7 41.7 417 41.4 
OVOrtinO ecceienencetieaticcenes) cca shs rere Vouunavsusdaeraansemnananes 4.6 4.6 46 4.5 4.5 46 4.6 4.7 4.6 4.7 45 
Employment Cost Index” 
Percent change in the ECI, compensation: 

All workers (excluding farm, household and Federal workers)...... 3.4 3.4 1.2 6 4 1.0 11 9 is 1.0 1 
Private industry WOmKGIS .csccsciteccececaenseonenecansasssaysdznscsssesenapsintnae 3.5 3.4 Hel 6 4 1.1 9 9 1.6 1.2 9 
Good s-nraduicingc.c1 ree eee ewe 28 3.4 7 & 8 7 1.0 1.6 42 9 
Samvice-produciige cs eee ere ee cee 3.8 3.4 13 6 3 13 9 8 1.4 12 1.0 
State and local government WOFKETS..........10:-0c0eseeeereseeseaeneeeees 3.0 3.4 TS 6 5 4 1.5 1.0 6 3 1.3 

Workers by bargaining status (private industry): 
3.0 2h 11 5 4 EF 3 a gf 1.0 12 
Nonunion... 3.5 3.6 1.1 6 & 12 9 1.0 1.5 1.2 1.0 


' Quarterly data seasonally adjusted. 
2 Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are calculated using the last month of each quarter. 
° Goods-producing industries include mining, construction, and manufacturing. Service-producing industries include all other private sector industries. 
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2. Annual and quarterly percent changes in compensation, prices, and productivity 


1998 1999 
Selected measures 1998 1999 = 
Ml IV I 1) Ml IV | Il il 
a t 
Compensation data’? 
Employment Cost Index—compensation (wages, 
salaries, benefits): 
Civilian nonfarm... 3.4 3.4 Le 0.6 0.4 1.0 11 0.9 1.3 1.0 1.0 
Private nonfarm ae 3.5 3.4 dent 6 4 ne 9 9 1.5. ie’ 9 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
Civilian nonfarm): cece eeecc ccs «cose. atv ses excsce cesta vasonvis sees oe 3.7 3.5 1.3 if 5 1.0 qa 8 11 1.0 1.1 
PPFIVQLOMMONI ANN cescesssscarccceecerachosecceavarsranccacciecterseeeertsazci 3.9 3.5 1:3 6 AS} fe2! 9 9 Ue, 1.0 1.0 
Price data‘ | 
Consumer Price Index (All Urban Consumers): All Items...... 1.6 aye 4 eZ “fh e/ 1.0 2 Ti a6 1.0 
Producer Price Index: 

EINSNEGQOOGS... oo stcsasespsucsastcnsusced-udeacseetsastesenssevrcsececorasateg .0 2.9 -1 4 0 2 15 1 1.4 1.2 1.0 
FiniShed/CONSUMEN GOONS zest. cevccaceaccoceretesscsucceccovreneccseses 0 3.8 0 2 .0 1.8 2.2 —2 1.8 1.5 1.0 
Capital equipment..................0066 0 .3 —4 9 -1 -.4 -4 1.2 at 0 0 

Intermediate materials, supplies, and components............ -3.3 3.7 —5 -1.6 -.2 1.9 1.9 | 1.9 1.5 1.0 

Crude imatenialls:.ccxageecs ac 2us02 et taste cbalee sath Peeteecveonetavsesicweseuctneat -16.7 15.3 -5.6 2.5 -1 9.4 10.2 -3.5 9.4 7.8 —6 

Productivity data® 
Output per hour of all persons: 


Annual changes are December-to-December changes. 
calculated using the last month of each quarter. Compensation and price data are not 
seasonally adjusted, and the price data are not compounded. 

® Excludes Federal and private household workers. 
$ Annual rates of-change are computed by comparing annual averages. Quarterly per- 


3. Alternative measures of wage and compensation changes 


Quarterly changes 


are 


cent changes reflect annual rates of change in quarterly indexes. The data are 
seasonally adjusted. 


* Output per hour of all employees. 


Quarterly average Four quarters ending— 
Components 1999 2000 1999 2000 
ll il | IV ! ll Ul i} Ml IV i ll Il 
T T 
Average hourly compensation: 
Allip@rsOns; DUSINGSS 'SOCIOM, .recccccsccs0c-0ccnccssnstsaentssasssensesacsevessnsens 5.0 5.3 3.8 3.5 7.0 5.7 5.0 Sal 48 4.4 4.9 5.0 
All persons, nonfarm DUSINESS SECHOF........-..-c.escensereeeeeereeeeeteeseed 5.0 5.5 4.2 3.9 5.9 6.3 4.8 4.8 4.8 4.6 4.9 5.1 
Employment Cost Index—compensation: 
Citilianwonialimett.. ee ee es eer! 1.0 14 9 1.3 1.0 1.0 3.2 34 3.4 43 4.4 43 
PI Gate OMANI ace ate wrtcaBece cdeckc ttessiuscsvevevovanseeses=casdectsecouevseracaraved 11 9 9 eS 12. 9 Rofo} oA 3.4 4.6 4.6 4.6 
UPSHOT bar Gia Se seieecre ete ceehc nto Cicer Creek ConeCH cece reancar os-cboer Dosen Ub 9 Th 1:3 1.0 1 PLGf 25 251, 3.6 3.9 4.2 
LTO eee Rae Beast cope is PCO ee Pee CE reece ME EO Cee RE eet 1.2 9 1.0 1.5 Ler 1.0 3.4 3:2 3.6 4.7 4.6 4.7 
State and local GQOVErNMeNts............sssceeseereereeereseeeeneereceneeesenes 4 1.5 1.0 6 3 1.3 3.0 2.9 3.4 3.6 MS) 33 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
Gia OIItRT INV eases case nh ate ccsse rater 1.0 141 8 11 1.0 141 3.6 3.3 3.5 4.0 4.0 4.0 
PEVGEAIG TION ee ccaecseereesevasconeseavavunnncerovusacersssevectqtasspwacccssexedsnsds 1.2 9 9 1.2 1.0 1.0 3.6 3.2 3.5 4.2 41 41 
WO SMON aire vets ciceas se neenseencetetaonceenceusesene 8 Wh 6 AS 9 1) 3.1 2.5 2.6 Pda 2.8 3.2 
INOMUNIOMN se os erces a cacrecercses cecsveccasesences 2 9 9 1:3 1.1 1.0 3.7 3.3 3.6 4.4 4.3 4.3 
State and local governments. 4 1.9 oo 6 3 1.7 3.1 3.3 3.6 3.8 3.7 Se) 


' Seasonally adjusted. "Quarterly average" is percent change from a quarter ago, at an annual rate. 


? Excludes Federal and household workers. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


4. Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{Numbers in thousands] 


Annual average 1999 2000 
Employment status — 
1998 1999 Oct. Nov. Dec. (san. Feb. Mar. Apr. May = suty | Aug. Sept. | Oct 
+ +— 
TOTAL 
Civilian noninstitutional ~ 
population’ €s, doenrag: | 205,220 | 207,753 | 208,483 | 208,666 | 208,832 | 208,782 | 208,907 | 209,053 | 209,216 209,371 | 209,543 | 209,727 | 209,935 | 210,161 | 210,378 
Civilian labor force.. | 137,673 | 139,368 | 139,697 | 139,834 | 140,108 | 140,910 | 141,165 | 140,867 | 141,230 | 140,489 | 140,762 | 140,399 | 140,742 | 140,639 | 140,918 
Participation rate......... 67.1 67.1 67.0 67.0 67.1 67.5 67.6 67.4 67.5 67.1 67.2 66.9 67.0 66.9 67.0 
EMployed......scsseceeseseeees 131,463 | 133,488 | 133,940 | 134,098 | 134,420 | 135,221 | 135,362 | 135,159 | 135,706 | 134,715 | 135,179 | 134,749 | 134,912 | 135,161 | 135,422 
Employment-pop- 

ulation ratio®............. 64.1 64.3 64.2 64.3 64.4 64.8 64.8 64.7 64.9 64.3 64.5 64.2 64.3 64.3 64.4 
Unemployed... 6,210 5,880 5,757 5,736 5,688 5,689 5,804 5,708 5,524 5,774 5,583 5,650 5,829 5,477 5,496 
Unemployment rate.... 4.5 4.2 41 4] 41 4.0 41 41 3.9 41 4.0 4.0 41 3.9 3.9 
Not in the labor force........ 67,547 | 68,385| 68,786| 68,832] 68,724 | 67,872| 67,742| 68,187| 67,986 | 68,882} 68,781 | 69,329| 69,193) 69,522| 69,460 


Men, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 
90,790 | 91,555] 91,896] 91,986] 92,052| 92,057] 92,092} 92,145] 92,303] 92,408) 92,546 | 92,642 | 92,754 | 92,863} 92,969 
69,715 | 70,194| 70,339) 70,388] 70,529] 70,917| 71,120] 70,822) 70,761| 70,603} 70,714} 70,702} 71,067} 71,002| 71,128 

76.8 76.7 76.5 76.5 76.6 77.0 77.2 76.9 76.7 76.4 76.4 76.3 76.6 76.5 76.5 


population’ seers 
Civilian labor force.. 
Participation rate. 


Employed... ...{ 67,135 | 67,761 | 67,898) 68,037] 68,197] 68,585| 68,691| 68,480| 68,481] 68,230} 68,430| 68,440/| 68,757| 68,699} 68,743 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 73.9 74.0 73.9 74.0 741 74.5 74.6 74.3 74.2 73.8 73.9 73.9 74.1 74.0 73.9 
Agriculture... 2,350 2,244 2,206 2,262 2,227 2,303 2,309 2,232 2,213 2,217 2,269 2,296 2,288 2,350 2,196 
Nonagricultural 
industries.. | 64,785 | 65,517] 65,692] 65,775} 65,970] 66,282| 66,382| 66,249| 66,269) 66,013) 66,161 | 66,144| 66,469} 66,349| 66,547 
Unemployed 2,580 2,433 2,441 2,351 2,332 2,332 2,429 2,342 2,280 2,373 2,284 2,263 2,309 2,303 2,385 
Unemployment rate.... 3.7 3.5 3.5 3.3 3.3 3.3 3.4 3.3 3.2 3.4 3.2 3.2 3.2 3.2 3.4 


Women, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ fete eet 98,786 ; 100,158 | 100,458 | 100,573 | 100,666 | 100,579 | 100,666 | 100,713 | 100,809 | 100,929 | 101,007 | 101,111 | 101,209 | 101,321 | 101,448 


Civilian labor force.. 59,702} 60,840] 60,955) 61,052] 61,154] 61,576] 61,575| 61,671] 61,920| 61,614| 61,596 | 61,508 | 61,260| 61,386] 61,481 
Participation rate. 60.4 60.7 60.7 60.7, 60.7 61.2 61.2 61.2 61.4 61.0 61.0 60.8 60.5 60.6 60.6 
EMployed.es cess ccnceseaneuxy 57,278 | 58,555} 58,800} 58,838] 58,958 | 59,280) 59,398 | 59,422| 59,757| 59,248; 59,278} 59,222 | 58,949] 59,268| 59,417 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio* 58.0 58.5 58.5 58.5 58.6 58.9 59.0 59.0 59.3 58.7 58.7 58.6 58.2 58.5 58.6 
Agriculture....... 768 803 800 768 791 826 871 894 899 864 834 792 824 744 734 
Nonagricultural 
industries..............644 56,510} 57,752 | 58,000] 58,070} 58,167) 58,454] 58,526| 58,528/ 58,858) 58,383| 58444) 58430) 58,125/| 58524| 58683 
Unemployed.............00-++ 2,424 2,285 2,155 2,214 2,196 2,297 2,178 2,249 2,163 2,367 2,318 2,286 2,311 2,118 2,065 
Unemployment rate.... 41 3.8 3.5 3.6 3.6 3.7 3.5 3.6 3.5 3.8 3.8 3.7 3.8 3.5 3.4 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 
Civilian noninstitutional } 
population’ ew S Te te. at 15,644 | 16,040 | 16,129} 16,107] 16,114] 16,147] 16,149] 16,196]! 16,104] 16,034| 15,991 15,974 | 15,972] 15,977] 15,960 
Civilian labor force 8,256 8,333 8,403 8,394 8,425 8,416 8,470 8,374 8,549 8,271 8,452 8,189 8,415 8,251 8,309 
Participation rate......... 52.8 52.0 82:1 52.1 §2.3 52.1 52.4 51.7 53.1 51.6 §2.9 $1.3 52.7 51.6 52.1 
Employed:stvzescssrssests: 7,051 Clee 7,242 7,223 7,265 7,356 7,273 7,257 7,467 7,237 7,471 7,087 7,206 7,195 7,262 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio” - 45.1 44.7 44.9 44.8 45.1 45.6 45.0 44.8 46.4 45.1 46.7 44.4 45.1 45.0 45.5 
Agriculture... 261 234 232 280 261 242 228 233 243 217 218 211 232 247 304 
Nonagricultural 
industriéS...............4 6,790 6,938 7,010 6,943 7,004 7,114 7,046 7,024 7,224 7,020 7,253 6,876 6,974 6,948 6,958 
Unemployed... 1,205 1,162 1,161 1,171 1,160 1,060 1,197 1,117 1,082 1,034 981 1,101 1,209 1,056 1,047 
Unemployment rate.... 14.6 13.9 13.8 14.0 13.8 12.6 141 13.3 12.7 12.5 11.6 13.4 14.4 12.8 12.6 
White 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ eee. A, eee 171,478 | 173,085 | 173,585 | 173,709 | 173,821 | 173,812 | 173,886 | 173,983 | 174,092 | 174,197 | 174,316 | 174,443 | 174,587 | 174,745 | 174,899 
Civilian labor force.. | 115,415 | 116,509 | 116,654 | 116,703 ) 117,008 | 117,716 | 117,821 | 117,832 | 117,988 | 117,097 | 117,451 | 117,258 | 117,551 | 117,535 | 117,500 
Participation rate......... 67.3 67.3 67.2 67.2 67.3 67.7 67.8 67.7 67.8 67.2 67.4 67.2 67.3 67.3 67.2 
EMPIOVOG rescresigare vesssevee 110,931 | 112,235 | 112,548 | 112,611 | 112,951 | 113,704 | 113,634 | 113,630 | 113,915 | 112,988 | 113,484 | 113,156 | 113,352 | 113,450 | 113,516 
Employment-pop- ‘ 
ulation ratio”............. 64.7 64.8 64.8 64.8 65.0 65.4 65.3 65.3 65.4 64.9 65.1 64.9 64.9 64.9 64.9 
Unemployed... 4,484 4,273 4,106 4,092 4,057 4,011 4,187 4,202 4,073 4,108 3,967 4,103 4,199 4,085 3 94 
Unemployment rate.... 3.9 3.7 3.5 3.6 3.5 3.4 3.6 3.6 3.5 3.5 3.4 3.5 3.6 3.5 3.4 
Black 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ Scatter 24,373 | 24,855 | 24,985 | 25,019] 25,051 | 25,047] 25,076) 25,105} 25,135] 25,161 | 25,191 | 25,221| 25,258 25,299 | 25,339 
Civilian labor force.............4 15,982 | 16,365 | 16,489} 16,508) 16,513} 16,622] 16,785] 16,572| 16,636] 16,596| 16,557| 16,456 16,512 | 16,403 16,593 
Participation rate. 65.6 65.8 66.0 66.0 65.9 66.4 66.9 66.0 66.2 66.0 65.8 65.2 65.4 64.8 65 5 
Employed... 14,556 | 15,056} 15,124] 15,187) 15,204] 15,254] 15,471 15,356 | 15,444] 15,261 15,275 | 15,190] 15,190] 15,246] 15 380 
Employment-pop- ; : 
ulation ratio?...... 59.7 60.6 60.5 60.7 60.7 60.9 61.7 61.2 61.4 60.7 60.6 60.2 60.1 60.3 60.7 
Unemployed... 1,426 1,309 1,365 1,321 1,309 1,368 1,314 1,216 1,191 1,335 1,302 1,266 1,322 1 156 1 213 
Unemployment rate.... 8.9 8.0 8.3 8.0 7.9 8.2 7.8 7.3 F224. 8.0 79 (4 ; 8.0 7.0 ra 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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4. Continued—Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adiusted 
[Numbers in thousands] 


Ee 
Annual average 
Employment status g a099 ae 
1998 1999 Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June | July Aug. | Sept. Oct. 
iI =e 
Hispanic origin 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ Pe ed 21,070 | 21,650 | 21,881 | 21,947 | 22,008] 22,047) 22,108| 22,166| 22,231 | 22,292 | 22,355] 22,422] 22.488| 22,555| 22,618 
Civilian labor force............., 14,317 14,665 14,809 14,887 14,984 15,251 15,249 15,313 15,355 15,322 15,325 15,188 15,248 15,536 15,496 
Participation rate......... 67.9 67.7 67.7 67.8 68.1 69.2 69.0 69.1 69.1 68.7 68.6 67.7 67.8 68.9 68.5 
EMIDIOVOO ti sccecctecxeecesces 13,291 13,720 13,879 13,979 14,095 14,395 14,382 14,355 14,524 14,432 14,461 14,339 14,371 14,666 14,728 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio® 63.1 63.4 63.4 63.7 64.0 65.3 65.1 64.8 65.3 64.7 64.7 64.0 63.9 65.0 65.1 
Unemployed 1,026 945 930 908 889 856 868 958 831 890 864 849 876 871 767 
Unemployment rate.... 7.2 6.4 6.3 5.6 5.4 
" The population figures are not seasonally adjusted. data for the "other races" groups are not presented and Hispanics are included in both the 
? Civilian employment as a percent of the civilian noninstitutional population. white and black population groups. 


NOTE: Detail for the above race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals because 


5. Selected employment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[In thousands] 


Annual average 1999 2000 
1998 1999 Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. 


a - + 


Selected categories 


Characteristic 
Employed, 16 years and over..} 131,463 | 133,488 | 133,940 | 134,098 | 134,420 | 135,221 | 135,362 | 135,159 | 135,706 | 134,715 | 135,179 | 134,749 | 134,912 | 135,161 | 135,422 
70,693 71,446 71,623 71,732 71,927 72,358 72,473 72,313 72,307 71,948 72,217 72,063 72,407 | 72,352 | 72,378 
60,771 62,042 62,317 62,366 62,493 | 62,863 62,889 | 62,846} 63,399 62,767 | 62,962 62,686 | 62,505 | 62,809 | 63,044 


Married men, spouse 


PTOSOM co toestectancsecesesteseens 42,923 43,254 43,206 | 43,273 43,283 43,951 43,535 | 43,297 | 43,272 43,216 | 43,357 43,284 43,372 | 43,324] 43,363 
Married women, spouse 
PFOSOMt RS ates conndoontesstts 32,872 | 33,450] 33,521 | 33,635] 33,762 | 34,166 | 33,882 | 33,780| 33,877] 33,786 | 33,824] 33,618] 33,413] 33,402 | 33,604 
Women who maintain 
SAIMNINOS: .ncecce-thetpscas<cnnesuneboos 7,904 8,229 8,398 8,526 8,375 8,362 8,220 8,082 8,307 8,301 8,280 8,483 8,519 8,548 8,441 
Class of worker 
Agriculture: 

Wage and salary workers..... 2,000 1,944 1,936 2,049 2,018 2,024 2,025 2,043 2,054 2,006 2,059 2,079 2,056 2,010 2,044 
Self-employed workers........ 1,341 1,297 1,267 1,216 1,211 1,320 1,344 1,292 1,272 1,252 1,175 1,182 1,258 1,288 5 Wa 
Unpaid family workers.......... 38 40 42 41 36 38 51 42 43 38 50 40 37 39 31 

Nonagricultural industries: 

Wage and salary workers..... 119,019 | 121,323 | 121,654 | 121,965 | 122,426 | 122,823 | 123,166 | 123,169 | 123,623 | 122,860 | 123,002 | 122,681 | 122,773 | 122,992 | 123,367 
GOvernMent..........ceceeeeeeeee 18,383 18,903 | 18,817} 18,902] 18,959] 19,013] 19,394} 19,598} 19,280} 19,169] 18,777) 18497} 18496] 18,979) 19,047 
Private industries...............- 100,637 | 102,420 | 102,837 | 103,063 | 103,467 | 103,810 | 103,772 | 103,571 | 104,343 | 103,691 | 104,225 | 104,184 | 104,277 | 104,013 | 104,320 
Private households........| 962 933 939 944 948 952 1,016 998 1,019 953 957 807 716 812 793 
AG leeccctccrewesscerscsrese orcs 99,674 | 101,487 | 101,898 | 102,119 | 102,519 | 102,858 | 102,756 | 102,573 | 103,324 | 102,783 | 103,268 | 103,377 | 103,561 | 103,201 | 103,527 
Self-employed workers.. 8,962 8,790 8,833 8,686 8,662 8,802 8,793 8,704 8,750 8,714 8,665 8,609 8,590 8,799 8,550 
Unpaid family workers 103 95 101 108 98 92 74 107 103 82 71 80 116 105 144 

Persons at work part time’ 

All industries: 
Part time for economic 
TOASOMS vecwsscenss cvepearesnsass} 3,665 3,357 3,179 3,274 3,320 3,219 3,139 3,124 3,124 3,248 SAia 3,071 3,164 3,189 3,200 
Slack work or business 
CONGHIONS 2 42<0-c020secse0e0 2,095 1,968 1,928 1,930 1,951 1,893 1,807 1,820 1,844 1,962 1,811 1,846 1,997 2,101 1,900 
Could only find part-time 
WOK sarsesoaneiess-neneseooe- 1,258 1,079 993 1,032 1,025 1,012 1,023 953 1,016 978 1,022 900 855 815 973 
Part time for noneconomic 
KOASONG sceeneaecsseeveanese-os 18,530 18,758 | 18,799} 18,651 18,618 | 18,889} 19,031 18,770 | 18474} 18409} 18308| 18558] 18,709} 18,456) 18,704 
Nonagricultural industries: 
Part time for economic 
FORSONG  ccdenestecenoscrensssue 3,501 3,189 2,983 3,105 UICY/ 3,066 2,985 3,003 3,021 3,096 2,967 2,940 3,038 3,021 3,031 
Slack work or business 
CONIU ONS is ecersvosensevesancovs 1,997 1,861 1,807 1,815 1,843 1,801 1,705 1,766 1,782 1,840 1,713 1,750 1,924 1,983 1,810 
Could only find part-time 
WO Kissezstniedersiieveseonae: 1,228 1,056 964 1,013 1,018 966 1,005 922 989 962 994 881 838 804 945 
Part time for noneconomic 
ROASONG:.js:sesoceseicstasssase 17,954 18,197 | 18,249} 18,083 | 18,061 18,347 | 18406 | 18,184| 17,943} 17,853} 17,743| 18,041 18,190 | 17,879 | 18,158 


' Excludes persons "with a job but not at work" during the survey period for such reasons as vacation, illness, or industrial disputes. 
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6. Selected unemployment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Unemployment rates] 


3 : Annual average 1999 2000 " 
I 
me Taek 1998 j 1999 | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. i Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. 
“T . —— 
Characteristic 2 
Total, 16 years AN OVEN.......s:sccceeseeeseeeees 4.5 4.2 41 41 41 4.0 4] 41 3.9 41 4.0 4.0 41 3.9 3.9 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years.. 14.6 13.9 13.8 14.0 13.8 12.6 14.1 13.3 12.7 12.5 11.6 13.4 14.4 12.8 12.6 
Men, 20 years and over... : 3.7 3.5 3.5 3.3 3.3 3.3 3.4 3.3 3.2 3.4 3.2 3.2 3.2 3.2 3.4 
Women, 20 years and OVEL.......::cecee-e4 41 3.8 3.5 3.6 3.6 3.7 3.5 3.6 3.5 3.8 3.8 3.7 3.8 3.5 3.4 
Whiteitotal: crc.ccocesacrcrensere 3.9 SV7/ 3.5 3.5 39 3.4 3.6 3.6 3.5 3.5 3.4 3.5 3.6 3.5 3.4 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years | 12.6 12.0 11.8 12.0 12.2 10.8 12.5 11.7 11.6 10.6 9.4 14:5 12.2 11.5 11.1 
Men, 16 to 19 yearS.......secseseseee 14.1 12.6 11.9 12.8 13.3 12.4 14.4 1433 13.0 10.7 11.2 12.6 13.3 12.2 11.5 
Women, 16 to 19 yea"... 10.9 11.3 AA a7. Te 10.9 9.41 10.4 12.1 10.0 10.5 7.4 10.3 11.0 10.7 10.6 
Men, 20 years and OVET........::00e00+ 3.2 3.0 2.9 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.9 2.9 2.8 2.8 2.8 27. 2.7 2.9 2.9 
Women, 20 years and OVET...........+++4 3.4 3.3 3.1 3.1 3.0 3.1 3.1 3.2 3.1 3.3 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.1 2.9 
BlaGks total isecacrameronsvacesonreansercarsssenesst 8.9 8.0 8.3 8.0 7.9 8.2 7.8 7.3 toe 8.0 7.9 rai, 8.0 7.0 7.3 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 yeals..........006] 27.6 27.9| 30.8] 284] 25.3) 239) 243] 251 22.2 23.9} 25:4] 266) 27.8) “23.9 24.2 
Men, 16 to 19 yealS..........seecsesees 30.1 30.9 85.3)|) .81/05)| -27.5°| 24:0.) 22:3 5 2t3ihe 2210 217 ily Bew 25.0 337 | 26:7 28.0 
Women, 16 to 19 yearS.........0:0: 25:3 25.1 26.1 25.9| 23.0/ 23.8] 266] 289| 224) 20.2 18.2 27.9'| 22.5 21.5 21.0 
Men, 20 years and over..... : 7.4 6.7 ale 7.0 7.0 7.4 7A 6.4 6.6 FZ 6.9 6.7 7.4 6.3 7.0 
Women, 20 years and ovef.........:+..++ 7.9 6.8 6.1 6.6 6.7 7.2 6.5 6.1 5.8 7.0 6.6 6.4 6.3 5.8 5.6 
Hispanic origin, total... Wie. 6.4 6.3 6.1 5.9 5.6 7 6.3 5.4 5.8 5.6 5.6 5g, 5.6 5.0 
Married men, spouse present............. 2.4 ae 2.2 241 2:2 2.0 24 2.0 1.8 1.9 1.9 2.0 2.0 2.1 2.0 
Married women, spouse present........ 2.9 2.7 2.5 2:5 2:5: 2.6 2.6 aa 2.6 2.9 2.6 2.8 2.9 2.8 2.4 
Women who maintain families............ 7.2 6.4 6.0 6.0 6.2 6.2 6.1 6.8 6.3 | 6.5 6.1 5.6 6.0 5.3 5.4 
Full-time workefs...........00++ 4.3 41 4.0 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.9 3.8 3.7 4.0 3.8 3.8 
Part-time WOrkeTS.........0:0000000 ; 5.3 5.0 47 4.9 4.9 4.6 4.9 5.1 4.6 5.3 48 5.3 5.0 4.6 4.4 
Industry 
Nonagricultural wage and salary 
WOTKOMSistivtesestavcsvzpustityeecvensaustr niavearsireredl 4.6 4.3 4.2 4.2 41 4.2 4.2 4.3 4.0 4.2 4.0 44 44 4.0 4.0 
WAIN Fase scctedec rechten consectecctv daecncetece 3.2 5:7. 5.0 4.6 44 2.6 4.0 2.5 2.8 4.2 35 5 46 5.8 re) 
GOMSHTICHON caccecmasspseescucenseosssccsvansosrencced 7.5 7.0 6.7 5:7 6.6 6.4 res) 6.9 5.2 5.8 5.9 5.9 6.5 6.4 6.5 
Manufacturing: cstecsccccccoresscessessarecacveverd 3.9 3.6 3.7 3.7 3.6 3.2 3.3 3.9 4.0 3.7 3.4 3.6 3.5 3.6 44 
DUPaDIS GOOdS. 65: <cccseanccareoe-snesttdevecee | 3.4 3.5 3.5 3.7 3.6 2.8 3.0 3.0 3.9 3.6 3.5 3.3 3.1 3 3.8 
Nondurable goods....... 47 3.9 4.0 3.7 3.5 3.9 3.8 52 44 3.7 3.1 4.0 4.3 4.4 45 
Transportation and public utilities. 3.4 3.0 3.1 3.3 3.0 3.7 3.2 3.1 2.9 3.2 2.7. 3.2 3.41 3.3 2.7 
Wholesale and retail trade............... 5 5.5) 52 4.9 5.3 S12 5.1 5.3 5.4 4.9 5.1 5.2 5.0 5.1 47 47 
Finance, insurance, and real estate...... 2.5 2.3 2.3 2.3 241 2.5 2.9 2.4 2.6 2.4 2.3 241 2.5 2.0 2.4 
SOIMICES eases sercacstvassevanhareteevtrcesssnteunperee 4.5 41 4.0 3.9 3.8 4.2 3.7 4.0 3.7 44 3.8) 4.0 3.8 3.6 3.5 
GOVErMMENt WOFKETS.......scescesceseseeeeeceneees 2.3 2.2 21 2.0 at 2.1 2.2 tz Aad) 2.0 2.5 24 2.4 2.0 2.0 
Agricultural wage and salary workers....... 8.3 8.9 Tre 8.3 aA 5.0 6.5 5.6 8.4 7.6 7.3 7.0 8.5 7.8 9.2 
Educational attainment’ 
Less than a high school diploma............... | TA 6.7 6.6 6.5 6.0 6.6 6.0 6.9 6.1 7.0 6.4 6.4 6.1 6.1 6.4 
High school graduates, no college............. 4.0 3.5 3.3 3.3 3.5 3.5 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.6 3.4 3.3 3.7 3.3 3.5 
Some college, less than a bachelor's 
GOON GG acagevasderssteotivccvarcrvodseestrtes 3.0 2.8 2.7 a7 2.5 2.6 2.9 Mays 2.6 2.5 2.9 2.8 2.9 2.6 2.4 
College graduates.. 16 


' Data refer to persons 25 years and over. 
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7. Duration of unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[Numbers in thousands] 


Weeks of Annual average 1999 
unemployment 1998 1999 | Oct. | Nov, | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. 


Less than 5 weeks 


eatweuscecendieetacnes 2,622 2,568 | 2,545 | 2,601 2,620 | 2,447 | 2,603] 2,824] 2,455| 2,531 2,595 | 2,470} 2,594] 2,487] 2,497 
5 to 14 weeks 


baccestecongsteecnac cnnsericcoace 1,950 1,832 | 1,811 1,760 | 1,694) 1,754] 1,864] 1,719] 1,868] 1,953] 1,759] 1,812] 1,846] 1,717] 1,703 
sac anesnadectensenseeeea 1,637 1,480 | 1,434] 1,401 1,388} 1,372) 1,277) 1,295) 1,250) 1,837 }=;242} 1,331 1,384 | 1,226 


1,320 

1S itO]26 WECKS:conc.cccsscseccsccscssonwes 763 755 719 725 693 667 673 657 670 677 593 654 679 602 715 

27 WEEKS And OVET..........eccceccesees 875 725 715 676 695 705 604 637 580 660 649 677 705 624 605 

Mean duration, in weeks..... 14.5 13.4 13:2 13.0 12.9 13.2 12.5 12.8 12.4 12.6 12.4 13.3 13.0 11.9 12.4 

Median duration, in weeks 6.7 6.4 6.3 6.2 5.9 §.7. 6.41 6.0 6.0 5.8 5.8 6.0 6.2 oy 6.2 
a eee es 


8. Unemployed persons by reason for unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[Numbers in thousands] 


A RR RR 


Reason for Annual average 1999 2000 
unemployment 1998 1999 Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct 
| IL ie 
JOD TOSCLS <2 oon. scae cece neesceeaennve 2,822 2,622 | 2,518] 2,493] 2,401] 2,477] 2,616] 2,541| 2,306] 2,483] 2,450] 2,417) 2,615] 2,511] 2,428 
On temporary layOff....ccsseesecseeeed 866 848 802 851 795 739 838 781 703 894 959 856 940 823 791 
Not on temporary layOff........::+-+++ 1,957 1,774| 1,716} 1,642] 1,606] 1,739] 1,778) 1,759} 1,602] 1,589] 1,491| 1,561| 1,674] 1,688| 1,637 
Ob leavelsseee estes eerrs-teasree, 734 783 778 821 825 776 759 824 883 774 671 799 782 746 837 
Reentrantsrsccsctccessecootaeccierarencese 2,132 2,005 | 1,958] 1,935] 2,036| 2,043] 1,975] 1,979] 1,961] 2,093| 2,076| 1,961] 1,919| 1,774| 1,842 
Newrentraniss.srce cere 520 469 511 485 453 393 387 434 408 500 343 402 514 an 383 


Percent of unemployed 


OEIGSETS ARE ee 45.5 44.6 43.7 43.5 42.0 43.5 45.6 44.0 41.9 42.4 44.2 43.3 44.8 46.2 44.2 
On temporary layoff........-...eeeee4 13.9 14.4 13.9 14.8 13.9 13.0 14.6 13:5 12.8 15.3 17.3 15.3 16.1 15.1 14.4 
Not on temporary layoff...............4 31.5 30.2 29.8 28.6 28.1 30.6 31.0 30.5 29.1 27.2 26.9 28.0 28.7 31.0 29.8 

NODIICAVENS vei sees cscscacssinsexeresnnsssessees 11.8 13's) 13S 14.3 14.4 13.6 13.2 14.3 15.1 ifehe 12.1 14.3 13.4 13.7 15:3 

Reentrants..........:ccecce sciaenvvaieentters 34.3 34.1 34.0 33.7 35.6 35.9 34.4 34.3 35.6 35.8 37.5 35.1 32.9 32.6 33.5 

Ne@WIGNIANtS.<.0:.ctsssvccceciseerwexsseencses 8.4 8.0 8.9 8.5 7.9 6.9 (B7/ 7.5 74 8.5 6.2 toe 8.8 5 7.0 

Percent of civilian 
labor force 

Job losers’ 1 | Pe EN ee ee oA ene 24 1.9 1.8 1.8 Les 1.8 1.9 1.8 1.6 1.8 1.7 1.7 1.9 1.8 Were 

Job leavers. 5 6 6 6 6 6 5 6 6 6 5 6 6 5 6 

Reentrants.. me 1.0 1.4 1.4 1.4 1.5 1.4 1.4 1.4 1.4 1.5 1.5 1.4 1.4 1.4 ness 

New entrants.. 4 3 4 3 3 3 3 3 a) 4 2 3 4 4 3 


' Includes persons who completed temporary jobs. 
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9. Unemployment rates by sex and age, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Civilian workers] 


Annual average 1999 2000 
Sex and age a= ez, 
1998 1999 Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. 
| te 
Total, 16 years ANd OVET........eee 45 4.2 44 eal 41 4.0 41 41 3.9 41 4.0 4.0 4.1 3.9 3.9 
16 tO 24 YOAMS......csesceseseseseneesesees 10.4 9.9 10.0 10.0 9.8 9.3 10.0 9.7 9.3 9.8 9.0 9.2 9.4 8.7 8.9 
16 tO 19 YOAIS.........sccerreerceesene 14.6 13.9 13.9 14.0 13.8 12.6 14.1 13.3 12.7 12.5 11.6 13.4 14.4 12.8 12.6 
16 10 17 YCAIS.....cccccereeeceeseess 17.2 16.3 15.9 16.5 16.5 14.0 15.9 15.3 14.6 16.0 13.1 16.5 17.1 15.7 14.9 
18 to 19 years.. 12.8 12.4 12.4 12.3 12.1 11.4 12.8 12.1 11.4 10.4 10.6 11.5 12.6 11.2 11.3 
20 to 24 years..... 7.9 7.5 fet Tet 7.4 74 7.8 7.6 ee 8.2 75 6.8 6.4 6.4 6.8 
25 years and over.. : 3.4 3.1 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.0 2.9 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.1 3.0 2.9 
25 to 54 VOarS...seesscrcncecsacavenss 3.5 Se 3.1 3.4 3.0 3.1 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.1 3.1 3.2 3.2 3.0 3.0 
55 years ANd OVEL.......eceeees uk 2.8 PAT 2.6 2.7 2.8 3.0 2.7 2.4 2.4 2.3 2.4 2.6 2.8 2.9 
Men, 16 years and OVET...........-0++ 4.4 41 441 4.0 4.0 3.9 41 3.8 3.8 3.9 3.9 3.8 4.0 3.8 3.9 
16 tO 24 YOaNS.......cccccssresccsaceoesss 11.1 10.3 10.4 10.2 10.6 9.7 10.3 9.2 9.6 10.0 9.5 9.6 10.1 9.3 9.4 
16 10’ TO YOAIS ocr ccccsscccnesstesess 16.2 14.7 14.2 14.9 15.2 14.0 15.5 12.4 13.6 13.1 14.1 14.0 16.0 13.6 13.2 
16.89 17 YOarS oni. sseesentisssinnsn 19.1 17.0 15.5 16.9 17.7 14.3 17.3 15.1 15.8 16.9 15.6 17.4 16.9 17.4 PAs 
18 to 19 yeaMs........cccrceseceee 14.4 13.1 13.2 13.6 13.5 13.7 13.9 10.5 12.4 10.8 13.3 11.9 15.5 11.0 10.3 
20 80 24 YEATS......cssccscsseecsrseees 8.1 tek 8.2 £5 7.8 7:2 7.3 7.4 7.3 8.3 6.8 Ft 6.7 6.9 7.4 
25 YEAS ANG OVEL........ceeeceeeeeeee 3.2 3.0 2.9 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.9 2.8 VT 6 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.9 
25 to 54 years... 3.3 3.0 3.0 2.9 2.9 2.9 2.9 2.8 27 2.8 2.9 2.8 2.9 2.8 2.9 
55 years and OVEL.......:.:00+ 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.6 2.5 2:5 2.8 2.8 Zt 2.6 2.2 2.4 2 2.6 2.9 
Women, 16 years and ovet............ 4.6 4.3 4.2 4.2 44 4.2 41 4.3 4.0 4.3 41 4.3 4.3 4.0 3.9 
TG 10:24: VONS roxcrescscssecrexreonverves 9.8 9.5 9.6 9.8 8.9 8.9 9.6 10.2 8.9 9.5 8.5 8.9 8.6 8.0 8.4 
16 tO 19 YOaIS........secseercereseee 12.9 13.2 13.4 13.0 12.2 11.1 12.6 14.4 11.6 11.8 8.9 12.8 12.6 11.9 12.0 
16 to 17 years... = 15.1 15.5 16.3 16.1 15.1 13.7 14.3 15.4 13.3 15.0 10.4 15.5 17.3 13.9 122 
TS 't0 FO VOOTS..civcsnccnsunvepsves 11.5 11.6 11.4 10.8 10.5 8.9 11.6 13.7 10.4 9.9 78 11.0 9.4 11.5 12.3 
20 tO 24 YEAMS.......cscercesseeeeeses 7.8 7.2 7.2 7.9 7.0 7.6 7.8 at 7.2 8.2 8.2 6.5 6.2 5.7 6.2 
25 Years ANd OVET.......eceseseeeseeeee 3.6 3.3 3.1 3.1 3.2 3.2 3.0 3.2 3.0 3.3 3.2 3.3 3.5 3.2 3.0 
25 to 54 years. 3.8 3.4 3.2 3.3 3.2 3.3 3.0 3.3 3.2 3.5 3.4 3.5 3.6 3.2 3.0 
55 years and over.... | 2.6 2.8 2.5 2.6 2.9 3.1 3.3 27 2.0 2.3 2.4 2.3 2.6 3.1 2.9 
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10. Unemployment rates by State, seasonally adjusted 


Sept. | Aug. | Sept. Sept. | Aug. | Sept. 
State 1999 | 2000 | 2000° State 1999 | 2000 | 2000? 
See 

Alabama stereos cthvtecssseabvantienecuieoeseh 48 45 AAW MISSOUN voces vesercssxrtecnysuaxeeteeeesescusvecceeened me 2.6 3.1 
ASK AL ceccnarceceveressexararvosse enter chencaniomsccarecuies 6.2 5.8 6.3 i] MONA G5. cc cccvaccsscneesascossansppeesustorhevessesesee 5.1 5.1 49 
Arizona........... 4.3 3.9 3:6)]} Nebraska: ca cccccsasvsthecnssssccceszessnheseotaens'ss 2.8 20 2.6 
UK ANS ASB reerernesrorexcteopassecescessteeeereerccraained 4.3 41 S29] | EN ESS Esc saptreceaseenatecceee ooneceemepbeeceeserorereee | 4.6 3.8 4.0 
California.......... 5.0 5.1 4.8]| New Hampshire............:cccsesesseeeceeeeeeee 2.5 2.9 2.4 
Color ad 0: sian. ccecevesssescstessossevevesusatevscecsteey 2.8 2.8 227 |l' NOW CISC Yerissnxccncscscencuct-cncesscnesstateeoneeesye 4.6 4.0 3.9 
Connecticut........... 3.1 20) 2.4|| New Mexico. : 5.6 5.4 §.3 
DOlAW ALOR oicsexenecsusssctevsssosscavanvteasvasscceneeel 3.4 3.9 SO NGWAY OUI =sccensccenncenscocostsescovcncesuctoeseeceet iced 5.2 4.5 4.6 
District‘of:- Columbia .ieqcesssccscccusteessecst 000s 5.9 5.4 5.8) NOM Caron cc.s.ccases; condesastessvorexe sek anen ete 3.2 3.5 3.6 
FOLIC Aree ecre a tices conc coteesceccvssecaccepescsosaccnsseene 3.8 3.7 3.7 | North) DakOtaiiven..casesnectstesss scensnuehtadeccwenss 3.2 2.9 2.5 
GO ORGIA GH sit. ectepestrtirc sees teessedeacanaaearess 3.9 3.7 3:8 ONOlc..cswsssccecoccsossasteenerouccenccteetteresencnes 4.3 4.2 4.2 
HL AWalltsceccrracosccsere-tsececesscreseept ceoeoteneuinectes 5.3 4.3 A AN OKANOMAS ecesacexccacssraes-surevsnerexcespeececnanssnen 3.2 3.2 3.0 
ADAMO conccnncenencsnetcacusrectaree cass eeeey acddeaveree 5.0 4.5 AG OPO GON c. seccacencesescqccssessssaeeee ceese se wesewenes 5.7 5.3 5.1 
Illinois... 4.3 4.3 G4 PONNSYIVANN AK. cnctscccnvcecsxececevescereerterneecescneed 44 4.0 4.0 
WGian al. een ccdcccecesructectsneadeaccevadeassaveeeya 3.0 3.5 2:3] ROS: Island Aux. oc ccssecunecseesssseceocencrees ance 41 45 3.7 
lowa. 2.4 2.2 233}, SOUTH, Car Olan: .cas-ncctextconovvesssekmevenssnext 4.6 3.2 3.6 
KANSAS tere ccenscosvacssctssvcekectscssersencnspeescvnteneted 3.0 3.4 3:4)1| SOUTH! DakOtacts.sccssasspacerevecvssnernctictvesssenst 2.8 2.2 2.3 
Kentucky... 4.4 3.8 SB SL OPMOSSOB «os. cenccessnanistspnersin sitcom eretessoens 3.9 3.6 3.8 
Louisiana... xo! 49 4.8 Ds | MD OXASsancasemesenvrsvcnsausebaer sates ssban Gatshest eect 4.6 4.3 4.3 
Maln@hiroscnscccscrassernecccuss eer tareee 41 3.2 3.4|| Utah.. “| Hs) 3.1 3.0 
Maryland ss cccsccussscvsesssvacsectteucssspacevtnecasssd 3.4 3.5 35 | MOLMON teicasecsaccssor-stortteonexcvet ore ownescmnseceee 3.0 eth 2.8 
Massachusetts. 3.2 2.6 24} MAUNA cagen oes ceavuscenavncacstescarsusesserosexesvasts 2.9 2.5 2.4 
Michigan... 3.6 3.8 3.7|| Washington... 4.6 5.1 4.7 
Minnesota. +H 2.8 2.8 Dn TANVOSE VUCQUMN Asc cnencectanetrane<Keoncbrcencctanncexased 6.6 5.0 5.3 
Mississippliss2,<iseecsensiecccuccateeveeneeeeces 5.1 5.0 4.7|| Wisconsin... fie 2.9 3.5 3.6 

WYOMING Siessenevccnsessencevunsseserecnacsvexcexsspensecet 4.8 4,3 4.4 


° = preliminary 


11. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by State, seasonally adjusted 


[In thousands] 


Sept. Aug. Sept. Sept. Aug. Sept. 

State 1999 | 2000 | 2000° State 1999 | 2000 | 2000° 
1,937.1 1,947.8 1,951:0)1| MiSSOUri:. ccokenstercessstetorecn osrcaih mace 4Os4 2,764.2 2,773.8 
278.9 282.7 282.0 || Montana.. 383.4 391.7 393.3 
IATIZONA ice serecssconeaesenecs-tee aca asd mets O.0 2,274.7 2215.8 ll NOD ASKAL.<.sctc-cccvsscxecsetvefcucevesecos 894.8 891.4 887.8 
ATIKANSAS: Sicevscccocecttctsnsdersassvecevare 1,142.4 1,172.6 TAT Z20 | NOVAG AL. ccascesccsussesccxcevscvecveseecesss 996.0 1,037.6 1,041.1 
GalifOrmlaecccccscnccoccususnceconnaseseceets 14,063.8 14,464.7 14,487.7 || New Hampshire...........ccceceeeeeee 607.8 610.9 614.1 
COI ADO rence cess cencennrccxensccneanetececs 2,152.2 2,212.4 2,212.1 || NOW JOIrSey.........ccesscssersseeerseeses 3,877.6 3,918.9 3,933.5 
CONNECHCULS cesasccsecsccsssseeee ss 1,674.8 1,696.6 1,697.2 || NEW M@XICO.........cccseeeeeteeteeeeees 734.0 748.9 750.3 
DOlAWAN Os. cescacccctecsccssagcseeeecpcbasavey 413.7 422.3 BO?) 6h) NOW: YOK cassccsessnccvatevevaxscesssectosaaxn 8,475.0 8,586.8 8,653.4 
District of Columbia...............:0+++4 617.1 625.2 621.3 || North Carolina... 3,881.0 3,950.7 3,920.5 
FIOGGER. .ccssscssccoseocerecsoysscsvotesssssscca 6,934.1 7,197.2 7,227.6 || North Dakota............:.sscesseseceeeed 325.1 323.2 324.4 
G@Of GIA. caccscivnescoscussccevcsensr eee eonne 3,931.7 4,009.3 4,018.8 ||| ONO. ....0-2.---sseecseresssnseasenvensseresned 0,000.4 5,599.1 5,592.4 
HAWAllii.....:cessvecssasessascondcvtesecctsceses 541.2 545.5 550.3) OKANOMALic.-ssacccsassctsesvocsssewesorvece 1,464.7 1,493.4 1,492.7 
Ida Ol recnccssstteonetrcteessaet snpuswetcns 542.2 563.2 563.6 || Oregon....... Eee 1,576.0 1,597.5 1,594.3 
WI OIS 5 cee vardaascuditnacttccsasenesebtinnaenes 5,970.3 6,017.0 6,008.3 || Pennsylvania. asd 5,581.2 5,585.8 5,587.5 
INGIAN A scacae-cesecsertineessaecsnceakensans 2,980.2 3,003.7 3,002.4 || Rhode Island............sssssssecseeeeeee 466.8 470.1 471.5 
1,466.8 1,494.8 1,494.0 || South Carolina........cccesereeeeneee 1,840.5 1,881.4 1,881.2 
1,323.7 1,352.4 1,354.1 || South Dakota. 373.3 378.6 377.9 
1,801.0 1,835.3 1,829.3 || Tennessee. 2,682.6 2,725.4 2,715.6 
1,900.9 1,911.8 1,911.5 |] Texas...... 9,191.4 9,414.0 9,441.7 
588.8 598.2 595.2 || Utah.. 1,057.9 1,075.3 1,083.0 
MAN VIAN icescesererssyepecscessteeoee snes 2,396.3 2,420.9 2,454.4 || VErMONt........ccccseeceseeerseeeceseeees 290.0 295.6 296.6 
Massachusetts 3,253.4 3,286.1 3,300.3 || Virginia... 3,417.8 3,471.2 3,486.5 
Michigan........ 4,575.4 4,617.0 4,612.2 || Washington 2,647.1 2,702.1 2,695.5 
Minnesota... 2,619.6 2,659.3 ZGG6 15741 NVESt VIG adecnnccssscernseaonssecancenss 722.6 728.6 732.6 
Mississippi 1,162.0 1,150.1 AST 45 Ay || PVISCONSIN cos isesxasecsssescspnaccvursss a> 2,779.6 2,823.5 2,824.3 
Wyoming... oF 231.4 234.8 235.8 


P = preliminary 


NOTE: Some data in this table may differ from data published elsewhere because of the continual updating of the data base. 
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Current Labor Statistics; Labor Force Data 


12. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{In thousands] 

Annual average 1999 2000 

Industry = : = 
1998 1999 Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July |_ Aug. Sept. Oct. 
«| 125,865 | 128,786 120,523 | 129,788 | 130,038 | 130,387 | 130,482 131,009 | 131,419 | 131,590 | 131,647 | 131,607 | 131,528 | 131,723 131,860 
| 106,042 | 108,616 | 109,275 | 109,517 | 109,730 | 110,036 | 110,088 | 110,462 | 110,752 | 110,578 | 110,845 | 111,001 ) 111,018 111,248 | 111,365 


PRIVATE SECTOR. 


GOODS-PRODUCING. 25,414 | 25,482 | 25,483 | 25,527] 25,561] 25,677] 25,624 | 25,738 25,725 | 25,684] 25,700| 25,756| 25,644) 25,610| 25,648 
Mining 590 535 529 527 530 530 533 536 539 539 539 538 537 539 543 
Metal mining 49 45 45 45 45 45 45 45 45 44 44 43 44 44 45 
Oil and gas extraction.. 339 293 289 288 291 293 296 300 303 305 306 306 304 307 309 
Nonmetallic minerals, 
OXCOPETUGIS: actaveccesnetesssvoeex 110 112 112 112 111 111 111 111 111 110 110 110 109 108 109 
CONStIUCTION......0e0ccerseeeraree «4 6,020 6,404 6,470 6,516 6,552 6,652 6,618 6,726 6,694 6,666 6,668 6,670 6,675 6,708 6,742 
General building contractors..... 1,377 1,450 1,464 1,470 1,474 1,498 1,491 1,508 1,497 1,497 1,498 1,498 1,505 1,510 1,519 
Heavy construction, except 
DUGG E derasvacgrescs¥arcsstacsancevssee 840 869 872 876 882 892 885 905 899 888 877 881 882 882 883 
Special trades contractors......... 3,804 4,084 4,134 4,170 4,196 4,262 4,242 4,313 4,298 4,281 4,293 4,291 4,288 4,316 4,340 
Manufacturing 18,805 | 18,543] 18,484] 18,484] 18,479| 18,495] 18,473] 18,476] 18,492) 18,479] 1 8,493 | 18,548} 18,432] 18,363| 18,363 


12,952 | 12,739] 12,702} 12,702} 12,701 12,713 | 12,697] 12,683| 12,689 | 12,682 | 12,683 | 12,741 12,630 | 12,582 | 12,583 


Durable goods: 11,205] 11,103| 11,083] 11,085| 11,087] 11,099] 11,088} 11,094} 11,104] 11,106] 11,120) 11,161 11,087 | 11,044) 11,044 
Production workers... 7,666 7,590 7,581 7,579 7,579 7,592 7,592 7,580 7,584 7,584 7,593 7,629 7,567 7,541 7,536 


Lumber and wood products..... 814 828 831 831 831 830 832 830 830 828 827 825 818 815 812 


Production workers... 


Furniture and fixtures.............-4 533 548 553 553 552 553 553 555 557 558 558 564 555 555 553 
Stone, clay, and glass 
DIOOUCES cone remtaccamenkeed 562 563 562 564 565 568 567 568 567 566 568 571 566 564 564 


715 700 697 698 698 699 699 701 699 699 699 698 695 691 689 
1,509 1,517 1,519 1,520 1,521 1,523 1,525 1,528 1,534 1,535 1,540 1,539 1,539 1,533 1,535 


Primary metal industries... 
Fabricated metal products 
Industrial machinery and 


OQUIPIMENL.......0.-cseeccsreeseerenes 2,206 2,141 2,130 2,131 2,132 2,130 2,131 2,124 2,126 2,125 2,130 2,137 2,133 2,122 2,123 
Computer and office 
OQQUIPMEN..rotscienceccerssccseasey 382 370 369 370 370 369 368 366 364 360 360 361 363 362 360 
Electronic and other electrical 
EQUIPMEN......-.--2-ereneereereereny 1,707 1,670 1,672 1,670 1,673 1,679 1,684 1,682 1,691 1,693 1,697 1,719 1,718 1,714 1,720 
Electronic components and 
ACCESSOMCS.........scsecreeseeeeees 4 660 636 638 638 640 642 645 646 651 654 661 670 675 681 688 
Transportation equipment.......} 1,893 1,884 1,873 1,870 1,867 1,871 1,855 1,865 1,859 1,863 1,864 1,863 1,818 1,808 1,806 
Motor vehicles and | 
equipment. 995 1,019 1,022 1,022 1,023 1,027 1,029 1,028 1,026 1,026 1,030 1,029 993 986 983 
Aircraft and parts 525 495 478 473 470 469 453 467 461 463 460 460 456 456 456 
Instruments and related 
PIOOUCIS rreracar ers ecene ye conoweien 873 856 849 850 849 847 844 844 844 845 844 | 849 849 847 848 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 
INOUBTIES. «Brest cece sesviscieedes 395 395 397 398 399 399 398 397 397 394 393 | 396 396 395 394 


7,600 7,440 7,401 7,399 7,392 7,396 7,385 7,382 7,388 7,373 7,373 7,387 7,345 7,319 7,319 
aad), 8,287 5,149 6,121 5,123 5,122 5,121 5,105 5,103 §,105 5,098 5,090 5,112 | 5,063 5,041 5,047 
Food and kindred products...... 1,683 1,677 1,673 1,675 1,674 1,681 1,672 1,671 1,678 1,675 1,679 1,680 1,670 1,659 1,671 


Nondurable goods. 
Production workers... 


Tobacco products...... 41 39 38 38 38 38 37 35 37 37 37 37 34 36 36 
Textile mill products.. 598 560 550 562 549 548 549 549 548 545 542 544 542 539 534 
Apparel and other textile 
PR OUONG coca sececeansticensternenvncad 766 692 674 672 669 666 665 665 665 660 652 656 644 637 632 
Paper and allied products........ 677 668 665 665 665 664 663 662 662 661 663 662 660 659 660 
Printing and publishing............ 1,565 1,553 1,551 1,549 1,548 1,549 1,550 Tso 1,554 1,552 1,558 1,561 1,560 1,560 1,560 
Chemicals and allied products, 1,043 1,034 1,032 1,031 1,030 1,031 1,031 1,031 1,030 1,028 1,028 1,026 1,024 1,024 1,022 
Petroleum and coal products... 139 134 133 132 132 132 132 132 132 132 132 131 132 132 131 
Rubber and miscellaneous , 
Plastics Products... 1,005 1,006 1,008 1,009 1,014 1,011 1,010 1,010 1,007 1,008 1,008 1,014 1,005 999 1,001 
Leather and leather products... 84 78 77 76 76 76 76 76 75 75 74 76 74 74 72 
SERVICE-PRODUCING..........0:000+ 100,451 | 103,304 | 104,040 | 104,261 | 104,477 | 104,710 | 104,858 | 105,271 | 105,694 | 105,906 | 105,947 | 105,851 | 105,884 | 106,113 | 106,212 
Transportation and public 
utilities 6,611 6,826 6,875 6,898 6,911 6,925 6,937 6,953 6,970 6,962 6,985 7,010 6,941 7,034 7,057 


Transportation wed 4,278 4,409 4,441 4,453 4,459 4,470 4,479 4,492 4,509 4,501 4,510 4,536 4,549 4,550 4,565 
Railroad transportation............ 231 230 226 226 226 225 225 222 221 219 217 219 221 219 ‘219 
Local and interurban 

Passenger transit..........c00008 469 485 489 490 491 493 494 494 498 498 493 502 503 501 503 
Trucking and warehousing...... 1,744 1,805 1,818 1,823 1,818 1,827 1,828 1,833 1,839 1,834 1,834 1,846 1,845 1,848 1,849 
Water transportation.......c0008 181 187 190 190 192 192 196 197 200 200 202 199 204 205 ‘208 
Transportation by @i.......c04 1,181 1,227 1,241 1,246 1,253 1,256 1,259 1,268 1,270 1,269 1,279 1,282 1,288 1,288 1,295 
Pipelines, except natural gas... 14 13 13 13 13 13 12 12 12 12 12 13 12 12 , 12 
Transportation services.......... 454 463 464 465 466 464 465 466 469 469 473 47. 

Communications and public : on na me 
Cs caer aapnasvaminifereestrate) 2,338 2,416 2,434 2,445 2,452 2,455 2,458 2,461 2,461 2,461 2,475 2,474 2,392 2,484 2,492 

OMMUNICALIONS. ......cccesesecevens 1,477 1,552 1,672 1,581 1,588 1,591 1,598 1,602 1,604 1,606 1,619 1 
Electric, gas, and sanitary “ i bine — 

SOIVICOS: cahitarstescesneasessqcsosirasd 861 865 862 864 864 864 860 859 857 855 856 856 855 | 856 856 

Wholesale trade...........ccssesenees 6,800 6,924 6,973 6,989 7,002 7,005 7,011 7,017 7,055 7,048 7,049 7,050 7,062 7,069 7,084 
Prete tr ss ces soseseccasensessstncnasiass 22,295 | 22,788 | 22,863 | 22,893} 22,936 | 22,973] 22,987] 23,027] 23,197| 23,064| 2 

Building materials and garden Seige |e ee 

SUPPIGS cisnetetcccesenervensiesarsess 948 989 1,004 1,008 1,012 1,016 1,020 1,034 1,032 1,025 1,018 
' , A ' 1 A 1 1 , 1,018 1,021 1,01 

General merchandise stores.. 2,730 2,771 2,752 2,752 2,766 2,765 2,762 2,756 2,791 2,744 2,741 2,727 2,740 2 re rs 

Department stores............0++ 2,415 2,431 2,408 2,406 2,416 2,419 2,417 2,409 2,443 2,388 2,386 2,373 2.393 2,305 2.384 
alt Sass cnet : , , 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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12. Continued—Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[In thousands] 


A 


Industry Annual average 1999 = 2000 
1998 1999 Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May. tall June July Aug. | Sept.’ | Oct.? 
FOOGISLOTOS xereccic sce cctnusnranteeressy 3,484 3,495 3,496 | 3,498 3,501 3,501 3,503 3,502 3,522 3,516 3,515 3,519 3,522 3,522 3,525 
Automotive dealers and 
SErViCe StatiONS...........ee 2,332 2,369 PNA 2,380 2,386 2,399 2,394 2,407 2,410 2,408 2,412 2,414 2,418 2,420 2,434 
New and used car dealers....... 1,047 1,079 1,089 1,092 1,094 1,097 1,100 1,105 1,106 1,107 1,110 1,111 1,115 1,117 1,121 


Apparel and accessory stores... 1,141 1,174 1,186 1,190 1,182 1,176 1,184 1,188 1,195 1,195 1,197 1,206 1,202 1242 1,206 
Furniture and home furnishings 
SLOROS tracers careasmntecesererser 1,025 1,082 1,093 1,091 1,098 1,099 1,102 1,111 1,113 1,113 1,118 1119 1,121 1,121 1,126 


Eating and drinking places.. 7,768 7,940 7,950 7,966 7,986 7,998 7,992 8,000 8,097 8,028 8,071 8,132 8,099 8,063 8,060 
Miscellaneous retail 


establishments..................64 2,868 2,969 3,005 3,008 3,005 3,019 3,021 3,029 3,037 3,035 3,050 3,064 3,068 3,070 3,073 
Finance, insurance, and 
real estate.. 7,389 7,569 7,599 7,604 7,613 7,612 7,624 7,621 7,610 7,600 7,588 7,586 7,608 7,617 7,637 


Finance 
Depository institutions.... 
Commercial banks.... 


3,588 3,691 3,704 3,707 3,710 3,709 3,717 3,713 3,709 3,703 3,705 3,708 3,717 3,728 3,733 
2,046 2,061 2,063 2,061 2,059 2,058 2,057 2,054 2,052 2,044 2,042 2,036 2,037 2,035 2,036 
1,472 1,476 1,475 1,473 1,471 1,470 1,469 1,466 1,464 1,456 1,454 1,449 1,450 1,448 1,447 


Savings institutions... el 256 252 250 250 248 247 245 243 243 243 242 240 240 239 239 
Nondepository institutions....... 658 710 706 704 704 699 699 692 686 684 682 683 683 688 687 
Security and commodity 

DROKONS: .ncncersdednesteieoeepese | 647 688 703 709 713 716 723 728 732 736 741 748 753 760 764 
Holding and other investment 

offices 238 231 232 233 234 236 238 239 239 239 240 241 244 245 246 


2,335 2,371 2,378 2,375 2,378 2,372 2,373 2,373 2,365 2,361 2,359 2,354 2,358 2,352 2,355 
1,591 1,611 1,612 1,608 1,610 1,606 1,606 1,605 1,597 1,594 1,593 1,585 1,587 1,581 1,581 


Insurance agents, brokers, 
and service. Eee 744 761 766 767 768 766 767 768 768 767 766 769 771 771 774 
Real estate 1,465 1,507 1,517 1,522 1,525 1,531 1,534 1,535 1,536 1,536 1,524 1,524 1,533 1,537 1,549 


37,533 | 39,027 | 39,482 | 39,606 | 39,707 | 39,844] 39,914] 40,090} 40,195 | 40,220} 40,401 | 40,403] 40,572 | 40,748} 40,765 


Agricultural services.. 708 766 774 782 782 806 796 812 801 790 788 794 799 801 805 
Hotels and other lodging places. 1,789 1,848 1,863 1,868 1,868 1,866 1,868 1,885 1,902 1,904 1,922 1,925 1,921 1,922 1,926 
Personal ServiceS............eee 1,201 1,233 1,247 1,252 1257) 1,263 1,265 1,265 1,272 1,262 1,271 1,273 1,285 1,285 1,292 
Business services. 8,618 9,267 9,465 9,502 9,538 9,571 9,615 9,681 9,735 9,715 9,773 9,768 9,800 9,927 9,840 
Services to buildings.. i 950 985 997 998 997 997 1,000 1,004 1,001 996 997 1,002 1,000 999 998 
Personnel supply services....... 3,278 3,601 3,712 3,734 3,748 3,753 3,773 3,817 3,885 3,855 3,873 3,851 3,865 3,898 3,847 
Help supply services.............. 2,956 3,228 3,327 3,343 3,358 3,361 3,382 3,418 3,485 3,440 3,444 3,433 3,436 3,502 3,420 
Computer and data 
processing services...........-..- 1,615 1,831 1,874 1,880 1,888 1,896 1,906 1,915 1,927 1,929 1,933 1,950 1,951 1,956 1,964 
Auto repair services 
ANG PAVKING) -a-.oseenernersarstcns=enees 1,145 1,184 1,191 1,191 1,192 1,194 1,195 1,192 1,195 1,192 1,191 1,194 1,198 1,199 1,209 
Miscellaneous repair services... 376 377 379 379 382 382 384 384 383 383 384 384 384 385 386 
Motion pictures...........cccceeeeee 576 610 624 625 624 626 623 630 634 632 635 634 636 629 629 
Amusement and recreation 
BUINCOS 5 an cccinsuscectoniexciseento> 1,594 1,660 1,691 1,701 1,703 1,721 1,723 1,729 1,752 1,755 1,789 1,795 1,808 1,787 1,815 
Health ServiCes.........ceceseeereee 9,853 9,989 | 10,027} 10,041 10,053 | 10,066 | 10,078} 10,091 10,093 | 10,104} 10,116] 10,143) 10,161 10,183 | 10,200 
Offices and clinics of medical 
doctors... asl GCOS 1,877 1,893 1,898 1,903 1,910 1,914 1,920 1,925 1,928 1,928 1,930 1,935 1,945 1,953 
Nursing and personal care 
facilitigsie.csccemreessesearerees eset yA 1,785 1,785 1,785 1,787 1,788 1,790 1,791 1,789 1,788 1,786 1,787 1,793 1,793 1,794 
IOSD IAS sereceey ec teveeermreceaeesnts 3,930 3,982 3,992 3,992 3,997 4,001 4,002 4,004 3,999 4,005 4,008 4,018 4,021 4,033 4,035 
Home health care services...... 666 636 636 637 637 638 639 639 641 641 642 645 646 644 645 


971 997 1,003 1,005 1,007 1,008 1,007 1,007 1,004 1,006 1,009 1,012 1,014 1,014 1,016 
2,178 2,276 2,299 2,305 2,309 2,308 2,309 2,329 2,329 2,356 2,374 2,374 2,395 2,376 2,378 
2,646 2,800 2,845 2,868 2,884 2,905 2,912 2,929 2,940 2,946 2,945 2,919 2,955 2,997 3,013 


Legal services 
Educational services... 
Social services. 


Child day care services. 621 695 708 721 729 737 740 749 753 758 760 768 774 769 775 
Residential care.. cot 744 775 790 795 800 803 807 810 812 816 820 826 827 833 837 
Museums and botanical and 
zoological gardens..............+.4 94 98 99 99 99 100 100 101 102 101 103 103 103 102 103 
Membership organizations........ 2,372 2,425 2,431 2,434 2,438 2,439 2,439 2,440 2,439 2,438 2,441 2,429 2,433 2,448 2,450 
Engineering and management 
SONIC OS crea cescciete ecsccon 3,139 3,254 3,300 3,310 3,327 3,344 3,354 3,369 3,368 3,390 3,415 3,411 3,435 2,449 2,459 
Engineering and architectural 
SENVICOS revs ceeetrnasseecemnccere ees 908 953 964 969 974 982 984 985 987 995 1,005 1,007 1,010 1,012 1,015 
Management and public 
relations..... 1,000 1,036 1,054 1,058 1,068 1,074 1,077 1,085 1,088 1,096 1,110 1,107 1,118 1,119 1,128 


Government. 19,823] 20,170 | 20,248] 20,271] 20,308) 20,351 | 20,394| 20,547| 20,667] 21,012} 20,802 | 20,606 | 20,510 | 20,475) 20,495 


Federal 2,686 2,669 2,647 2,646 2,646 2,663 2,700 2,816 2,885 3,238 3,092 2,819 2,657 2,632 2,632 
Federal, except Postal 
Service... 1,819 1,796 1,779 1,780 1,780 1,797 1,835 1,951 2,022 2,374 2,230 1,954 1,790 1,767 1,769 


4,612 4,695 4,722 4,723 4,727 4,725 4,728 4,733 4,744 4,737 4,716 4,774 4,765 4,770 4,775 
1,922 1,968 1,979 1,980 1,983 1,981 1,981 1,982 1,990 1,983 1,967 1,994 2,002 2,001 2,004 
2,690 2,727 2,743 2,743 2,744 2,744 2,747 2,751 2,754 2,754 2,749 2,750 2,763 2,769 2,771 
12,525| 12,806 | 12,879] 12,902| 12,935| 12,963] 12,966 | 12,998) 13,038} 13,037} 12,994| 13,043 | 13,088) 13,073 | 13,088 
7,085 7,272 7,308 7,323 7,343 7,356 7,355 7,373 7,408 7,395 7,361 7,394 7,411 7,385 7,391 
5,607 5,611 5,625 5,630 5,642 5,633 5,649 5,677 5,688 5,697 


Education.. =? 
Other local government........... 5,440 5,534 5,571 5,579 5,592 


’ Includes other industries not shown separately. 


P = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data” for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


13. Average weekly hours of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, monthly 


data seasonally adjusted 
ee 


Annual average 1999 2000 
Industry = 5 
1998 4999 | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June} July | Aug. | Sept.”| Oct. 
i _ = 7 + i 

PRIVATE SECTOR........:.0cceeeeeeeseeeeee 34.6 34.5] 34.5 34.5| 345) 345] 346 34.5 34.6 34.4) 345] 344) 343 34.4 34.3 

GOODS-PRODUCING..............00cceceeeeeeees 41.0 41.0} 41.1 41.3} 41.0) 41.1 41.3} 41.2] 415] 409] 409] 41.1 40.8 40.5| 40.8 

RARININGirreeg te staceee scone ducndeceteccenete-antereesreer 43.9 43.8) 44.1 44.2| 44.3) 44.7] 44.7| 44.7] 45.3] 441 44.7 45.3} 446} 453] 45.2 

MANUFACTURING. ..........- 222022 00eeeeceseees 41.7 41.7| 41.8] 41.7] 41.7] 41.7] 41.8] 41.7] 422 41.4) 416) 41.7| 41.4) 41.2 41.3 

Overtime NOUIS..........sccccssseeseseeecseees | 4.6 4.6 4.7 47 47 4.6 4.7 4.6 4.9 4.5 4.6 4.6 4.5 44 4.4 

Durable goods....... : 42.3 42.2} 42.3) 42.2 42.2 42.3| 42.3| 423) 42.8 42.0 42.2 42.4| 41.9 41.7 41.8 

Overtime hours...........++ ‘| 4.8 4.8 4.8 4.8 4.8 4.8 4.9 48 5.1 47 4.8 4.7 4.6 4.5 4.6 

Lumber and wood products...........+.+.+- 4 41.1 41.2) 41.1 414 41.0} 41.1 41.0} 40.9] 41.2 40.7; 40.8; 41.1 40.4} 40.5 40.7 

Furniture and fixtures.........ccssecceeseees 40.5 40.3 | 40.1 39.9} 40.2| 40.2 40.3| 40.2| 40.6 40.3 39.9 39.7 39.4} 39.3 39.3 

Stone, clay, and glass products........... 43.5 43.5 43.5 43.8 43.5 43.6 43.5 43.4 43.6 43.0 42.9 43.7 43.2 43.2 43.4 

Primary metal industries............:::+0+24 44.2 44.2 44.3 44.3) 444)| 44.5 44.5 44.4) 449 43.8 43.9 44.3 43.7 43.7 43.4 
Blast furnaces and basic steel 

PIOUUCIS::hecsecvcsuceessestxxe al 44.6 44.8} 45.2 45.3| 45.4] 45.3] 45.4) 45.2| 45.0 44.7 45.0 45.2 44.4| 44.6 44.1 

Fabricated metal products 42.3 42.2] 42.2 42.1 421 42.4} 424) 425] 43.0 42.3; 424] 426| 42.1 41.9 41.9 

Industrial machinery and equipment....| 42.8 42.2 42.3 42.2 42.2 42.3 42.3 42.3 42.9 42.2 42.5 42.6 42.2 41.7 42.2 

Electronic and other electrical 
CQUIDITIOIG 5. ccerscoscanscsenerssececenteumnnenne 41.4 41.4 41.6 41.4 41.5 41.6 41.6 41.8 42.2 41.3 41.4 41.9 41.0 41.1 41.2 


Transportation equipment..... ; 43.4 43.8 43.8 43.6 43.4 | 43.8 44.0 43.7 44.3 43.2 44.0 43.9 43.4 42.7 43.0 
Motor vehicles and equipment... : 43.5 45.0 45.0 44.7| 445 45.0 45.0 44.6 45.5 44.2 45.3 44.5 44.5 43.2 43.9 
Instruments and related products........ 41.3 41.5) 41.5 41.5 41.5 41.3| 41.2 41.2 41.6 41.2 41.3 41.6 41.1 41.1 40.9 
Miscellaneous manufacturing............../ 39.9 39.8 39.8 39.7 39.7 39.5 39.5 39.4 39.8 39.3 39.4 39.7 39.4 39.2 39.3 
Nondurable goods............:scsssssesseseeseeee 40.9 40.9} 41.0] 41.0} 409] 409|) 41.0] 409; 41.3) 406/) 407] 407) 406) 406/ 405 
Overtime hours..........-.- z 4.3 4.4 4.5 4.5 4.5 4.4 4.5 4.3 4.6 4.3 4.3 4.3 4.2 4.2 4.2 
Food and kindred products : 41.7 418/ 41.9| 418] 41.7) 416] 41.6] 416) 41.9] 41.2] 415] 412 415| 414] 41.3 
Textile mill PrOdUCTS........c: sessed 41.0 40.9] 41.2; 41.3) 41.2) 41.4 41.7) 41.6] 41.9) 41.1 414 41.2 40.7 | 40.8)| 40.7 
Apparel and other textile products....... {| 37.3 37.5 37.5 37.4 37.5 37.6 37.7 37.8 38.0 37.1 37.0 37.3 36.9 36.7 36.6 
Paper and allied products...........2.2:::+-| 43.4 43.5| 43.5|) 434] 43.3] 433] 43.5) 43.2] 436/ 428) 428) 424) 424) 427) 427 
Printing and publishing...........::seeee 38.3 38.2] 38.3) 383) 383] 383] 383] 382/ 385); 380] 382/ 38.1 37.9| 37.9] 38.0 
Chemicals and allied products............. 43.2 43.0} 43.0) 43.0} 43.0] 429] 427] 426| 429| 427| 429| 434] 43.0] 43.0 43.1 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
Plastics PrOducts...........s.racesecsesssssneseed 41.7 41.7} 41.5] 41.5] 41.5] 416] 416) 41.5] 421 41.3/} 414] 414] 412] 41.1 41.0 
Leather and leather products............... 37.6 37.8 | 37.6| 37.7) 37.4] 37.8) 38.1 38.0 38.9/} 382) 37.8) 37.1 37.1 37.4| 37.6 
SERVICE-PRODUCING.............:02200eecese04 32.9 32.8| 32.9] 328) 329] 329] 328) 32.8) 328] 32.7 32.9| 32.7 $2.7 | 32.8 32.7 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC UTILITIES s.s.0.-sscresssescsexseseece 39.5 38.7} 384] 383] 384) 384]; 383] 383] 38.7 38.4) 384] 388] 382 38.6 39.0 
WHOLESALE TRADE...........csccceeenseeeeee | 38.3 38.3} 386] 384/ 385) 386] 385] 386] 38.6 38.6 38.6} 38.5] 383 38.5 38.2 
Pee Air MPSA Reeeeseegare essen cnnssosntranesisdociand 29.0 29.0} 29.0) 29.0| 29.1 29.1 29.1 29.0; 288); 288); 29.0) 288] 288 28.8 28.9 


P = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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14. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, 


seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 1999 2000 
Industry —- - - 
1998 1999 | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.?| Oct.? 
7 a is alle T 

PRIVATE SECTOR (in current dollars)..| $ 12.78 | $ 13.24 | $13.38 | $13.41 | $13.44 | $13.49 | $13.54 | $13.58 | $13.64 | $13.66 | $13.70 | $13.75 | $13.80 | $13.83 | $13.89 

Goods-produCing..............cssececceeeee 14.34] 14.84] 14.99] 15.03] 15.05] 15.13] 15.20] 15.25} 15.30] 15.29] 15.34] 15.40] 15.45] 15.45] 15.55 

MEIN cestcrcastcceaxsaveescostssuscersecasestacvones) 16.91 17.09 | 17.09] 17.00] 17.04] 17.09] 17.14] 17.27] 17.26] 17.25] 17.24] 17.23! 17.05] 17.04] 17.09 

CONnSWOCHON te cece teeretrceententecs 16.61 17.18 | 17.83 | 17.37| 17.44] 17.50] 17.60] 17.67] 17.78] 17.75] 17.77] 17.90] 17.93] 17.98] 18.01 

MAMULA GELATIN GO retsscssvaccescstesst<eeraansiohees 13.49 | 13.91] 14.06] 14.07] 14.10] 14.15] 14.21] 14.23] 14.28] 14.27] 14.36] 14.39] 14.43] 14.42] 14.53 

Excluding overtime 12.79} 13.18] 13.31] 13.33] 13.36] 13.41] 13.45| 13.47] 13.49| 13.53] 13.60] 13.64] 13.69] 13.73] 13.80 

Service-Producing............sccceeesseeeeees 12.27 | 12.73| 12.86 | 12.89| 12.93} 12.97} 13.01] 13.05] 13.11] 13.15] 13.19] 13.23] 13.28] 13.33] 13.38 

Transportation and public utilities....... 15.31 15.69 | 15.79| 15.84] 15.94] 15.92] 16.00] 16.04] 16.12] 16.22) 16.28] 16.17] 16.26] 16.30] 16.38 

Wholesale trade..........:ccscsecsssssecsesesees 14.07 14.58 | 14.75] 14.76] 14.83) 14.90] 14.89] 14.98] 15.03] 15.02] 15.16 | 15.22] 15.24] 15.35] 15.38 

Rotalltrade ees re teers ncs.cscomereee 8.74 9.08 9.18 9.21 9.25 9.26 9.32 9.35 9.39 9.39 9.43 9.45 9.49 9.53 9.54 

Finance, insurance, and real estate... 14.07] 14.62] 14.73] 14.76] 14.78] 14.86] 14.87] 14.95] 14.98] 15.01 | 15.05] 15.03} 15.12} 15.18] 15.19 

SOMVICE Saree rere ace aciccniwg enters 12.84 | 13.36] 13.51] 13.53] 13.57] 13.61] 13.66] 13.69] 13.74| 13.79] 13.82] 13.89] 13.94] 13.97] 14.04 
PRIVATE SECTOR (in constant (1982) 

CON are) Seecccecussactescoesctetcaavssnce tanoseuscuvesest 7.75 7.86 7.87 7.87 7.87 7.88 7.87 7.83 7.87 7.87 7.85 7.86 7.90 7.87 - 


A RR RR RR RE AR AR RSE EES 


— Data not available. 


P = preliminary. 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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15. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


Annual average 1999 2000 
Industry ] R= ail P 
1998 | 1999 | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. ne Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.’| Oct. 
PRIVATE SECTOR..........ccccesseseeeseeeeee $12.78 | $13.24 | $13.41 | $13.43 | $13.46 | $13.58 | $13.58 | $13.59 | $13.69 $13.64 | $13.62 | $13.68 | $13.67 | $13.87 | $13.95 
MINING. ...........0cceceeccnscsscsssesencoesnensesens 16.91 17.09 | 17.05| 17.01| 17.19| 17.30] 17.20| 17.28] 17.29} 17.19} 17.09 17.13 | 16.94) 17.04} 17.06 
CONSTRUCTION............:ssssssceseesesssseeeee 16.61 17.18 | 17.54] 17.42| 17.47| 17.389] 17.42] 17.54] 17.66] 17.71] 17.74] 17.95 18.04 | 18.18] 18.23 
MANUFACTURING. .........0-00seeeeeeeeseeed 13.49 13.91| 14.03| 14.08| 14.20] 14.19] 14.19] 14.22) 14.28] 14.27) 14.34] 14.37) 14.37 14.49 | 14.51 
Durable gOOds............sesseseees 13.98 14.40 | 14.55) 14.58) 14.73] 14.72| 14.73] 14.76| 14.82| 14.80] 14.90} 14.86 | 14.93 15.05 | 15.06 
Lumber and wood products 11.10 11.47 |~11.60| 11.60 | 11.64] 11.67] 11.63] 11.62] 11.73] 11.74] 11.82} 11.87 | 11.83 11.88 | 11.93 
Furniture and fixtures.........cccsceceseseeee 10.90 11.23 | 11.33] 11.36] 11.47| 11.47] 11.51] 11.59] 11.64] 11.69] 11.73} 11.80} 11.82 11.88 | 11.88 
Stone, clay, and glass products.......... 13.59 13.87 | 14.00) 14.04] 13.97] 13.94] 13.96] 14.03] 14.23| 14.28| 14.36] 14.42| 14.41] 14.54 14.60 
Primary metal industries.............00++ 15.48 15.83 | 16.01! 16.12| 16.17| 16.20] 16.28|) 16.34] 16.51| 1640) 16.52| 16.68) 16.57 16.66 | 16.53 
Blast furnaces and basic steel 
DEOGUCUS Searrcncescecents teats ecnceraceanetmrcan 18.42 18.81 | 18.90! 19.11] 19.09] 19.16| 19.32] 19.49] 19.72| 19.46] 19.62) 19.78] 19.56] 19.58 19.20 
Fabricated metal products 13.07 13.48 | 13.52| 13.59] 13.72] 13.71| 13.67| 13.69] 13.75] 13.75] 13.82] 13.82] 13.90 | 14.01} 14.02 
Industrial machinery and equipment... 14.47 15.02 | 15.18| 15.22) 15.36] 15.39) 15.40] 15.43| 15.42/ 15.45) 15.51| 15.61| 1566) 15.75) 15.72 
Electronic and other electrical 
GQUIPME NG cpscsncesverserevccesensiciscnsestoanrs 13.10 13.46 | 13.60] 13.61| 13.73] 13.77| 13.72] 13.70| 13.70} 13.65 | 13.72] 13.79] 13.81] 13.82 | 13.86 
Transportation equipment...... 17.51 18.04 | 18.41] 18.39] 18.72] 18.57] 18.58] 18.70} 18.82] 18.79} 19.01 18.66 | 19.02 | 19.30 | 19.34 
Motor vehicles and equipment.......... 17.84 18.41 18.85 | 18.80] 19.22] 1899| 19.03) 19.17| 19.36) 19.35| 19.62} 19.07| 19.58] 19.88} 19.96 
Instruments and related products.......| 13.81 14.17| 14.36] 14.34] 14.41] 14.38] 14.41] 14.40] 1440| 14.44) 1449| 1465) 1465] 14.76] 14.81 
Miscellaneous manufacturing..........-.- 10.88 11.30 | 11.45] 11.41] 11.54] 11.52] 11.53] 11.55] 11.58] 11.59] 11.60] 11.65] 11.60] 11.71} 11.78 
Nondurable goods............-::-esseseeese 12.76 13.16] 13.25] 13.31] 13.39] 13.37] 13.36 | 13.37| 13.45| 13.43) 13.48] 13.61 | 13.52] 13.64] 13.65 
Food and kindred products.............+.++ 11.80 12.09 | 12.09] 12.19] 12.28] 12.23] 12.23] 12.27] 12.36] 12.36] 12.39] 1246] 1240) 1252| 12.46 
MOBAGCCO | PODUCtS.crevecreres-satssxesoucsenesau) 18.56 19.07 | 17.82| 18.02] 18.08) 17.21] 17.48) 19.10] 19.71 | 20.40} 20.87| 21.08} 20.95] 18.73 | 18.08 
Textile mill ProdUCtS.........seceseseeeseeees 10.39 10.71 | 10.73] 10.80] 10.84] 10.84] 10.85! 10.86] 10.94) 10.91} 10.91} 10.97] 10.97} 11.06 | 11.03 
Apparel and other textile products...... 8.52 8.86 8.99 8.98 9.04 9.03 9.03 9.05 9.05 9.05 9.07 9.06 9.09 9.17 9.16 
Paper and allied products.........-..2:0:+ 15.50 15.94) 16.09] 16.08| 16.12] 16.02/ 15.99] 16.00} 16.15} 1612) 16.18 | 1629| 16.18] 16.32) 16.36 
Printing and publishing..........02e04 13.46 13.84 | 13.98} 14.02] 14.12) 14.10] 14.13} 14.18] 14.20) 1415 | 14.15 | 1429| 14.29] 14.47) 14.47 
Chemicals and allied products............ 17.09 17.88 | 17.61| 17.64] 17.67] 17.70| 17.67| 17.63} 17.77] 17.80} 17.91| 1817] 17.94] 18.10] 18.15 
Petroleum and coal products.............. 20.91 21.39 | 21.62 | 21.76] 21.76| 21.62) 22.03) 22.24) 21.77) 21.34) 21.19] 21.24) 21.01) 21.15 | 21.47 
Rubber and miscellaneous | } 
PIASHCS PIOGUCHS....:.sc-sessconsicsrsssasspoare 11.89 12.36 | 12.42] 12.46) 12.57] 12.61] 12.57| 12.58) 12.67] 12.65) 12.72] 1284] 1281) 12.87] 12.89 
Leather and leather products.............. 9.35 9.77 9.91 9.93 | 10.01 10.08 9.96 | 10.01 10.13 | 10.05; 10.08) 10.08} 10.15] 10.21 10.21 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC WTICUMES c-aucasexessetesessercussond 15.31 15.69 | 15.78] 15.90] 15.96} 15.98] 16.05| 16.02) 16.15] 16.13} 16.17] 16.19} 1622] 16.31] 16.37 
WHOLESALE TRADE.........ssssseresssesresened 14.07 14.58 | 14.74] 17.76) 14.85] 14.99] 14.91] 14.83] 15.14] 1499] 15.04] 15.25] 15.17] 15.33} 15.46 
FRED ANS TRADE prenteceusersszrcnsncsvesncosseceots 8.74 9.08 9.21 9.22 9.26 9.33 9.35 9.37 9.42 9.39 9.38 9.38 9.40 9.56 9.57 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, . 
AND REAL ESTATE............:ssseseeeeees 14.07 14.62 | 1469] 14.74] 14.76] 14.99] 14.93] 14.97] 15.12] 15.02) 14.93} 15.01] 1499] 15.11] 15.26 
SERVICES... 


P = preliminary. 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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16. Average weekly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


Annual average 
industry ge | 1999 2000 
1998 | 1999 Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. | Apr. | May June | July Aug. | Sept. | Oct.? 
ale { iL i | 
PRIVATE SECTOR 
Current Golars:......ccscc.erseersconseee| $442.19 | $456.78 | $463.99 | $463.34 | $465.72 | $467.15 | $464.44 | $464.78 | $473.67 | $467.85 | $471.25 | $477.43 | $474.35 | $478.52 | $484.07 
Seasonally adjusted - -—| 461.61] 462.65| 463.68| 465.41| 468.48] 468.51| 471.94] 469.90| 472.65| 473.00] 473.34] 475.75| 476.43 


Constant (1982) dollars.... 


268.32 | 271.25} 272.45 | 271.91 | 273.31| 273.35| 270.34] 268.19] 273.17| 269.50| 269.90] 273.13] 271.52] 272.04| 274.88 
BAEINING i oecenes cennaces ccnenecncnesnnesaees 742.35 | 748.54 | 758.73] 758.65] 763.24/ 766.39| 758.52] 758.59] 776.32] 763.24| 770.76| 775.99} 762.30) 783.84) 779.64 
671.74 | 701.60} 688.09 | 677.84] 664.04] 674.15} 680.55} 692.27] 701.32} 702.50} 723.39 | 725.21| 727.20; 731.02 


580.05 | 589.26} 594.18] 603.50} 590.30} 588.89} 590.13} 595.48| 590.78| 597.98 | 590.61 | 594.92} 604.23) 602.17 
344.45 | 346.01 | 348.70] 354.17/ 345.41 | 342.78] 340.53| 343.41 | 340.31 | 342.49/ 337.88] 340.54] 343.51| 341.95 


Durable QoOods.........cesscscssseseesceed 591.35 | 607.68] 618.38} 622.57) 634.86] 621.18| 620.13] 622.87| 628.37] 623.08| 630.27) 618.18| 625.57} 635.11 632.52 
Lumber and wood products......, 456.21 472.56 | 480.24 | 480.24 | 480.73| 474.97| 469.85 | 470.61 482.10 | 480.17 | 485.80 | 483.11 483.85 | 487.08 | 489.13 
Furniture and fixtures................ 441.45 | 452.57| 458.87] 458.94] 471.42] 459.95| 458.10| 462.44) 464.44| 465.26) 468.03/ 462.56] 470.44| 477.58] 470.45 
Stone, clay, and glass 

PROGUCIS: 25.5.ccscsccessastpatewteacesacs 591.17 | 603.35 | 616.00} 620.57| 604.90] 591.06) 591.90} 596.28] 614.74] 621.18| 624.66} 631.60] 631.16] 639.76} 640.94 
Primary metal industries........... 684.22 699.69 | 709.24| 720.56 | 732.50} 722.52| 722.83) 723.86| 734.70| 721.60} 728.53) 725.58} 720.80} 731.37) 717.40 


Blast furnaces and basic 
steel products............ 


821.53 | 842.69) 848.61 | 865.68] 878.14| 867.95] 875.20| 875.10| 891.34] 873.75| 882.90| 888.12] 866.51] 871.31} 840.96 


Fabricated metal products........ 552.86 | 568.86 | 574.60} 580.29) 594.08) 579.93| 576.87] 577.72| 583.00| 581.63} 587.35| 576.29] 585.19| 594.02} 591.64 
Industrial machinery and 
SQUIPME Mts tracers teeeseseneecel 619.32 | 633.84] 640.60] 646.85 | 663.55| 654.08) 652.96} 654.23] 655.35| 653.54] 659.18 | 654.06| 657.72} 661.50| 661.81 
Electronic and other electrical 
EQUIPMENT... eeeceeeeeeeeeeeees 542.34 | 557.24) 568.48} 572.98] 582.15| 572.83] 569.38) 571.29} 569.92 | 561.02| 569.38} 566.77 | 566.21| 573.53} 573.80 
Transportation equipment......... 759.93 | 790.15} 810.04} 811.00] 838.66| 811.51} 81566] 819.06 | 829.96| 817.37| 836.44| 781.85} 819.76) 839.55} 837.42 
Motor vehicles and 
EQUIPMENR.......ceececseceeeeeeeeee 776.04 | 828.45} 852.02 | 849.76| 887.96 | 850.75| 856.35| 860.73| 880.88} 866.88| 888.79; 800.94} 861.52| 880.68} 880.24 
Instruments and related 
fo} gaye lo; Ces peceoAane CSAS 570.35 | 588.06} 594.50] 600.85] 612.43] 595.33] 595.13] 593.28|) 594.72} 592.04| 596.99} 600.65| 600.65| 606.64} 604.25 
Miscellaneous manufacturing...| 434.11 | 449.74} 459.15 | 459.82 | 466.22) 450.43/ 453.13} 456.23| 456.25) 454.33) 458.20| 453.19) 458.20} 464.89) 467.67 
Nondurable Qoods......ssserssseeeene| 521.88 | 538.24! 547.23) 551.03} 557.02} 544.16] 542.42| 542.82] 548.76} 543.92| 549.98} 549.84| 548.91) 559.24] 556.92 
Food and kindred products....... 492.06 | 505.36 | 512.62} 518.08) 520.67} 505.10) 500.21 | 501.84) 506.76} 506.76) 512.95} 513.35 | 517.08) 528.34] 520.83 
Tobacco products............. ~ ; 762.80 | 753.79| 774.86 | 793.32 | 672.91 | 685.22) 741.08] 782.49] 811.92| 836.89) 832.66 | 842.19| 777.30] 728.62 


Textile mill products. 
Apparel and other textile 


438.04 | 445.30) 449.28 | 453.11 | 443.36) 448.11 | 450.69 | 456.20} 448.40) 451.67 450.29| 448.67| 454.57 | 452.23 


products.... .| 317.80] 332.25 | 9338.92} 337.65 | 343.52 | 335.92 | 339.53] 342.09] 341.19] 336.66} 339.22 | 333.41 | 336.33] 338.37| 337.09 
Paper and allied products.........| 672.70 | 693.39} 704.74) 704.30] 712.50| 695.27) 687.57| 686.40} 696.07| 686.71) 692.50} 687.44) 681.18} 701.76| 703.48 
Printing and publishing............., 515.52 | 528.69) 539.63} 543.98] 550.68 | 534.39] 536.94] 540.26 | 542.44| 533.46| 534.87) 540.16 | 543.02 | 555.65} 554.20 


Chemicals and allied products..| 738.29 | 747.34] 758.99} 765.58) 772.18) 757.56) 750.98) 749.28) 757.00! 756.50| 768.34) 779.49 | 769.63} 781.92 | 784.08 
Petroleum and coal products....; 911.68 | 921.91] 933.98) 935.68 | 937.86| 933.98| 956.10} 969.66 | 966.59; 919.75| 923.88 | 955.80] 926.54] 955.98} 970.44 
Rubber and miscellaneous 

Plastics products............c:0.e-] 495.81 | 515.41] 516.67] 523.32] 532.97] 523.32] 520.40] 520.81 | 528.34] 623.71] 529.15] 522.59| 525.21] 532.82| 529.78 
Leather and leather products...) 351.56 | 369.31 | 374.60] 378.33 | 375.75| 372.96 | 375.49| 379.38 | 388.99} 384.92 | 387.07 | 365.90 | 383.67 | 387.98| 385.94 


TRANSPORTATION AND 

PUBLIC UTILITIES...........ceceneee 604.75 | 607.20} 605.95| 608.97] 612.86} 612.03] 611.51 | 608.76 | 626.62} 616.17| 622.55) 634.65} 627.71 | 632.83) 643.34 
WHOLESALE TRADE ..............000 538.88 | 558.41] 567.49) 566.78} 570.24) 578.61} 568.07} 566.51 | 588.95) 575.62| 579.04| 591.70/ 581.01} 588.67 | 596.76 
RETAIL TRADE reece. cesccescncrescnssas 253.46 | 263.32 | 266.17) 264.61 | 271.32} 265.91 | 266.48) 267.98 | 272.24) 27043) 27483 | 279.52) 277.30) 275.33] 277.53 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, 

AND REAL ESTATE...........:00000 512.15 | 529.24] 530.31 | 530.64] 534.31] 551.63] 538.97 | 537.42| 55490| 539.22) 540.47} 550.87 | 539.64| 545.47 | 560.04 
SERVICES.......... iensnsueNconvencedenedacsouls 418.58 | 435.54] 441.78| 443.74] 444.99| 450.61| 448.90] 447.53] 453.62| 445.82 | 447.34| 45342)| 450.73] 453.70| 462.15 


P = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. Dash indicates data not available. 
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17. Diffusion indexes of employment change, seasonally adjusted 


[In percent] 


Timespan and year | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.) Oct. | Nov | Dec. 


Private nonfarm payrolls, 356 industries 


Over 1-month span: 


NOOB iecescerrcreayecrcercerecancenecyeveecaccespeasseceece 63.2 56.6 60.5 58.7 58.3 59.7 53.9 58.1 56.2 53.8 59.0 57.4 

GOO aie sessotsnsecerstsswesanes coccatedenecucessencestie 54.1 58.8 53.9 59.6 52.8 57.9 58.8 53.8 57.3 60.7 60.8 59.0 

OOO Srarccccrercccnsrccncteerereveaaccocanierreacnedarceree 60.8 54.1 60.7 56.5 45.9 56.2 58.7 51.4 51.0 57.3 - - 
Over 3-month span: 

AG OB scivesesnscccsevsesscsvevorssveesdccaccasshudavarzessese 64.3 66.6 63.2 66.3 63.6 58.0 57.4 57.9 59.7 58.1 58.6 59.4 

TOGO ecrreceerce couctunccscoaphersvactetaeessstccevesss 58.3 57.3 58.4 54.4 57.3 58.8 58.1 60.7 59.6 63.5 64.3 63.1 

AUD har etecc rca Err corre Rec DREECE CEREUS eH 61.0 62.6 61.9 57.4 56.7 58.3 57.9 55.6 53.5 - - - 
Over 6-month span: 

NQOG ccc scecsseccecsssecesecevecsscoveeccarusensaeuatecers 69.8 67.4 65.2 61.8 62.9 61.4 59.0 58.4 57.4 59.7 59.3 59.1 

OOO ener stsver tesneteeacnsvarcrattnecsestwenceacce 60.0 58.0 57.6 58.6 54.4 59.7 60.4 62.1 64.0 62.8 65.2 64.6 

OOO ereeeeccrtureee viata enndeericecuesssarresvoesccveocetn 65.6 60.8 61.0 61.9 59.3 55.3 55.6 - - - = = 
Over 12-month span 

GOOG oss seccnsencerseeseservessenccternsennvdersurteecesed 69.7 67.3 67.3 65.9 63.9 62.5 61.5 62.1 61.0 59.8 59.8 58.1 

NOOO eavescecpvardastereumeneuycectustemerauevassaireneren 60.3 58.3 57.6 59.4 59.6 60.5 61.9 61.0 62.6 62.9 62.5 63.2 

DO QO readers xevsasssevscnovensiakasneronvaveni escsesvedcr} 64.9 63.8 60.7 60.4 - - - - - ale - - 

+L 2 


Manufacturing payrolls, 139 industries 


57.9 50.7 53.6 50.7 47.1 50.0 37.8 50.0 45.7 39.9 41.7 43.9 
45.0 41.0 42.8 46.4 40.3 46.4 54.7 38.1 46.4 51.8 51.4 50.4 
$2.2 47.8 51.1 $1.1 45.7 51.1 57.6 36.3 36.7 46.0 _ - 


56.8 56.8 52.2 52.2 48.6 41.4 39.2 40.3 43.2 37.1 36.7 40.6 
36.7 37.1 37.1 34.5 37.8 43.5 39.9 45.0 42.1 50.4 $1.1 50.7 
47.8 52.5 49.3 48.9 49.6 53.6 44.2 34.9 30.2 = - - 


60.1 54.3 50.4 39.9 43.5 42.1 38.8 36.7 36.0 39.9 34.5 32.7 
35.6 33.5 33.5 37.1 32.7 38.8 41.0 45.7 48.2 43.2 48.6 $1.1 
51.4 47.5 50.4 53.6 45.0 36.7 34.9 = = - = - 


— Data see available. decreasing employment. Data for the 2 most recent months shown in each 
NOTE: Figures are the percent of industries with employment increasing span are preliminary. See the "Definitions" in this section. See "Notes on 
plus one-half of the industries with unchanged employment, where 50 the data” for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


percent indicates an equal balance between industries with increasing and 
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18. Annual data: Employment status of the population 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status 1991 1992 1993 1994 
Civilian noninstitutional population........... 190,925 192,805 194,838 196,814 
Civilian labor force.........ccsseseeseeeeeeees 126,346 128,105 129,200 131,056 
Labor force participation rate.............. 66.2 66.4 66.3 66.6 
EMNDIOVOO fees cacceusccessncccpepsesce covasnute 117,718 118,492 120,259 123,060 
Employment-population ratio.......... 61.7 61.5 61.7 62.5 
AQTICUNUNG ctectceseccascssucdeensencecs cates 3,269 3,247 SiS 3,409 
Nonagricultural industries............ 114,499 115,245 117,144 119,651 
Unemployed ics -nsnstccscsecccsccoreeece 8,628 9,613 8,940 7,996 
Unemployment rate 6.8 7.5 6.9 6.1 
Not in the labor force............cccsccsceseeseeee 64,578 64,700 65,638 65,758 


19. Annual data: Employment levels by industry 


{In thousands] 


1995 1996 1997 1998 
198,584 200,591 203,133 205,220 
132,304 133,943 136,297 137,673 
66.6 66.8 67.1 67.1 
124,900 126,708 129,558 131,463 
62.9 63.2 63.8 64.1 
3,440 3,443 3,399 3,378 
121,460 123,264 126,159 128,085 
7,404 7,236 6,739 6,210 
5.6 5.4 4.9 4.5 
66,280 66,647 66,837 67,547 


1999 


207,753 
139,368 
67.1 


133,488 
64.3 
3,281 
130,207 


5,880 
4.2 
68,385 


Industry 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 
Total CMpPlOyMONt 5.6.0 -cirecseccencccseaccesecscsens 4 108,249 108,601 110,713 114,163 117,191 119,608 122,690 125,865 128,786 
PSI SECU co wtanpoceraikersexncnasneeaneesnnen ied 89,847 89,956 91,872 95,036 97,885 100,189 103,133 106,042 108,616 
GOOGS-DIOGUCING ieccccescncesnenectcsertecrarectee 23,745 23,231 23,352 23,908 24,265 24,493 24,962 25,414 25,482 
MINING rocorscecraritetesrctessssceceer ors cancs 689 635 610 601 581 580 596 590 535 
CONSHUCHON se ccascssrtt-sttcrscssensash temas 4,650 4,492 4,668 4,986 5,160 5,418 5,691 6,020 6,404 
Manutacturingi..-.c.scstcuescs-ccsecrspsen anneal 18,406 18,104 18,075 18,321 18,524 18,495 18,675 18,805 18,543 
Service-producing.............. 84,504 85,370 87,361 90,256 92,925 95,115 97,727 100,451 103,304 
Transportation and public utilities 5,755 5,718 5,811 5,984 6,132 6,253 6,408 6,611 6,826 
Wholesale trade. as 6,081 5,997 5,981 6,162 6,378 6,482 6,648 6,800 6,924 
Retail trade...........-..ecsrcssssereeseserseeed 19,284 19,356 19,773 20,507 21,187 21,597 21,966 22,295 22,788 
Finance, insurance, and real estate.... 6,646 6,602 6,757 6,896 6,806 6,911 7,109 7,389 7,569 
SEPVICES.....--seneseceserecersecrneseeeetereeeeeeed 28,336 29,052 30,197 31,579 33,117 34,454 36,040 37,533 39,027 
GOVOrnMe iti ccc--.0022-<ctoe-ceccssecceves catwee 18,402 18,645 18,841 19,128 19,305 19,419 19,557 19,823 20,170 
FOdGr all eeiccicecetioxsnscscestasdeseotesse 2,966 2,969 2,915 2,870 2,822 2,757 2,699 2,686 2,669 
4,355 4,408 4,488 4,576 4,635 4,606 4,582 4,612 4,695 
11,081 11,267 11,438 11,682 11,849 12,056 12,276 12,525 12,806 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


20. Annual data: Average hours and earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on nonfarm 


payrolls, by industry 


Industry 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 
Private sector: 

Average weekly NOUurs.........:.:ceesesseesesesreneneneseeneneee 34.3 34.4 34.5 34.7 34.5 34.4 34.6 34.6 34.5 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 10.32 10.57 10.83 abhi 11.43 11.82 12.28 12.78 13.24 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)..........-.:: 353.98 363.61 373.64 385.86 394.34 406.61 424.89 442.19 456.78 
Mining: 

Average Weekly NOUrS.......:ccceccscseeseeeeeneeserseneeenes 44.4 43.9 44.3 44.8 44.7 45.3 45.4 43.9 43.8 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars).......... 14.19 14.54 14.60 14.88 15.30 15.62 16.15 16.91 17.09 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 630.04 638.31 646.78 666.62 683.91 707.59 733.21 742.35 748.54 
Construction: 

Average Weekly NOUIS........:scssceseseseseeseseeeseeenenenes 38.1 38.0 38.5 38.9 38.9 39.0 39.0 38.9 39.1 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 14.00 14.15 14.38 14.73 15.09 15.47 16.04 16.61 17.18 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 533.40 537.70 553.63 573.00 587.00 603.33 625.56 646.13 671.74 
Manufacturing: 

Average Weekly NOurs..........csccscssseeseeseeseseeseeeeeeee 40.7 41.0 41.4 42.0 41.6 41.6 42.0 41.7 41.7 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)..........--..:0++++04 11.18 11.46 11.74 12.07 12.37 12.77 13.17 13.49 13.91 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)...........-.+.+:0004 455.03 469.86 486.04 506.94 514.59 531.23 553.14 562.53 580.05 
Transportation and public utilities: 

Average Weekly NOUIS......2:cccesceceeersrssesersrescneeseseres 38.1 38.3 39.3 39.7 39.4 39.6 39.7 39.5 38.7 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 13.20 13.43 13.55 13.78 14.13 14.45 14.92 15.31 15.69 

Average weekly earnings (in dollarS).............::0+04 502.92 514,37 532.52 547.07 556.72 572.22 $92.32 604.75 607.20 
Wholesale trade: 

Average weekly NOUurs..........sscsssscscsessseeseserseseseen| 38.1 38.2 38.2 38.4 38.3 38.3 38.4 38.3 38.3 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)...........:20:04 TiS 11.39 11.74 12.06 12.43 12.87 13.45 14.07 14.58 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars).............2:+++++4 424.82 435.10 448.47 463.10 476.07 492.92 516.48 538.88 558.41 
Retail trade: 

Average Weekly NOUIS.........sssscssseeseseeserssessereees 28.6 28.8 28.8 28.9 28.8 28.8 28.9 29.0 29.0 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars) 6.94 7.12 7.29 7.49 7.69 Fag 8.33 8.74 9.08 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)............:s004 198.48 205.06 209.95 216.46 221.47 230.11 240.74 253.46 263.32 
Finance, insurance, and real estate: 

Average weekly NOurS.........-.::02s+.:-ssccsscesereessresrentee 35.7 35.8 35.8 35.8 35.9 35.9 36.1 36.4 36.2 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)...........:.:-00 10.39 10.82 11.35 11.83 12.32 12.80 13.34 14.07 14.62 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 370.92 387.36 406.33 423.51 442.29 459.52 481.57 $12.15 529.24 
Services: | 

Average weekly hours..........:0.+5 32.4 32.5 32.5 32.5 32.4 32.4 32.6) 32.6 32.6 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 10.23 10.54 10.78 11.04 11.39 11.79 12.28 12.84 13.36 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 331.45 342.55 350.35 358.80 369.04 382.00 400.33 418.58 435.54 
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21. Employment Cost Index, compensation,’ by occupation and industry group 


(June 1989 = 100] 


i A A AR AS i A 


1998 1999 2000 Percent change 
3 12 
Series months | months 
Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. |_ended ended 
Sept. 2000 
5 2 | 
CAVIAR WONK ONS oor cs recone evs tereses een gnctte ere cetane come peeceees 139.0/ 139.8] 140.4] 141.8] 143.3} 144.6] 146.5} 148.0] 149.5 1.0 4.3 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers.............-- 140.6} 141.4) 141.9] 143.3] 145.0| 146.3) 148.4) 149.9) 151.5 wea 4.5 
Professional specialty and technical... 140.0 141.0 141.3) 142.2 143.9) 145.3 146.7) 148.3 150.0 iJ 4.2 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial... 141.7| 141.8} 143.5) 145.4) 147.3) 148.6) 150.5) 151.9) 153.7 1.2 4.3 
Administrative support, including clerical. 140.4) 141.3) 142.5) 143.4 144.7) 146.1 148.6) 150.1 151.8 11 4.9 

Blue-collar workers... 135.3] 136.1 137.1 138.3} 139.5} 140.6) 142.7) 144.1 145.6 1.0 4.4 

Service occupations... 139.4 140.0 141.3 142.4 143.1 144.8 146.0 147.1 148.5 1.0 3.8 

Workers, by industry division: 

Goods-producing... 137.2 137.9 139.0 140.0 141.2} 142.5) 1449] 1466 148.0 1.0 48 
Manufacturing..... 138.2) 138.9} 139.9} 140.9) 142.1 143.6; 146.0} 147.5) 148.7 8 4.6 

Service-producing.... 139.6] 140.4) 140.9} 142.4) 144.0} 145.3) 147.1 148.4; 150.1 11 4.2 
Services 140.8) 141.7) 142.3) 143.2) 145.1 146.5) 148.0) 149.3) 151.2 1:3 4.2 

139.1 139.1 140.5} 141.4] 142.7/ 144.3) 145.9] 147.5} 149.0 1.0 4.4 

Hospitals 139.4) 140.2} 141.3) 142.2| 143.4) 145.0) 146.3) 147.7) 149.5 1.2 4.3 
Educational services 140.2) 141.0] 141.3} 141.7) 144.6) 145.8) 146.5) 146.8) 149.7 2.0 3.5 
Public administration®.... 138.9 139.9 140.8 141.5 142.4 144.4 145.7 146.1 146.9 AS) $2 
Nonmanufacturing 139.0) 139.9} 140.5} 141.9) 143.4] 144.7| 146.6) 148.0} 149.6 5 4.3 
Private industry workers 139.0} 139.8] 140.4 142.0] 143.3] 144.6] 146.8] 148.5) 149.9 9 4.6 
Excluding sales occupations.......... 138.8} 139.4) 140.5) 141.9] 143.2} 144.5) 146.5) 148.2) 149.8 11 4.6 

Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar WOrkerS...........::csceeceecesesesessecesesnscssneneeatareees 144.1 142.0) 142.4) 144.1 145.6) 146.9) 149.3) 151.1 152.6 1.0 4.8 
Excluding sales OCCUPAtIONS...............2ecceseceseeessseeeeeees 141.3] 141.9] 143.0} 144.5] 146.0} 147.3) 149.4) 151.3} 152.9 11 47 
Professional specialty and technical occupations.......... 141.6) 142.6) 142.9) 144.1 145.2 146.7 148.4| 150.7 152.2 1.0 48 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations... 141.9} 141.8 143.7} 145.8 147.7 149.1 151.1 152.7 154.4 1.1 4.5 
SalES OCCUPATIONS eecaseee oe cs nassstve vent cpensearsceceesonivrserenevasce 140.4) 142.6) 139.6) 1426) 144.1 145.3] 148.9] 150.3) 151.2 6 4.9 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical... 140.6 141.4 142.6 143.7 145.0 146.2 149.0 150.6 152.3 el 5.0 
Bltie=Collar WOrKOrSiscroesstecseee- cc eor comes decpentassserteersccesssscncead 135.2} 135.9] 136.9} 138.2| 139.4) 140.5) 142.6) 144.1 145.5 1.0 4.4 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations........ 135.4) 136.1 1372 138.4 139.6 140.6 142.3) 144.1 145.8 2 44 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors............ 135.7 136.8 137.3 138.4 139.9 141.4 144.0 145.0 146.0 ff 4.4 
Transportation and material moving occupations..........- 130.7 130.7 131.6} 133.6 134.4 135.2 137.5) 138.6 139.9 9 41 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers... 138.5 139.2 141.0 142.3 143.2 144.4 146.4 148.1 149.4 9 4.3 
ISGIVICG OCCU AU ON Sire caees pceanas cave cecesrtaenecnastesnipane coarse 137.3] 138.0] 139.5) 140.6] 141.0} 142.6) 143.9) 145.4) 146.6 8 4.0 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations °........ 138.0) 139.0/ 139.3] 140.8} 141.9] 143.1] 145.3} 146.9] 148.4 1.0 4.6 

Workers, by industry division: 

Goods-producing 137.4 137.8} 138.9} 139.9) 141.1 142.5| 144.8) 146.6) 147.9 9 48 
Excluding sales occupations. 136.5} 137.2) 138.3) 139.3] 140.5) 141.8) 144.2) 145.9) 147.2 9 48 
White-collar occupations.............- 139.7; 140.2} 141.7} 142.7) 143.9) 145.5} 148.1 150.1 151.3 8 5.1 
Excluding sales occupations.. 138.3} 138.8} 140.4| 141.3} 142.5} 143.9} 146.5) 1484) 149.6 8 5.0 
Blue-collar occupations...... 135-51) 136.3] S71 138.3} 139.4) 140.7| 142.8) 1444) 145.8 1.0 4.6 
CONSTUCHON cevcscrstcrcncnncenceaen 133.4 134.3} 135.6} 136.9) 137.9} 138.7) 140.8) 143.2) 145.1 ES 5.2 
Manufacturing. ......-.-.-2---:+++ 138.2; 138.9} 139.9} 140.9] 142.1 143.6) 146.0) 147.5) 148.7 8 4.6 
White-collar occupations... 140.1 140.5} 141.8) 143.0] 144.3] 145.8) 148.2) 150.2} 151.4 8 49 
Excluding sales occupations.. 138.3] 138.7) 140.1 141.3] 142.5) 143.8) 146.2) 148.2) 149.3 76 48 
Blue-collar occupations...... 136.8) 137.7} 138.5} 139.4) 140.5] 142.1 144.4) 145.6} 146.7 8 44 
[D)V gol foY ee sro nehttcseneceeeee ee Sep eee naar eee 138.5} 139.2} 139.9) 141.0] 142.3) 144.0) 146.5} 1483) 149.4 Ye 5.0 
Nondurabies.... 137.6] 138.2} 139.6] 140.4] 141.5} 142.8) 144.9) 146.0) 147.5 1.0 4.2 
S@rvic@-PrOGUCiNG...........-.s2-sseresesesecnseeeserseecnenenseenencenacacsee 139.6} 140.5; 140.9} 1428) 144.1 145.3) 147.4) 149.1 150.6 1.0 4.5 
Excluding sales occupations 140.0] 140.6) 141.7} 143.3) 144.6) 145.9) 147.7) 149.4) 151.1 Hed 4.5 
White-collar occupations 141.2} 142.2} 142.3) 144.3} 145.8) 147.0) 149.3} 151.0) 152.6 ial 47 
Excluding sales occupations. 142.2| 142.8} 143.8) 145.5} 147.0} 1483) 150.3) 152.1 153.9 1.2 4.7 
Blue-collar occupations 134.3] 134.8} 136.2) 137.8} 139.1 139.8; 141.8) 143.1 144.5 1.0 3.9 
Service occupations 137.0| 137.8) 139.3} 140.5} 140.8; 142.4) 143.6) 145.1 146.3 8 3.9 
Transportation and public utilities..... 138.5} 139.3) 139.7) 140.9} 141.8} 142.3) 143.9} 145.7) 147.4 if 3.9 
Transportation...... 136.7) 137.3} 136.8) 138.1 138.7; 139.5} 140.4) 141.8] 142.8 fh 3.0 
Public utilities 140.7) 141.9} 143.4) 144.6] 145.7) 146.1 148.6) 150.9) 153.5 is 5.4 
Communications 140.5] 141.7) 143.3) 144.9) 146.1 146.0} 148.4) 150.9) 153.9 2.0 5:3 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services 141.0 142.1 143.4 144.2 145.1 146.1 148.9 151.0 152.9 1.3 5.4 
Wholesale and retail trade 137.6) 138.2} 138.9) 141.1 142.2; 143.5} 145.6) 147.3) 148.3 Af 4.3 
Excluding sales occupations. 138.1 438.8] 139.9) 141.9! 142.8) 144.3) 146.4) 148.1 149.6 1.0 4.8 
Wholesale trade.......-..--.eseeesee 140.8) 142.8} 142.7] 144.6} 146.3) 148.5) 150.0) 151.8) 152.1 2 4.0 
Excluding sales occupations..... 140.0; 141.2} 142.4, 144.0} 145.8) 147.4; 149.6) 151.1 152.7 11 47 
FSA PAGS cae tectacenstpeternenerenndseasces 135.9] 135.6] 136.8} 139.1 140.0 140.7} 143.2} 1448) 146.2 1.0 44 
General merchandise stores........ .| 133.2) 134.0] 185.0] 135.6] 137.2; 138.3) 139.7} 141.0) 142.2 9 3.6 
FOOD SOL Ge casviseacevtsusencsvesrrncnansaavassene-snavensesverewsdoncavss 133.7] 132.7) 134.3} 135.7) 137.0 138.1) 140.1 142.5) 143.4 6 4.7 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Compensation & Industrial Relations 


21. Continued—Employment Cost Index, compensation,’ by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


1998 1999 2000 Percent change 
2 fh 
Series months | months 
Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.) ended ended 
Sept. 2000 
alt T 
Finance, insurance, and real estate. .........sccecceceeeereeees 141.0 142.5 141.5 145.8 147.6 148.3 152.0 153.1 155.2 1.4 oi 
Excluding sales OCCUPALIONS..........:.sescesceseeeeseeseeeeeees 143.2 143.3 145.6 148.8 151.0 151.6 154.2 155.5 157.4 1.2 4.2 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies. 148.4} 146.7} 148.8) 155.4) 159.3 159.8 162.7| 164.2 165.8 1.0 4.1 
[TSUPANCO sac ncececevnccsestednosevusseenceesvrmn ccesnnsbersvncedteutabiesess 141.9] 141.7} 141.7] 144.0] 144.5) 145.8] 149.9) 151.3) 154.8 2.3 7A 
Services............ 141.8} 142.7/ 143.5] 144.6) 146.1 147.6} 149.4) 151.2} 152.9 1.1 4.7 
Business services. 143.5] 145.9) 147.5] 148.7) 150.7} 151.9] 154.2) 156.3) 157.5 8 4.5 
Health services.. 139.0] 139.0) 140.5) 141.4) 142.6) 144.2) 145.8) 147.5) 149.0 1.0 4.5 
Hospitalsie.< = santwiecsanenierescenene pirate nna. 139.1 139.9} 141.2) 142.1 143.0} 144.6) 145.8) 147.5) 149.2 12 4.3 
Educational SOMICES x yenc-cesccressnctceantennseteesrne nee raienxerar 147.0/ 147.7) 148.3} 148.7} 152.2) 153.0) 154.0) 154.9} 158.8 2.5 4.3 
Colleges and UNIVETSITICS...........cccceseseeseereseeeeeeeeeneeee 147.8] 148.5) 149.2 149.6 152.6 153.3 154.6 155.5 158.6 2.0 3.9 
NonimiannuifacturlnGivrermstsccsenncererercerecsesstvreesrecorereraresrersscs 138.9] 139.7} 140.3} 142.0} 143.4) 144.5) 146.7| 148.4} 150.0 141 4.6 
White=Collar WOIKEIS 5 soscs-cacerscencorececxnoscezacesenecscareteceunven 141.1 142.0} 142.3) 144.1 145.6} 146.9} 149.2) 151.0} 152.6 11 48 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ..............scssseseeseseecseeeees 142.0} 142.7/ 143.7} 145.3) 146.8) 148.1 150.2} 152.0) 153.8 TZ 4.8 
BlGe=Collan OGCUPSUONS ieerccrsvereseccsssserscescvsssereonccscevecaens 133.4| 134.0] 135.2} 136.8} 138.0} 138.7} 140.6 142.3) 143.9 im, 4.3 
Service OCCupationS...........sssssseestseeeetsesseeneeeeee? 136.9] 137.7] 139.2} 140.4] 140.7) 142.3) 143.5) 145.1 146.3 8 4.0 
State and local government WOFKEIS..............-ss-eeseeseseereees 139.0; 139.8) 140.5) 141.0) 143.1 144.6} 145.5} 145.9) 147.8 1.3 3.3 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-Collar WOrk@rsimcscescssuvecctsctansencosroseesaseccs cvessivvever cones 138.4} 139.3} 139.8} 140.2} 1426/ 144.0) 1449) 145.3) 147.3 1.4 3.3 
Professional specialty and techniCal............:::::cesceeseeees 137.7| 138.5) 138.8) 139.3) 142.0} 143.2) 144.1 144.5) 146.6 1.5 3.2 
Executive, administrative, and managerial.. 140.4 141.6 142.6 142.8 144.5 146.1 147.0 147.2 149.2 1.4 3.3 
Administrative support, including clerical... 139.5} 140.3} 141.4; 141.3] 143.0} 145.0} 145.9; 146.5) 148.3 1.2 3.7 

BIE COnlAr WOrkerS.. peste rannccattecavest. «cit aereechteree.ceeeeteueeeace 136.8] 137.8) 138.8) 139.5) 140.9} 142.5) 143.7) 144.2) 145.9 2 3.5 

Workers, by industry division: 

SOIVICSS :acastes severe sveyeaneti ceva cieervexcrnessssscnsseavaaerbasvecdsigactetodal 139.0} 139.7} 140.0} 140.5} 143.2} 144.5} 145.2} 145.5) 148.0 gers 3.4 
Services excluding schools? eS hee Sense er 138.7 138.8 139.6 140.3 142.6 143.8 145.2 145.8 147.6 1.2 35 
Health SCIviC@S. cs. sccasseesssosexecassasvensscasestecwavicssnedespenitsosss 140.3} 140.7} 141.2} 142.0] 144.2! 145.8) 147.3| 147.9} 150.0 1.4 4.0 
IIGSPNNAIS S.-i on clacecoccauses tree eee eee 140.7} 141.2} 141.7} 142.7| 144.8} 146.3) 147.9; 148.4) 150.7 1.5 41 
Educational SEnViCESiccrecsasusntucetousssseheckoastrosceesuaukteercase 138.8 139.6] 139.9] 140.3 143.1 144.4; 145.0 145.2 147.9 1.9 3.4 
SCHOOIS ais -sisv-cancntcvineseiveas 139.1 139.9) 140.2) 140.6) 143.5) 144.7) 145.3) 145.5) 148.2 1.9 3.3 
Elementary and secondary 138.8} 139.3} 139.6] 140.0} 142.9) 1441 144.5} 144.7) 147.3 1.8 3.1 
Colleges and universities...... 140.4) 141.5) 141.7) 1421 144.8; 146.5} 147.4) 147.6) 150.5 2.0 3.9 
Public administration® 


' Cost (cents per hour worked) measured in the Employment Cost Index consists of 
wages, salaries, and employer cost of employee benefits. 
? Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and 
State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 
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5 Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 
* This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 


Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 


° Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 


22. Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


(June 1989 = 100] 


1998 1999 2000 Percent change 
3 12 
Series months | months 
Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. ended ended 
Sept. 2000 
1 — —— 
CivHNiaM WOES... scseeeeseeeeeeeecneeeeecnneerencnneeeeeennnseeecete 136.8] 137.7| 138.4] 139.8] 141.3] 142.5) 144.0) 145.4] 147.0 11 4.0 
Workers, by occupational group: 

WHRO-COMSR WOIK OTS Sook ois fcncacternvactusecssaxiecsensnpsssvsssvancseed 138.8 139.7 140.1 141.6 143.3 144.6 146.2 147.6 149.2 11 41 
Professional specialty and technical..... 138.5 139.4) 140.1 141.0] 1426] 144.0 144.9 146.4) 148.3 1.3 4.0 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial. { 140.5 140.3} 141.6} 143.8) 145.9] 147.2 148.6 149.9) 151.6 ue! 3.9 
Administrative support, including clerical............. 137.5} 138.6) 140.0) 140.9} 142.3) 143.5) 145.5} 146.9) 1485 14 44 

Blue-collar workers ee 132.6 133.3 134.5 135.8 137.0 137.9 139.2 140.6 142.0 1.0 3.6 

SONVICO!OCCUDAHONS =. cavscacecasesscareravteccssccsecessecetertecesenetseatce 136.1 137.0 138.3 139.4 140.1 141.7 143.0 144.0 145.7 12 4.0 

Workers, by industry division: 

Goods-producing 134.4 135.2 136.3 137.4 138.6 139.7 141.3 143.0 144.3 9 41 
Manufacturing 136.0 136.8 137.9 139.0 140.2 141.5 142.9 144.4 145.7 9 3.9 

Service-producing 137.8 138.7 139.2 140.7 142.3 143.5 145.0 146.3 148.0 1:2 4.0 

139.6 140.5 141.5 142.3 144.1 145.5 146.6 147.9 149.9 1.4 4.0 

137.6 137.6 138.8 139.7 140.9 142.5 143.8 145.3 146.7 1.0 41 

Hospitals hae 136.4 137.1 138.1 138.8 140.1 141.6 142.6 143.8 145.6 13 3.9 
Educational services 139.1 140.0 140.2 140.6 143.7 144.7 145.3 145.6 148.9 2.3 3.6 
Public administration”... ovo-eovscsneerenceesntneneenetneeens 134.8] 135.9] 136.9) 137.8} 139.5] 141.5] 142.5] 142.9] 144.6 1.2 37 
PONT ACHING oi osc ciesenencacconsesepanenouneencciavencnisnnenaseravevnans 137.0 137.8 138.4 139.9 141.5 142.6 144.2 145.5 147.2 1.2 4.0 
Private industry Workers. ..............-::csceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 136.6 137.4 138.1) 139.7; 141.0] 142.2] 143.9] 145.4] 146.8 1.0 44 
Excluding Sales OCCUPALIONS. ..........-c.eceseeeeesseceeseeeeeneeneer| 136.3 136.9 138.2 139.6 140.8 142.0 143.5 145.1 146.5 1.0 4.0 

Workers, by occupational group: 

VUNRG=CONSIWOSKOIS Ere crareesceancnne-seteets saludarcaasensedereseauvacaser 139.0 139.9 140.3 142.1 143.5 144.8 146.6 148.3 149.7 9 4.3 
Excluding Sales OCCUPAtIONS............c:::cescesceereeeeeereeteeees 139.1 139.7 141.0 142.5 143.9 145.2 146.7 148.5 149.9 9 4.2 
Professional specialty and technical occupations..........| 138.7 139.7 140.7 141.8 142.6 144.1 145.1 147.3 148.6 9 4.2 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations.. 140.9; 140.5) 141.9) 144.3) 146.4 147.6} 149.2 150.7) 152.3 11 4.0 
SAPS OCCUDAONS - 5 sane i oinniens senonnczaccssencsuathnvncnestenenusenaes 138.8 141.3 137.3 140.5 142.1 143.3 146.7 147.9 149.0 i 4.9 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical...) 137.9 138.9] 140.4 141.4 142.7| 143.8 146.0 147.5} 149.1 11 4.5 
BIUG=COllAR WOK ONS: sevceceaecnececvasdncuscess sxavsevesseyivassecesavevncos 132.4] 133.2) 134.3} 135.6) 136.8) 137.7) 139.1 140.5} 141.9 1.0 3:7 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations....... J 132.3] 133.0] 134.3} 135.6) 136.7 137.5| 138.9 140.6} 142.0 1.0 3.9 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors............ 133.8 134.9) 135.7 136.7 138.3 139.5} 140.7 141.6} 142.9 9 3.3 
Transportation and material moving occupations..........J 127.6 127.8) 129.1 131.0} 131.9) 132.7] 134.1 135.2 136.5 1.0 3.5 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers....). 135.1 135.8) 137.3 138.3} 139.4 140.4} 141.8 143.6| 145.0 1.0 4.0 
SOPViCO! OCCUPATIONS oso 2c. nc a ccctvecansscncecscanteatotseasreseesnaneae 134.4 135.3 136.7 137.8 138.0 139.6 141.0 142.5 143.5 it 4.0 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations... 135.2} 136.4] 136.8] 138.2! 139.3) 140.4) 1421] 143.7/ 145.0 9 41 

Workers, by industry division: 

GOOdS-PFOGUCING..............scscensensenernsrsssenseensnacsorscessaessoes 134.3 135.2 136.3 137.3 138.5 139.7 141.3 143.0 144.3 9 4.2 
Excluding sales occupations 133.6 134.4 135.5 136.6 137.8 138.9 140.5 142.4 143.4 9 41 
White-collar occupations. 137.4 138.2 139.4 140.5 141.7 143.0 145.0 146.8 147.9 si 4.4 
Excluding sales occupations.. 135.7; 136.4) 137.8} 138.8) 140.1 141.3) 143.2] 144.9} 146.0 8 4.2 
Blue-collar OCCUPALIONS..............:seesceeesereeeesreeseeeneeeeeees 132.3 133.3 134.3 135.4 136.6 137.6 139.0 140.5 142.0 1.1 4.0 
GONMSWUCTONY. .o-scexeccttnsessseessasesseurevstusionposcusehventnceutnavunaa 128.5 129.3 130.7 131.9 133.0 133.6 136.0 138.0 139.4 1.0 48 
Manufacturing 136.0 136.8 137.9 139.0 140.2 141.5 142.9 144.4 145.7 9 3.9 
White-collar occupations. 138.3 139.0 140.1 141.4 142.7 144.0 145.8 147.7 148.7 at 4.2 
Excluding sales occupations......... 136.3 137.1 138.3 139.6 140.8 142.0 143.7 145.6 146.6 oh 41 
Blue-collar occupations.............--+++ 134.3 135.3 136.3 137.2 138.4 139.7 140.8 142.0 143.4 1.0 3.6 
Durables... i 135.9 136.9 137.9 139.1 140.4 141.8 143.0 144.7 146.1 1.0 41 
Nondurables............::ssssscsseseeseseeeees =| 136.0; 136.8} 138.0] 138.7) 139.7} 140.9) 142.7) 143.9} 145.0 8 3.8 
Service-producing 137.6} 138.4) 138.9} 140.8) 142.1 143.3] 145.0| 146.5) 147.9 1.0 4] 
Excluding sales occupations. 137.9} 138.5] 139.8} 141.4) 1426] 143.8] 145.3] 146.9) 148.3 1.0 4.0 
White-collar occupations. 139.2 140.1 140.3 142.3 143.8 145.0 146.9 148.5 150.0 1.0 4.3 
Excluding sales occupations. 140.2 140.7 142.0 143.7 145.1 146.4 147.8 149.6 151.2 11 4.2 
Blue-Collar OCCUPALIONS............ceeceeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeetees 132.4 132.9 134.4 135.9 137.0 137.8 139.1 140.3 141.6 9 3.4 
S@rvice OCCUPATIONS. ..........:ecccersereereeseeeeenaeeessssssseneees 134.2 135.2 136.7 137.8 138.0 139.6 1414.1 142.5 143.5 7 4.0 
Transportation and PUDIIC UtilitieS............ssceeeeeseeeseseeeed 134.3) 135.1 135.4 136.8} 137.5} 137.9) 138.5} 140.0) 141.3 9 2.8 
TFANSPOtAtiON..........cscecceceereeersrceeneneneneereseenessnsneeseneed 132.4 132.9 132.3 133.7 134.4 134.9 134.9 136.2 137.4 9 2.2 
PUDIIC UtilitiOS..........sesceeccesseceneeeeceseeeteerenasenes 136.5 137.8 139.2 140.6 141.5 141.8 143.2 144.9 146.4 1.0 ho} 
COMMUNICATIONG.............cccseeceeeseeeesereerees 136.7 138.0 139.4 141.1 141.9 142.2 143.4 145.0 146.7 1.2 3.4 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services. z 136.3 137.4 138.9 140.0 140.9 141.3 143.0 144.7 145.9 8 3.5 
Wholesale and retail trade.............--ccccssesecsessscenerseceereeee 136.6 137.0 137.7 139.6 140.7 142.0 143.8 145.5 146.4 6 41 
Excluding SaleS OCCUPALIONS...........:ecsceceeeeeesseeteeeeeend 137.6 138.2 139.5 141.1 141.8 143.3 145.2 146.8 148.2 1.0 4.5 
Wholesale trade........c..ssesccssseesccesssceseecnseesennsersssenesenes 139.3 141.3 140.7 142.3 144.3 146.5 147.4 149.4 149.6 1 by f 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. .........--+.:ssceseseseeeeeeeeetees 139.6 140.8 141.9 143.0 144.8 146.4 147.9 149.7 151.3 11 4.5 
Retail trade | 134.8 136.2 138.3 138.9 139.6 142.1 143.5 144.8 9 4.2 
General merchandise stores 132.2 133.0 133.7 134.3 135.6 136.7 137.8 138.5 139.7 9 3.0 
Food stores 131.7} 130.5] 131.8} 132.8] 133.9} 134.9] 136.7) 139.5) 140.2 5 47 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Compensation & Industrial Relations 


22. Continued—Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100} 


1998 1999 2000 Percent change 
[ ie ee: 
Series months | months 
Sept. | Dec. | Mar.-| June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June Sept. ended ended 
Sept. 2000 
Finance, insurance, and real estate. ...........ceeeeeeeeed 138.1 139.8 137.2] 142.4) 144.5 145.2 148.7 149.5 a oa tare 1.5 5.0 
Excluding Sales OCCUPALIONS.........:escesseeeeeereeeseeere 139.7; 139.6] 141.0] 144.8] 147.5) 148.0} 150.2) 151.5) 153.3 “sired 3.9 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies.) 147.0 144.4) 146.1 154.5 159.2 159.6 162.0 163.3 165.0 1.0 3.6 
MUSUPAINC Otay syecs aac ore tea tstngs cance cnsancecsrenvesseoeanue | 138.7} 138.5} 187.4} 139.8} 140.2} 141.5} 145.5} 146.6) 150.7 2.8 TS 
S@rviceS.........:00000 140.0] 140.8} 142.2} 143.2} 144.5} 146.0! 147.4) 149.1 150.6 1.0 4.2 
Business services. se 141.8 144.1 145.4] 146.3 148.5 149.8 152.0 154.1 155.3 8 4.6 
Health services...... ..| 137.5] 187.4| 138.7| 139.6] 140.6] 142.2} 143.5] 145.3) 146.6 9 4.3 
[OEY ote See csccerceceen ont onet cesosreectnerchosb aaa chee ireosterncins 135.8) 136.5) 137.6] 138.3) 139.3) 140.9) 141.8] 143.3) 144.9 141 4.0 
Educational! SetviGeSizcjccccsccsesccscceceancecrnennctnestseteceneccias 142.8) 143.5) 143.9] 144.2! 147.5) 148.2) 148.9) 149.6) 153.4 2.5 4.0 
Colleges and Universities. ........csscecesessseeseneceeeesseeseees 142.8) 143.6) 144.1 144.4) 147.2| 147.9) 148.9} 149.4) 152.5 241 3.6 
Nonimian fa ctrring sc stvssssercessesnecesttenvaseass-uceccapssvenccessestesr 136.5} 137.4] 137.9) 139.7) 141.0) 142.1 143.9} 145.5) 146.9 1.0 4.2 
White-collar workers 138.9} 139.8 140.1 142.0 143.5 144.7 146.5 148.2 149.6 9 4.3 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ........csscscsseseseeeeeseseees 139.8; 140.3) 141.6} 143.2} 144.6) 145.9} 147.4) 149.1 150.7 1.1 4.2 
Bluie-collar OCCUPATIONS .: ccccsarscsectesscniscsvorstvatataxnisarsaveis 130.5) 131.1 132.4) 134.0) 135.1 135.8} 137.4) 138.9} 140.3 1.0 3.8 
S6fViCE OCCUDAHONS:..ccecesssccsscacscsrsrivecccsesssssosrssvcverser] | hO4e) 135.1 136.5} 137.7} 137.9} 139.5} 140.9) 142.4) 143.4 7 4.0 
State and local government WOFkEIS..........00ceeeeeeeereeee| 137.6] 138.5} 139.0} 139.6} 142.2! 143.5) 144.3) 144.7) 147.2 1.7 3.5 
Workers, by occupational group: | 
While-=Collar WOrk@YS i, cs.csanzescconaveveasersomseusvecccatecdevenecosecnatd 137.6} 138.5} 138.9} 139.3] 142.1 143.4; 144.1 144.5) 147.1 1.8 3.5 
Professional specialty and technical... 137.9] 138.7; 138.9) 139.4) 142.5) 143.6) 144.3 144.7 147.4 1.9 3.4 
Executive, administrative, and managerial. . ees, 168.0) 139.3) 140.1 140.5} 142.7; 144.3) 144.9 145.1 147.3 1.5 3.2 
Administrative support, including clerical..................] 185.4) 136.5} 137.4) 137.5} 139.6} 141.7} 142.4); 143.0} 145.0 1.4 3.9 
Bin@-Collar WOrkerSicr.s.scosdainucvatasosssneszertcacesnsstrspeatenoyencceos 135.1 136.0} 136.9} 137.6; 139.4) 140.7; 141.5} 142.1 143.9 1.3 3.2 
Workers, by industry division: 
SQmViC@Ssssc-casteerns .| 138.4) 139.2) 139.5} 139.9} 142.9} 144.0] 1446] 144.9) 147.9 21 3.5 
Services Excluding SCHOOIS ........sessesesseeseesssnneesseeneses 137.8] 138.2) 139.0 139.6] 142.1] 143.2) 144.3] 144.8) 146.7 iS 3.2 
IG ANIS CIVICS oo oie cuccasten ce ctesasancenscerdaveevsencoctescronsaeeee 138.7} 139.2} 139.7} 140.4] 142.8} 144.2! 145.3) 145.7) 147.7 1.4 3.4 
PIGSPIAIS «.yeeoe seateascaacsencvessanustvcdeaeecnibavonnniencnchsseei 138.6] 139.1 139.7| 140.6) 142.8) 1441 145.3) 145.6) 147.7 1.4 3.4 
EduCational SEmVICGS, scccsciusvers-ccdvassacussessvsivesstac¥svaxscasaced 138.4) 139.3) 139.5) 139.8 142.9) 144.0 144.5) 1448 148.0 2.2 3.6 
SGHOOIS: ccsceeataseeastazarevavanascavivscucsaasasaiokavtcenecwspedvie-2ctree 138.5} 139.5} 139.6) 140.0) 143.1 144.2} 144.7; 144.9) 148.1 2.2 3.5 
Elementary and SCCONALY.........:cccesecseeseeeeeeneeeeees 138.7 139.3 139.5 139.9 143.1 1444 144.5 144.6 147.9 2.3 3.4 
Colleges and universities. .........csccsseeeeeeeeseeeeees 137.7} 139.6} 139.6} 139.8} 142.6) 144.4| 144.9) 145.6) 148.3 1.9 4.0 
a soe . A 
Public administration ..--sssvrercesssseresereeserseerersnensnnseeene 134.8} 135.9) 136.9] 137.8] 139.5] 141.5] 142.5) 142.9) 144.6 1.2 37 
' Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and ° This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 
? Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. * Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 


23. Employment Cost Index, benefits, private industry workers by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100] 


1998 ae 1999 L 2000 Percent change 
a dens 12 
Series months | months 
Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| ended ended 
—_ ; pos pratene Sept. 2000 
Private indust Ki [ | ie 
rivate INGUStrY WOrKELS..........ceccssesssssssesceesecessessensseeseensens 144.5} 145.2/ 145.8) 147.3) 148.6] 150.2| 153.8] 155.7] 157.5 1.2 6.0 
Workers, by occupational group: 
WS*CONEE: WONCGES sv.esvensnuxonicinneitarsanbssinanscoKsnsxecasjsis aor 146.6) 147.4) 147.9} 149.4] 151.0] 152.5] 156.3] 158.5} 160.4 1.2 6.2 
Blue-collar workers 141.0) 141.6) 142.2) 143.6) 144.8] 146.2} 150.0] 151.6] 153.1 1.0 Si, 
Workers, by industry division: 
Goods-producing Pa taiiaatoartnstiisoacecaddvssiavvavusssietysuMMerarsnareseest 143.0} 143.2) 144.3] 145.2} 146.3) 148.2} 152.3) 154.2] 155.7 1.0 6.4 
Service-producing... 144.9| 145.7} 146.1) 147.9] 149.4) 150.7] 154.0] 156.0| 157.9 1.2 of, 
Manufacturing.......... . . 
Nonmanufacturing... Bee 
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24. Employment Cost Index, private nonfarm workers by bargaining status, region, and area size 


[June 1989 = 100] 


1998 1999 2000 Percent change 
3 12 
Series months | months 
Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| ended ended 
Sept. 2000 
- Sa _- 
COMPENSATION 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

WOM esauscecceceanersteeseetace esatec ac cucame tersonsuceonane, Uomateesusovora ter ivonire : 136.8 137.5 138.0 139.0 140.2 141.2 143.0 144.4 146.1 i 4.2 
Goods-producing.. 135.6 136.5 136.8 138.2 139.2 140.8 143.3 144.8 146.8 1.4 5.5 
Service-producing......... 138.0 138.5 139.2 139.7 141.0 141.4; 142.5 143.9 145.2 9 3.0 
Manufacturing............00 136.0) 136.9) 137.0) 138.1 139.1 141.0) 144.5) 145.4) 147.1 1.2 5.8 
Nonmanufacturing... 136.9 137.4 138.1 139.2 140.3 140.8 141.7 143.4 145.0 Wet 3.3 

INOFIUNDOM Seccenccssuncects vot conpsecccacecnesevaavsmesceandivacenceessyvesieccrseseetere 139.3 140.1 140.8 142.5 143.8 145.2 147.4 149.1 150.6 1.0 47 
(GOOAS-PrOdUGIN GS cs zccvccveccsienaverccvscsunseossvesaceecsucestoussssssincasuees 137.7 138.3 139.7 140.5 141.8 143.1 145.4 147.2 148.4 8 47 
SOMVICE-PLOGUCINGxccsrncesuccacepterstancstrcussvanecevtsesrsuexaasvoneaesdercah 139.7| 140.6] 141.1 143.0} 144.4) 145.7) 148.0} 149.6) 151.2 11 47 
MGR Ufa turing secre. csiccoscsisssscsoosscsscisnsateatassonsesssasesvonsscsousioeon 138.9 139.4 140.7 141.7 143.0 144.4 146.5 148.2 149.2 si 4.3 
INQ MUTACRIIIIG. «ooo cvec rear neeassnxavnncanmexysoudinereracersvareasctaner 139.1 140.0 140.6 142.4 143.8 145.1 147.4 149.1 150.7 11 48 

Workers, by region’ 
NOMmRO a St Sossccvsvssvcsnvccvecasonesccessasspsaueutventvsrsyysssssvtenss 138.7 139.5 140.5 141.5 143.2 144.3 146.3 147.6 149.3 1.2 4.3 
SOU oop cscectresecsecivacesssecessnesacs 137.6 138.1 139.1 140.7 141.8 143.0 145.0 146.7 147.6 6 41 
Midwest (formerly North Central)... 140.9 141.4 141.7 143.6 145.0 146.3 148.9 150.7 152.2 1.0 5.0 
WOSt ins ceacewatact pecterses ccsevecesssccectestescdsenucrdexseewchocstenottacanstartes-ees 138.5 140.0 140.3 142.1 143.3 144.7 147.0 148.8 150.8 1.3 o.2 
Workers, by area size’ 
Metropolitan ax @asie.ccse.ccscccnuasnctntverssscttressedactronscarecusvanennesueeees 139.1 139.8 140.4 142.0 143.3 144.7 146.9 148.6 150.1 1.0 47 
MENON AN NS soa ca ta es noni ns eee eae cans esns dvs peeiueeisesssaoswesxcgsieord 138.2 139.4 140.5 141.8 143.1 143.6 146.0 147.7 148.8 “if 4.0 
WAGES AND SALARIES 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

PERRO See cs ete ses cn x Ae oe Spe MSC eels ext PRED Se 132.4 133.1 133.6 134.7 135.7 136.5 137.2 138.5 140.0 ile 3.2 
CROGUS=DFOGUCHIG scraetiseasnnaronssancsbrcsunacerkeceesassevauarunnvanatansencrey 131.0 131.7 132.3 133.8 134.9 136.1 137.2 138.4 140.2 1.3 3.9 
SEVICO =I OGUCHNO. «sa cosncancennelieansnnaamresvasuavapaisnwnsscarexncerieces=t 134.1 134.8 135.4 135.8 136.8 137.2 137.6 138.9 140.1 9 2.4 
MEULACTUTAN Gi creencccncervinecaceassencntspunarseancshantaananeacccaccxnseante 132.2 133.0 133.6 134.7 135.8 137.5 138.8 139.7 141.4 1.2 41 
NOmmanufactuiring:eccrsecceresssecceteonrsecnecsssesncrnatcnuancvcarenvaaensers 132.4 133.1 133.7 134.6 135.6 135.9 136.4 137.8 139.2 1.0 at 

Nonunion..........:000++ 137.4 138.3 139.0 140.7 142.0 143.3 145.1 146.7 148.1 1.0 4.3 
Goods-producing. 135.7 136.5 137.8 138.8 140.0 144.1 142.9 144.7 145.8 8 4.1 
Service-producing.. 137.9 138.8 139.3 141.3 142.6 143.9 145.8 147.3 148.7 1.0 4.3 
Manufacturing......... 137.3 138.2 139.4 140.5 141.7 142.9 144.4 146.1 147.2 8 3.9 
NONMANUfACtUIING.... ...c00.0secessenseanedesensccsssncnsnccenscserensenssessned 137.1 138.0 138.6 140.5 141.8 143.0 145.0 146.6 148.0 1.0 44 

Workers, by region’ 
INORG AS ticeseverseae seseeees axacnanteeneceneereeceesscbecmseatcnbsteiuccrUsatxeareheserd 135.4 136.4 137.1 138.2 139.9 140.9 142.3 143.7 145.3 sh 3.9 
SOU EEN as vsecess veeadbedass ents conavaaes sopecapaicess.pvascvaneduethinnectnaninineiaenesss 136.5 136.7 137.9 139.4 140.2 141.5 143.0 144.6 145.3 5 3.6 
Midwest (formerly North Central)..........:::csesesereeeteneeneeneeeey 137.5 138.0 138.9 141.0 142.4 143.6 145.3 147.1 148.6 1.0 4.4 
WYSE oe cece ces veccacnvusscsvsey atatenapravereseencdunegobsconestaunerunvdehetnxcedrreesxa<cH 136.7 138.4 138.2 140.2 141.3 142.6 144.7 146.3 148.2 1.3 49 
Workers, by area size’ 
Metropolitan areas 136.9 137.7 138.3 139.9 141.2 142.5 144.1 145.7 147.1 1.0 4.2 
Other areas 134.7 136.0 137.1 138.4 139.8 140.2 142.2 143.7 144.7 4 aD 


' The indexes are calculated differently from those for the occupation and industry groups. For a detailed description of the index calculation, see the Monthly Labor Review 


Technical Note, "Estimation procedures for the Employment Cost Index," May 1982. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Compensation & Industrial Relations 


25. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features within plans, 


medium and large private establishments, selected years, 1980-97 


Item 1980 1982 1984 1986 1988 1989 1991 [ 1993 1995 el 1997 
Scope of survey (in OOO'S)..........-.cceceseeceeeeeeeeeeeee] 21,352 21,043 21,013 21,303 31,059 32,428 31,163 28,728 33,374 38,409 
Number of employees (in 000's): 
With) medical \Car@\,.-..-cc--cesesasssews-veeneaweonewverr eve 20,711 20,412 20,383 20,238 27,953 29,834 25,865 23,519 25,546 29,340 
With HOtINSUPANCOy secspecssssrs eee apeccer<esreceesonteeee-s 20,498 20,201 20,172 20,451 28,574 30,482 29,293 26,175 29,078 33,495 
With defined benefit plan..............c..:eeeeeeeeeeeeeres 17,936 17,676 17,231 16,190 19,567 20,430 18,386 16,015 17,417 19,202 
Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
Paid UNCHRINO Rice. .cecese-teeene sete ceeene sm tec necacreena us 10 9 9 10 11 10 8 9 z we 
Average minutes per day...........-.2eceseccseeeeeeeeres - 25 26 27 29 26 30 29 ia = 
Paid rst thm excescc-an---crseseerwenssasncnsrssussoamsuens 75 76 73 72 72 71 67 68 ah = 
Average minutes per day.. - 25 26 26 26 26 28 26 4 Bi 
Paid (UNGFAhO QV acca sewreererounvicaraddeniseonysenkeentes - - - 88 85 84 80 83 80 81 
Average dayS per OCCUITENCE...........eseeeeeeeeeerees - - - 3.2 8.2 3.3 3.3 3.0 3.3 3 
Paid NOHGAYS.. cn <ccsscone-nesene<-s = 99 99 99 99 96 97 92 91 89 89 
AVETAGE GAYS POM YOU. .-...eeeeeeeeeeeeree seen esses eee ees 10.1 10.0 9.8 10.0 9.4 9.2 10.2 9.4 9.1 9.3 
Paid) personal leave... .-.vscinca-c-c-coresety=<sseuewnce 20 24 23 25 24 22 21 21 22 20 
Average days per YOal..........eceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeneeeee - 3.8 3.6 Ro 3.3 3.1 3.3 3.1 3.3 3.5 
Paid VaCattonSicescs-oss-s svaccceenz- suvsceeuctectvera teehee 100 99 99 100 98 97 96 97 96 95 
Paid sick leavecnemet setters cece eienee aye 62 67 67 70 69 68 67 65 58 56 
Unpaid maternity leave... - - - - 33 37 37 60 x _ 
Unpaid paternity leave... - - - - 16 18 26 53 = a 
Unpaid farniydeaVve) se zchcaicectes waiaencccucwar senate ce ns) vl de Z -! a eI 84 93 
Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans...............2:..:002+ 97 97 97 95 90 92 83 82 77 76 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 
HOMO OANNICANG. ..cnccnccvcvse-cssersserkcsustowncurnsrsscers - - 46 66 76 75 81 86 78 85 
Extended care facilities. | 58 62 62 70 73 80 80 82 73 78 
Physical oxaricssccur acct cccsa ten nr exces = = 8 18 28 28 30 42 56 63 
Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 
SOil COMOTAGS 220 ois ararceeniveits ans terniewiaionSannnsass) 26 27 36 43 44 47 51 61 67 69 
Average monthly contribution. 4 - - $11.93 $12.80 $19.29 $25.31 $26.60 $31.55 $33.92 $39.14 
FAIMNY- COVCI AGO aie nectees cpus uae'es crap ausmacierseaceeen 46 51 58 63 64 66 69 76 78 80 
AVETAGE MONUMY CONMMOUUON...-+0-+00-0enrrenrarenncs - - $35.93 $41.40 $60.07 $72.10 $96.97 $107.42 $118.33 $130.07 
Participants in life insurance plans............-..:00eeeee 96 96 96 96 92 94 94 91 87 87 
Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
DUQUE CS sop os An en a Arana inh tenn a aaa eases 69 ¥2 74 72 78 71 71 76 ras 74 
Survivor income benefits.................cccceceeeeeceeseed - - - 10 8 7 6 5 7 6 
Retiree protection available...............:cseseeeeeeeeeee - 64 64 59 49 42 44 41 37 33 
Participants in long-term disability 
IISUFANGCE DIANS2 ravev ctasuvetcterteteeseonledeatericuvaceeeecy 40 43 47 48 42 45 40 441 42 43 
Participants in sickness and accident 
GIS AICE PHANG co oinsas sexs epichacveyvovidexetirenanicuatvansikaans 54 51 51 49 46 43 45 44 Py s 
Participants in short-term disability plans '.............. a Z eS e = es 32 fs 53 55 
Retirement plans 
Participants in detined benetit pension plans.......... 84 84 82 76 63 63 59 56 52 50 
Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age 65..........:cccccseeeceeee 55 58 63 64 59 62 55 52 52 52 
Early retirement available................cccceeeeeeeee ened 98 97 97 98 98 97 98 95 96 95 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years. - - 47 35 26 22 7 6 4 10 
Terminal earnings formula..............660 4 53 52 54 57 §5 64 56 61 58 56 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security.............. 45 45 56 62 62 63 54 48 51 49 
Participants in defined contribution plans................ - - - 60 45 48 48 49 55 57 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
BUVANQOMOMNS: vraceannictctveretseivexsavessexvsssssvieievensasncns - - - 33 36 41 44 43 54 55 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
PIXIES SHOTS HAIG. «coco csccceevaaderisacsrsaceavnaanvnes - - - 2 5 9 10 12 12 13 
Reimbursement accounts *.........cccccccceseecseeeeeeeee, - - - 5 12 23 36 52 38 32 
Premium conversion plans................c... , = od a = = i Z 5 7 


The definitions for paid sick leave and short-term disability (previously sickness and 
accident insurance) were changed for the 1995 survey. Paid sick leave now includes only 
plans that specify either a maximum number of days per year or unlimited days. Short- 
terms disability now includes all insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans available 
on a per-disability basis, as well as the unfunded per-disability plans previously reported as 
sick leave. Sickness and accident insurance, reported in years prior to this survey, included 
only insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans providing per-disability bene- 
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its at less than full pay. 


2 Prior to 1995, reimbursement accounts included premium conversion plans, which 


specifically allow medical plan participants to pay required plan premiums with pretax 
dollars. Also, reimbursement accounts that were part of flexible benefit plans were 
tabulated separately. 


NOTE; Dash indicates data not available. 


26. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features 
within plans, small private establishments and State and local governments, 1987, 1990, 1992, 1994, and 1996 
Ir a Ra a a Na aN A lk eld Mt Ai DL ce aco a EA ma 


Small private establishments 


State and local governments 


Item 
1990 1992 1994 1996 
Scope of survey (in 000's).............0.ccsseccsseeeseeeees 32,466 34,360 35,910 39,816 
Number of employees (in 000's): 
With medical care 22,402 24,396 23,536 25,599 
With life insurance... A 20,778 21,990 21,955 24,635 
With defined benefit plan...............csseesceccceeeeneee 6,493 7,559 5,480 5,883 
Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
QUE WICH BN 2a sone seitesnee aun aonnvabewel oaciseeb bes 8 9 - - 
Average minutes per day................sseseeeeeeeeeeees 37 37 - - 
Paid rest time 48 49 - = 
Average minutes per day 27 26 - - 
Paid funeral leave........... 47 50 50 51 
Average days per occurrence : 2.9 3.0 3.1 3.0 
Pad iNolidays ieresess. wessensscctssraretesacecesnecesreenees 84 82 82 80 
Average days per year’.......ccccccssescsscseeserseeeees 9.5 9.2 75 7.6 
Paid personal leave... 11 12 13 14 
Average days per year A 2.8 2.6 2.6 3.0 
PENG VOCHIONS 2. oo os cres noc arn ens amiaunrseneqeeincy 88 88 88 86 
Paldisick leaveics ces seteateenc cette csc ees 47 53 50 50 
MAN NOAA oro oss pen asey co navenevenusenec ten vua idea daeeees 17 18 = = 
Unpaid paternity leave... eee ceeeeeeee eee es 8 th - - 
Unpaid tantly lave. 2. <.on te laccraencenvssecunensaoscnsevs - - 47 48 
Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans..................cce 69 71 66 64 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 
Home health care... 0... 79 80 = = 
Extended care facilities... . 83 84 7 = 
Physicalioxarn se eeecs. soreness 26 28 = = 
Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 
SOlf COVOLAGE. .. <0.c sae sececcaseseeresseonenss 42 47 52 52 
Average monthly contribution................:::cee $25.13 $36.51 $40.97 $42.63 
Family coverage................5 ‘ 67 73 76 75 
Average monthly contribution...............00..:0.. $109.34 $150.54 $159.63 $181.53 
Participants in life insurance plans.................020666+ 64 64 61 62 
Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
WASUPANCG we conn oonauriacasecsnacnrteshrvcatcamsncueaseeeteanectd 78 76 79 77 
Survivor income benefits..............:ceecceeeees 1 1 2 1 
Retiree protection available... 19 25 20 13 
Participants in long-term disability 
AMSUFANCE PlANSsenceayenackenseentien one catecacsaneceteasacs 19 23 20 22 
Participants in sickness and accident 
INSUANCS PIANS oc een spon ceonseree anes teseanstavneateseareesunes 6 26 26 oa 
Participants in short-term disability plans *.............. 3! es a 29 
Retirement plans 
Participants in detined Denetit pension pians.......... 20 99 15 15 
Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age 65... 54 50 - 47 
Early retirement available.............. 95 95 - 92 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years. i 4 - - 
Terminal earnings formula.................. ‘ 58 54 = 53 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security.............. 49 46 - 44 
Participants in defined contribution plans................ 31 33 34 38 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
ALANS IMONIS rk want scoscer sucks voce a capes nb eas sWenahancscouinnwo 17 24 23 28 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
Flexible benefits plans.............::cssesereeseeeeeeeeseees 1 2 4 
Reimbursement accounts °...............:ceseseeseereeees 8 14 19 12 
Premium Conversion plans ............ccceeeeeesseeeeeees a “t 2 7 


' Methods used to calculate the average number of paid holidays were revised 
in 1994 to count partial days more precisely. Average holidays for 1994 are 


not comparable with those reported in 1990 and 1992. 


? The definitions for paid sick leave and short-term disability (previously 
sickness and accident insurance) were changed for the 1996 survey. Paid sick 
leave now includes only plans that specify either a maximum number of days 
per year or unlimited days. Short-term disability now includes all insured, self- 
insured, and State-mandated plans available on a per-disability basis, as well 
as the unfunded per-disability plans previously reported as 


1987 
10,321 
9,599 


8,773 
9,599 


$15.74 


$71.89 


5 


1990 1992 1994 
12,972 12,466 12,907 
12,064 11,219 11,192 
11,415 11,095 11,194 
11,675 10,845 11,708 

1 10 = 
36 34 = 
56 53 = 
29 29 = 
63 65 62 
3.7 3.7 3.7 
74 75 73 
13.6 14.2 11.5 
39 38 38 
29 2.9 3.0 
67 67 66 
95 95 94 
51 59 = 
33 44 = 
= = 93 
93 90 87 
82 87 84 
79 84 81 
36 47 55 
38 43 47 
$25.53 $28.97 $30.20 
65 72 71 
$117.59] $139.23) $149.70 
88 89 87 
67 74 64 
1 1 2 
45 46 46 
27 28 30 
21 22 21 
90 87 91 
89 92 92 
88 89 87 
16 10 13 
100 100 99 
8 10 49 

9 9 9 
45 45 24 
5 5 5 
31 50 64 


sick leave. Sickness and accident insurance, reported in years prior to this 
survey, included only insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans 


providing per-disability benefits at less than full pay. 


5 Prior to 1996, reimbursement accounts included premium conversion plans, 
which specifically allow medical plan participants to pay required plan 
premiums with pretax dollars. Also, reimbursement accounts that were part of 
flexible benefit plans were tabulated separately. 


NoTE: Dash indicates data not available. 
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27. Work stoppages involving 1,000 workers or more 
Annual totals 1999 2000 
1998 | 1999 | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan.? | Feb.” | Mar.? | Apr.’ 


Measure 


Number of stoppages: 


Beginning in Period.............-eseceeeeese 34 ug 2 8 2 1 1 2 0 1 0 0 1 2 6 

In effect during period... 34 21 4 6 6 “6 3 S) 2 2 1 1 2 4 v 
Workers involved: 

Beginning in period (in thousands)..... 387 73 19.0 9.6 2.2 1.7 11.0 19.1 0 2.0 0 0 17.0 57 26.7 

In effect during period (in thousands). 387 80 23.4 22.0 21.6 16.3 15.4 34.5 10.1 5.0 3.0 3.0 20.0 251 29.7 
Days idle: 

Number (in thousands)..........:..:0+e4 5,116 1,995} 272.4) 314.8} 309.4) 266.4; 118.8) 176.2 67.1 63.6 63.0 60.0} 298.0} 327.6) 2722 

Percent of estimated working time... 02 01 01 01 01 01 () 01 () () () () 01 01 01 


' Agricultural and government employees are included in the total employed and total working time; private household, forestry, and fishery employees are excluded. An explanation of 
the measurement of idleness as a percentage of the total time worked is found in " ‘Total economy' measures of strike idleness," Monthly Labor Review, October 1968, pp. 54-56. 
2 
Less than 0.005. 


° = preliminary. 
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28. Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 
a 


Annual average 1999 2000 
Series 
1998 1999 | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. 
=: 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
FOR ALL URBAN CONSUMERS 
ALIREMS: Satrerctc- aqme tteanconsstemea peseaeeee insect al 163.0 166.6} 168.2} 168.3] 168.3] 168.8] 169.8} 171.2} 171.3} 171.5] 172.4) 172.8} 172.8} 173.7| 174.0 
Alliitemsi(1 967; = 100)%n.1...cese untae one 488.3 499.0} 503.9) 504.1| 504.1] 505.8) 508.7/ 512.8] 513.2] 513.6] 516.5} 517.5| 517.6} 520.3) 521.2 
Food and beverages... ..cassecnacsoercscceennsncssbanioaeres 161.1 164.6] 165.5) 165.7} 165.9] 166.6) 166.8] 167.1] 167.2} 167.8) 167.9] 168.7} 169.2} 169.4] 169.6 


160.7 164.1 165.1 165.2 165.4 166.1 166.3 166.5 166.6 167.3 167.3 168.1 168.7 168.9 169.1 
Food at home. 161.1 164.2 165.1 165.1 165.4 166.3 166.3 166.4 166.5 167.5 167.3 168.3 168.9 169.0 169.1 
Cereals and bakery products. oe 181.1 185.0 185.2 184.8 185.9 185.6 186.0 186.1 187.2 188.6 187.7 189.6 189.9 188.6 190.1 
Meats, poultry, fish, and €QQS..............cceeeeed 147.3 147.9 149.2 150.5 149.8 150.2 151.3 152.4 152.9 153.9 154.9 155.8 156.8 156.9 156.8 
Dairy and related products’ 48 150.8 159.6 164.1 164.6 162.1 160.4 160.9 159.1 160.6 159.6 159.5 160.5 161.0 161.6 161.9 
Fruits and vegetables.. 198.2 203.1) 202.2; 201.2} 204.5} 208.4) 203.0} 201.7} 201.6; 204.3} 199.9) 201.0) 202.5] 204.6) 206.2 
Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage 
WUVATO LEGS 3-5 ee ee ene sce opensheeen cess ae 133.0 134.3 134.6 133.9 134.7 137.1 138.4 138.5 137.6 137.3 137.5 138.5 138.2 138.0 137.4 
Other foods at home.... 150.8 153.5 153.7 153.0 153.3 154.3 154.4 155.1 154.0 155.4 156.2 156.6 156.9 156.7 155.8 
Sugar and sweets...... aN 150.2 152.3 153.3 152.1 152.3 154.8 154.4 154.6 152.4 153.7 154.0 154.1 154.6 154.6 153.9 
FatSiancdiOils sents ra. cossevcasts oeacansneteetoe eacees 146.9 148.3 149.0 145.3 145.1 147.0 145.6 145.9 144.8 147.0 146.6 148.1 148.9 148.7 149.7 


Other foods: Ase o. eee 165.5 168.9] 168.7) 169.0} 169.4 169.8} 170.5] 171.6] 170.7| 172.1) 173.4] 173.5] 173.7] 173.4] 172.0 
Other miscellaneous foods)? .....----..cc0e-0.-.- 102.6 104.9) 104.3} 103.9] 105.7| 104.3} 106.4] 107.0] 105.2) 106.4) 108.4) 108.8) 109.5) 107.7} 106.8 

Food away from home! “) 161.1 165.1] 166.2) 166.5) 166.8] 167.2} 167.6) 167.9) 168.1) 168.3] 168.6] 169.1/ 169.5} 170.0] 170.3 
Other food away from home’ Lal 101.6 105.2; 106.8] 106.9] 106.9) 107.5) 107.9) 107.9] 108.0) 108.1] 108.1] 108.7; 109.3} 110.0] 110.5 
Alcoholic DeVEraGeS........csssscsssesssssesssseesesseeesseees 165.7 169.7} 170.5} 171.2] 171.8) 172.4] 173.0/ 173.5] 173.6) 173.8} 174.4) 175.2) 175.6] 175.5] 175.9 
Housing mt 160.4 163.9] 165.0) 164.9] 164.8) 166.0} 167.1) 167.8) 167.9] 168.1/ 169.6] 170.6} 170.9] 171.4) 171.7 
Shelter... 182.1 187.3} 188.5} 188.6] 188.6] 190.1; 191.0! 192.2) 192.3) 192.4] 193.3] 194.1] 194.7) 194.6] 195.2 
Rent of primary residence.. 172.4 177.5] 178.8) 179.8] 180.3) 181.1] 181.5) 182.0] 182.3) 182.7; 183.2} 183.9] 184.6] 185.3) 186.1 
Lodging away from home...........c.00+sc0s00008+ 109.0 112.3) 113.1) 108.5] 105.8] 111.3] 115.1] 120.9] 119.4] 117.5} 120.5} 1228] 123.0] 1181] 118.5 


Owners’ equivalent rent of primary residence’| 187.8] 192.9] 194.2] 194.9] 195.2! 196.2] 196.6] 196.9] 197.2) 197.6) 198.2) 198.6] 199.2} 199.9] 200.5 

99.8] 101.3] 102.2} 102.1] 102.2] 102.4] 102.4 102.6) 103.1) 103.8] 103.9] 104.2] 104.0] 104.2} 104.2 
128.5] 128.8] 130.3] 130.0] 129.6] 129.9] 132.9) 131.8) 131.7| 132.4] 138.9] 141.3] 140.9} 143.8] 143.1 
| 113.7] 113.5] 118.0] 114.6] 114.4] 114.3] 117.6] 116.3) 116.1] 116.8] 124.0] 126.5) 125.9) 129.1] 128.3 
Fuel oil and other fUels...scccssssssessesseseeseee 90.0 91.4] 97.6] 100.7) 106.3) 114.4] 147.2) 130.1} 123.7] 121.6] 120.9) 120.8) 120.8} 133.7] 137.6 


Tenants! and household insurance’. 
Fuels and utilities. 


Gas (piped) and electricity Fl 121.2 120.9 122.0 121.4) 120.3 119.8 120.6 120.7 121.0 122.0 130.2 133.0 132.4 134.8 133.6 
Household furnishings and operations............ 126.6 126.7 126.6 126.4 126.4 127.0 127.2 127.9 128.2 128.1 128.1 128.6 128.6 129.0 128.7 
ENS OS TCS LA Ser neon wechepeer ont -eeaeasce cone eee Rea Torta eeceeeCEES 133.0 131.3 134.6 133.6) 130.1 126.8) 129.2 132.5 133.3 132.2 128.3 124.5 125.3 130.4 132.8 


Men's and boys' apparel 
Women's and girls' apparel 


131.8 131.1 134.0 133.2 131.5 129.2 130.0 131.5 131.6 132.6 129.4 126.4 126.8 129.1 130.4 
126.0 123.3 128.4 126.6 121.8 116.0 120.0 125.9 126.7 124.4 119.2 113.9 115.6 124.2 127.9 


126.1 129.0 132.4 132.6 133.0 133.3 133.1 133.9 132.3 131.7 130.5 128.1 126.7 127.4 130.8 


Infants' and toddlers' apparel! 


FOORWORM 5 550:.sbteitiae ever snntannesits 128.0 125.7} 126.1) 126.4) 123.7) 121.6) 122.1] 124.7) 126.7) 126.1) 123.9) 120.3] 120.7} 124.9) 125.3 
Transportation 141.6 144.4] 147.3) 147.6] 1483) 148.3) 149.7} 153.4) 152.9} 153.1) 155.7) 155.0] 153.2} 154.7] 154.4 
Private transportation 137.9 140.5} 143.3} 143.6) 144.4) 144.4) 145.6) 149.2} 148.7} 148.8] 151.4) 150.6) 148.6) 150.4) 150.4 
New and used motor vehicles. mel 100.1 100.1; 100.5; 100.9) 101.1] 100.8] 100.3] 100.4! 100.8; 101.0) 100.8} 100.6] 100.4} 100.4] 100.8 
New vehicles Ses 143.4 142.9] 142.3) 143.1] 143.6] 143.3] 143.0] 143.3) 143.5] 143.3) 142.9] 142.5] 141.9] 141.4) 141.6 
Used cars and trucks) .....cccccsssssecesssessseeeseesee 150.6 152.0} 156.4) 156.1 155.0] 153.9] 153.0] 153.0} 154.0} 155.4) 155.7) 155.3] 155.2} 156.2) 157.9 


Motor fuel 92.2 100.7 110.0 109.3 112.2 112.6 118.1 131.7 128.7 128.3 139.0 136.1 128.4 135.2 133.1 
Gasoline (all types)... cant 91.6 100.1 109.4 108.7 111.5 111.9 117.3 130.9 127.9 127.6 138.3 135.4 127.7 134.3 132.3 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment...............-. 101.1 100.5 100.5 101.2 100.8 100.8 100.9 101.4 101.0 101.1 101.2 101.5 101.5 101.7 101.7 
167.1 171.9 173.2 173.6 173.8 174.6 175.2 175.7 175.9 176.3 176.8 177.2 178.2 178.7 179.4 
Public transportation 190.3 197.7; 201.5] 202.2) 201.2 199.5} 204.2) 209.8; 209.2) 210.4 212.6) 213.7) 215.7} 213.0) 208.0 
Medical Care.............++ — 242.1 250.6} 252.8) 253.3; 254.2) 255.5) 257.0) 258.1 258.8; 259.4) 260.5) 261.4) 262.6) 263.1 263.7 
Medical care COMMOGIIES............:0c-cceeeeseneeeeees 221.8 230.7} 233.2) 233.7; 234.6) 235.2) 235.5] 236.3) 237.0) 237.5] 238.2) 238.6) 239.2) 239.4; 239.6 
Medical care services.... 246.8 255.1 257.1 257.7| 258.5| 260.1 262.0} 263.2; 263.9) 264.4) 265.6) 266.7/ 268.0) 268.7) 269.4 
Professional services... 222.2 229.2| 230.9) 231.4) 231.7) 233.1 234.9) 236.1 236.6} 237.1 237.9) 238.3} 238.9) 239.3) 239.7 
Hospital and related services 287.5 299.5| 302.9) 303.9} 306.3; 308.4) 310.5} 311.5) 312.7; 313.5) 315.6) 318.1 321.3) 322.5} 323.6 
101.1 102.1 101.8 101.9 102.0 102.3 102.5 102.9} 102.9) 103.1 103.4 103.7 103.9 103.8 103.8 
101.1 100.7 100.1 100.1 100.1 100.5 100.8 100.9 100.3 101.3 101.5 101.3 101.6 101.5 101.0 
100.3 101.2 102.1 102.2 102.3 102.7 102.2 102.0 101.8 101.8 101.5 102.0 102.8 102.9 103.6 


Motor vehicle maintenance and repair.. 


Recreation’. i. 
Video and audio". 


: ae 
Education and communication’ ...........-....::000+4 


Education” ae 102.1 107.0 109.6 109.3 109.3 110.2 110.6 110.6 110.7 110.9) 111.5 111.8 113.0 114.9 115.3 
Educational books and supplies. et 250.8 261.7| 269.0] 255.7| 256.0/ 273.9) 278.3} 276.9) 276.7) 276.8) 277.5) 278.1 280.2} 284.8) 285.2 
Tuition, other school fees, and child care...... 294.2 308.4 315.9} 316.3) 316.3) 317.3) 318.0) 318.3} 318.7) 319.2) 320.9) 321.7) 325.4) 330.8} 332.1 

Communication!” 98.7 96.0 95.3 95.9 95.9 96.0 94.7 94.3 93.8 93.7 92.6 93.3 93.7 92.1 93.1 
Information and information processing '"* R-4 98.5 95.5 94.7 95.3 95.4 95.5 94.1 93.6 93.1 93.0 91.8 92.5 93.0 91.3 92.3 

Telephone RETVICES ee 100.7 100.1 99.8! 100.6 100.7 100.9 99.4 98.9 98.6 98.5 CN ER! 98.2 98.9 97.0 98.3 


Information and information processing 


other than telephone services” tie 39.9 30.5 28.7 28.2 28.2 28.0 27.6 27.2 26.7 26.6 26.0 25.7 25.2 25.0 24.7 


Personal computers and peripheral 
equipment'” betes 3: 5541, 372 78.2 53:5 48.2 47.0 47.2 46.4 45.1 44.2 42.7 42.4 41.2 40.3 39.5 38.9 38.3 

Other goods and services. 237.7 258.3 263.2 263.0 263.0 264.7| 266.7 268.0 271.9 270.2 269.6 272.2 271.6 274.7 273.0 
Tobacco and smoking products.. 274.8 355.8 373.3 369.8 369.1 375.1 383.0 387.3 404.4 393.5 388.5 400.7 394.1 408.0 396.7 
Personal care’ be 156.7} 161.1) 162.4 162.8; 162.9] 163.4) 163.8] 164.3) 164.8] 165.1| 165.4) 165.7| 166.2) 166.6] 167.0 
148.3 151.8 153.4 153.3 152.5 152.8 152.6 153.5 153.4 153.0) 153.6 153.7 154.3 154.3 153.4 
166.0 171.4 172.9 173.9 174.3 174.9 175.6 176.2 176.2 177.3 177.9; 178.2 179.3 179.9 180.3 


1 
Personal care products . 


‘ 1 
Personal care services 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


28. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. cify average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 1999 2000 
Series in T 
4998 | 1999 | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. Sept. | Oct. 
Miscellaneous personal ServiCes........-..-.2++++4 234.7 243.0 245.6 246.0 246.6 2426 248.9 249.4 250.9 251.7 252.0 252.9 253.6 254.0 255.1 
Commodity and service group: 
Commodities. 141.9 144.4 146.4 146.2 146.1 146.2 147.4 149.2 149.3 149.2 149.7 149.3 148.6 150.3 150.4 


161.1 164.6] 165.5} 165.7} 165.9} 166.6) 166.8 167.1 167.2| 167.8) 167.9} 169.4 169.2 169.4 169.6 
130.5 132.5} 134.9] 134.6) 134.4) 134.0) 135.7 138.4; 138.4) 138.0 138.6} 137.7 136.4 138.8 138.9 
132.6 137.5| 141.9] 141.3} 140.9} 140.5) 143.9 148.5| 148.5) 147.6) 149.1 1475 145.6] 149.9 149.9 
133.0 131.3} 134.6] 133.6) 130.1 126.8} 129.2 132.5} 133.3) 132.2} 128.3)> 124.5 125.3 130.4 132.8 


Food and beverages 
Commodities less food and beverages. 
Nondurables less food and beverages.. 


Nondurables less food, beverages, 


and apparel.. 137.4 146.0) 151.2) 150.7) 152.1 153.1 157.2 162.7; 162.3 161.5} 165.8) 165.4) 162.0 165.9} 164.7 
Durables. ee 127.6 126.0] 125.9} 126.0) 125.9] 125.7) 125.3 125.6} 125.6) 125.8) 125.4) 125.2 124.7, 124.8) 125.0 
SIVICES...<-cesecceessvasnssaserseosenerseeressnctasanstssevennneasind 184.2 188.8) 190.2 190.5} 190.5} 191.6} 192.4) 193.3) 193.5 193.8} 195.3) 196.3 197.0} 197.2 197.6 
Rent of shelter® me 189.6 195.0 196.3} 196.3] 196.3 198.0} 198.9} 200.1 200.2} 200.3) 201.2} 202.1 202.7} 202.6) 203.3 


187.9 190.7} 191.9} 192.7} 192.8} 193.0] 193.7) 195.0 195.2 195.7} 196.1 196.5} 197.4 197.2 197.0 
216.9 223.1 225.1 226.0| 226.5} 227.4] 227.4| 227.8} 228.0] 228.4) 228.7) 229.9) 231.3) 231.5) 232.6 


Transporatation services. 
Other services............-+. 
Special indexes: 


163.4 167.0 168.8 168.8 168.8 169.3 170.5 172.0 172.2 172.2 173.3 173.6 173.5 174.6 174.9 
157.2 160.2 162.0 162.1 162.1 162.3 163.3 164.8 164.9 165.1 166.0 166.2 166.0 167.4 167.5 
All items less medical care.... 158.6 162.0 163.6} 163.6} 163.6) 164.1 165.0 166.4 166.5 166.6 167.6 167.9 167.9 168.8 169.1 
Commodities less food fee 132.0 134.0 136.3 136.1 135.9) 135.6 137.2 139.9 139.9 139.4 140.1 139.2 138.0 140.3 140.4 
Nondurables less f00d........:sseccsesseseseereneceeeney 134.6 139.4 143.7; 143.1 142.8) 142.4 145.7 150.1 150.1 149.3 150.7 149.3 147.5 151.5 151.6 
Nondurables less food and apparel. 139.2 147.5 152.3 151.9 153.2 154.2 158.0 163.0 162.7 161.9 166.0 165.7 162.6 166.2 165.1 
Nondurables 146.9 151.2 154.0 153.7; 153.6} 153.7 155.6 158.1 158.2 158.0 158.8 158.4 157.6 160.0 160.1 
Services less rent of shelter? eee at 191.8 195.8 197.4 197.9 198.0 198.6 199.2 199.9 200.2 200.9 202.9 204.2 205.0 205.7 205.8 
Services less medical care services... 178.4 182.7 184.1 184.3 184.3 185.3 186.0 186.9 187.1 187.4 188.9 189.9 190.5 190.7 191.1 
Energy 102.9 106.6 111.6 111.2 112.2 112.5 116.7 122.2 120.7 121.0 129.6 129.7 125.9 130.6 129.3 
All items less Energy.......-.-..-1.0 170.9 174.4 175.7 175.8| 175.7} 176.3 176.9 177.8 178.1 178.2 178.3 178.7 179.1 179.6 180.1 
All items less food and energy... 173.4 177.0 178.3 178.4 178.2 178.8; 179.5 180.5 180.9 180.9} 181.0 181.3 181.7 182.3 182.8 
Commodities less food and energy. 143.2 144.1 145.3 145.0 144.2 143.6) 144.2 145.3 145.9) 145.5 144.5 143.8); 143.7) 145.1 145.6 
92.1 100.0 109.1 108.7} 111.8} 112.8 120.6 131.7} 128.4 127.9 137.6 135.0 127.9 135.2 133.6 


Energy commodities. 
Services less energy.. 190.6 195.7 197.2 197.5 197.7 198.9 199.7 200.7} 200.9} 201.2 201.9} 202.7 203.5 203.5 204.1 


All items less food 
All items less shelter... 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR URBAN 
WAGE EARNERS AND CLERICAL WORKERS 
All items.... 
All items (1967 = 100)... 


4 159.7 163.2} 165.0) 165.1 165.1 165.6} 166.5 167.9} 168.0} 168.2) 169.2 169.4 169.3} 170.4) 170.6 
475.6 486.2} 491.5] 491.7} 491.8; 493.2} 495.9} 500.0} 500.4) 501.1 504.1 504.7| 504.2) 507.6} 508.2 


FOOd: ANG DOVELAGES :.26:0.cecssenccssvesscseonsrssecsaesarsaueed 160.4 163.8] 164.7| 164.9) 165.2! 165.9) 166.1 166.4] 166.5) 1672) 167.3} 168.0) 168.6) 168.8) 169.0 
Fisid. Meeks. a5 160.0 163.4; 164.4] 164.5} 164.7| 165.4) 165.6} 165.9) 166.0) 166.7) 166.8/ 167.6) 189.9) 1683) 168.5 
Food at home.... eo: 160.0 163.0 164.0 164.0 164.2 165.1 165.1 165.3 165.4 166.4 166.3 167.3 156.8 168.1 168.1 
Cereals and bakery products. .........c:ccceseseseed 180.9 184.7 185.0 184.5 185.7 185.5 185.8 185.9 186.9 188.4 187.3 189.2 161.0 188.4 189.9 
Meats, poultry, fish, ANd EQS. .......cceeeeeseed 147.0 147.6} 148.8) 150.1 149.4) 149.8] 150.8} 152.0) 152.5} 153.5} 154.6) 155.4; 202.5) 156.6) 156.4 
Dairy and related products’. us 150.4 159.4 164.0 164.6 161.9 159.9 160.4 158.7 160.2 159.3 159.4 160.5 138.2 161.6 161.9 
Fruits and vegetables........... eed 197.0 201.8 201.0 199.8 202.8 207.0 201.7 200.5 200.5 203.1 198.9 200.0 201.5 203.6 204.7 
Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage 
DROTANS, gc ccscticvoivs snassnccart teens duo nvacdninessinivdtn 131.8 133.2} 133.4) 132.7} 133.5} 136.0) 137.6) 137.8} 136.7) 136.4) 136.7} 137.5} 137.4| 137.1 136.6 
Other foods at NOME........c:ccscccsssssctsseesssseseees | 150.2 152.8) 152.9] 152.3} 152.7) 153.7} 153.8) 154.5} 153.4) 154.9] 155.6) 156.0} 156.2) 156.1 155.3 


Sugar and sweets.... 150.1 152.2) 153.2; 152.0) 152.3) 154.8; 154.3) 154.5} 152.3) 153.6] 153.9] 154.2} 154.4) 154.4) 153.8 


Fats and oils al 146.5 147.9| 148.6] 144.9] 144.7] 146.8] 145.2} 145.7/ 144.5) 146.9) 146.4] 147.9] 148.6) 148.5| 149.4 
CH SIOOAS stra aononatoniencant 165.4 168.8] 168.5) 168.8} 169.4] 169.8} 170.5} 171.6) 170.7} 172.2} 173.4] 173.5| 173.6) 173.5| 172.0 
Other miscellaneous foods”... ....cccss.-.... 102.6 104.6} 103.8} 103.4) 105.2} 103.9} 106.2} 106.7) 104.7} 106.1; 108.0| 108.4| 109.0 1075] 1063 


Food away from home’... iene 
Other food away from home aan 


161.1 165.0 166.1 166.5 166.8) 167.1 167.6 167.9} 168.1 168.3 168.6 169.1 169.5 170.0 170.3 
101.6 105.1 106.6} 106.8 106.9] 107.4 107.8 107.8} 108.3 108.5 108.4 108.8; 109.6) 110.4 110.9 


Alcoholic beverages.. 164.6] 168.8] 169.5] 170.4] 171.0] 171.6] 172.2] 172.8] 1729] 172.9] 173.6) 174.4] 174.7| 174.4] 1748 
Housing 156.7; 160.0] 161.0] 161.1] 161.1] 162.0] 162.9] 163.4] 163.6] 163.9] 165.5| 166.4 1666| 1673] 167.5 
SHataCN coc ee. eee 176.6} 181.6} 182.8] 183.1] 183.3) 184.5] 185.2} 186.0) 1862| 186.5! 187.2} 187.9| 188.4 188.7/ 1993 
Rent of primary reSideNCe.....c.scsscssecsseseseeeee 171.7] 177.4] 178.4] 179.3] 179.9] 180.7} 181.1] 181.5] 181.8] 1822] 182.7| 183.4] 184.1/ 184.8] 185.6 
Lodging away from Morne 2sccssssassssssrsesserseee 109.0} 122.2} 113.1) 108.4] 105.7} 110.8] 114.5} 119.9] 1187] 117.8] 120.9] 123.1] 1225) 1183] 118.6 
Owners’ equivalent rent of primary residence’| 171-1) 175.7] 176.8| 177.4] 177.8] 178.6] 179.0] 179.2) 179.6| 179.9] 180.4) 180.8| 181.3) 181.9] 182.4 
Tenants’ and household insurance™............ | 100.0) 101.6] 102.4) 102.3} 102.4] 102.6) 102.6} 102.8] 103.3} 104.0) 104.1] 104.4) 104.2) 104.4 104.4 


Fuels and utilities... 128.4 128.7} 130.1 129.8 129.2) 129.5 132.0 131.2) 131.1 131.9] 138.7; 141.0) 140.4) 143.4] 142.5 


FUGIS. iierscariece 113.3 113.0 114.4 114.0} 113.5} 113.6} 116.3 115.4) 115.2} 116.0} 123.3} 125.7] 125.0) 128.2 127.2 
Fuel oil and other fuels. 90.3 91.7 97.7) 100.7} 106.0} 114.0] 144.5} 129.6} 123.0) 120.9} 120.2} 120.1 120.1 133.1 136.7 
Gas (piped) and electricity 120.8 120.4; 121.5} 120.9) 119.8; 119.4] 1201 120.2} 120.5) 121.6] 129.9] 132.5] 131.8] 134.4 133.0 


Household furnishings and operations. 
DENG) Fa strsites snencaasieteaseessiyec 
Men's and boys' apparel... 
Women's and girls' apparel.. 


125.0 124.7) 124.5) 124.2) 124.2} 124.5) 124.6) 125.3} 125.6] 125.5} 125.3] 125.7] 125.7) 126.1 125.8 
4 131.6 130.1 133.1 132.3} 129.0) 125.9} 127.9} 131.0) 131.8) 130.9} 127.3] 123.6] 124.0| 128.7) 131.3 
131.4 131.2} 134.0} 133.3) 131.6} 129.3] 129.9| 131.5} 131.5] 132.7/ 129.5] 1266] 126.8] 128.8] 130.3 
123.9 121.3} 126.0) 124.4) 119.8) 114.2) 118.0) 123.5} 124.3) 122.4 117.4] 112.2] 113.2 121.5] 125.5 


Infants’ and toddlers! apparel! ......cc.ccccccccsceeed 126.7) 130.3} 134.1] 134.3] 134.8} 134.9] 134.7] 135.7] 134.1] 133.4) 132.0] 129.8] 128.4] 129.0! 132.6 
Footwear...... 128.7| 126.2} 126.6] 126.9] 124.2} 122.3] 1226] 124.7| 127.1] 126.6] 124.6] 120.9] 121.5! 1248 1255 
Transportation... 140.5] 143.4] 146.6/ 146.9] 147.6] 147.7] 149.1] 152.9] 152.2| 152.5| 155.5} 154.4] 152.3! 1542| 154.0 
Private transportation .......::cscssescsssssesssssesserseeseee 138.0] 140.7} 143.9] 144.2) 145.0| 145.1] 146.4] 150.1] 149.5] 149.7) 152.8] 151.6] 149.3] 151.4) 1513 
New.and used molar vehicisesmtna.c. at 100.3] 100.4] 101.2] 101.5] 101.5] 101.2} 100.7| 100.8] 101 101.5] 101.4 101.1] 100.9] 101.0] 101.4 
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28. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


{1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


cones Annual average ye 1999 = 2000 
1998 1999 | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. 
NOW ' vehicles: -scccisccaaststec:scsscascerteecrsenneceasnons 144.6 144.0| 1435| 144.3 1447| 1445| 1442| 1445] 1447] 1445] 1441] 1437] 143.4 1425! 142.7 
Used cars and trucks’. 152.0 153.3) 157.7) 157.3] 156.3) 155.3] 154.4) 154.4) 155.4) 156.8) 157.1 156.6] 156.5| 157.5 159.3 
Motortuel fescue cetcsrccsronm te ierratteees 92.2 100.8] 110.0} 109.5} 112.3) 112.9] 118.6) 132.0) 128.5} 128.5} 140.1} 136.2} 128.0) 135.3) 133.1 


Gasoline (all types).. 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment....... 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair.. 

Public transportation 


91.7 100.2} 109.4; 108.9) 111.7) 112.3] 117.9] 131.2) 127.8) 127.9] 139.4) 135.5] 127.3) 134.6] 132.3 
100.5 100.0 99.8) 100.6) 100.2) 100.3) 100.5} 100.9} 100.6} 100.5} 100.5} 100.8; 100.7} 100.9; 101.0 
168.2 173.3] 174.7} 175.1 175.2) 176.1 176.6) 177.2) 177.4) 177.8) 178.3) 178.7; 179.6) 180.2] 180.9 
187.1 193.1 196.3] 197.0} 196.0} 1948! 198.8} 203.4] 202.9] 203.9) 205.5) 206.9] 208.7] 206.4); 202.4 
241.4 249.7| 251.9] 252.5) 253.2} 254.5} 256.2) 257.3) 258.0) 258.5) 259.7} 260.6) 261.7; 2622) 262.8 
218.6 226.8} 229.1) 229.5) 230.2; 230.7| 231.0) 231.8) 232.4) 232.9) 233.7) 234.2) 234.6) 235.0) 135.2 
246.6 254.9} 257.0] 257.6} 258.4) 259.9} 261.9] 263.1; 263.8; 264.4) 265.6; 266.6) 267.9} 268.5] 269.2 
223.7 230.8} 232.5] 233.1] 233.4) 234.8) 236.7} 238.0} 238.6) 239.0} 239.9) 240.3} 240.9) 241.3) 2418 
283.6 295.5} 298.9] 299.8} 302.1) 304.1 306.4) 307.5) 308.7; 309.5) 311.7} 314.2) 317.1 318.2) 319.2 
100.9 101.3) 101.1 101.0; 101.2) 101.4) 101.6; 102.0} 102.0) 102.3) 102.5}; 102.7} 102.9) 102.8) 102.8 
101.1 100.5 99.9 99.9 99.8} 100.2} 100.4; 100.6; 100.0} 101.0) 101.2; 100.9) 101.3) 101.1 100.7 


Education and communication?........c..c.ccccc0.0-0.- 100.4 101.5} 102.3) 102.5} 102.5) 103.0) 102.5; 102.2} 102.1 102.1 101.7} 102.2) 103.0} 102.9} 103.7 
Education” Pl 102.1 107.2) 109.7) 109.4] 109.4) 110.5} 110.9) 111.0) 111.44 113) AAT) T1231 113.2) 118.4 115.4 
Educational books and supplies... cd 253.1 264.1 271.8} 256.5} 256.9} 276.6| 281.3} 280.0) 279.9} 280.0) 280.9) 281.5; 283.6] 288.6] 289.0 
Tuition, other school fees, and child care...... 288.5 302.8; 310.0} 310.4) 310.4) 311.7} 312.7} 312.8) 313.4) 313.8] 315.4) 316.2) 319.2) 324.7) 325.7 
Communication. ..-..<ccc-ccccceeccecceccosecescccceceeee 99.1 96.9 96.3 96.9 97.0 97.1 95.7 95.3 94.8 94.7 93.6 94.3 94.8 93.1 94.2 
Information and information processing’ von 99.0 96.5 95.9 96.6 96.6 96.7 95.3 94.8 94.4 94.3 93.0 93.9 94.4 92.6 93.8 
Telephone services" Bee bo tee, eee 100.7 100.2 100.0 100.8 100.9 101.1 99.6 99.1 98.8 98.7 97.4 98.4 99.1 97.1 98.6 
Information and information processing 
other than telephone services’... i 41.2 31.6 29.9 29.3 29.3 28.9 28.6 28.2 27.6 27.5 27.0 26.6 26.1 25.9 25.5 
Personal computers and peripheral 
equipment'? x, 77.9 §3.1 48.1 46.9 46.9 45.7 44.5 43.6 42.0 41.8 40.7 39.8 39.1 38.5 37.8 
Other goods and services.. ex 236.1 261.9} 267.9} 267.4| 267.3) 269.3} 271.7} 273.3) 278.0) 275.4) 274.5) 277.9) 276.8) 280.9} 278.2 
Tobacco and smoking products.............:0:.000 274.8 356.2| 374.0) 370.4) 369.7| 375.7| 383.6; 387.8; 404.9) 393.7| 388.7) 400.9) 394.2) 408.2) 397.0 
Parsonallcare eee eee est ie ne 156.8 161.3} 162.6) 163.0} 163.1 163.5} 163.9} 164.3) 164.6} 164.9} 165.3] 165.5) 166.1 166.5} 166.8 
Personal care products’. Adi 149.3 152.5) 154.1 154.0) 153.1 153.4} 153.2} 154.1 153.9} 153.4) 154.0) 154.1 155.0} 155.1 153.9 
Personal care services’... ome 166.3 171.7| 173.2; 174.4) 174.7) 175.3) 176.1 176.6} 176.6) 177.7| 178.3} 178.6} 179.7} 180.3) 180.8 
Miscellaneous personal ServiCes.............2..--++ 234.0 243.1 245.5| 245.9) 246.7) 247.6] 248.9) 249.4 250.4) 251.2) 251.4) 252.2) 253.0| 253.4) 254.5 
Commodity and service group: 
CORT ITIODINGS S555 a socere Rie sane Secnenncecaees ete 141.8 144.7| 146.8) 146.6) 146.6) 146.6) 147.8} 149.8; 149.9) 149.9) 150.6] 150.1 149.3} 151.0) 151.0 


160.4 163.8} 164.7/ 164.9} 165.2! 165.9) 166.1 166.4) 166.5} 167.2} 167.3) 168.0| 168.6) 168.8) 169.0 
130.6 133.2 165.9) 135.6); 135.4) 135.1 136.8) 139.6] 139.6] 139.3} 140.3) 139.2 137.7} 140.2] 140.2 
132.1 138.1 142.9; 142.2) 142.0) 141.7) 145.1 150.2} 150.2) 149.4) 151.5) 149.7) 147.2) 151.8 151.6 
131.6 130.1 133.1 132.3} 129.0} 125.9) 127.9) 131.0) 131.8) 130.9} 127.3) 123.6] 124.0} 128.7 131.3 


Food and beverages 
Commodities less food and beverages.. 
Nondurables less food and beverages.... 


Apparel 
Nondurabies less food, beverages, 


and apparel... 137.0 147.2 153.1 152.5| 153.9) 155.0 159.3) 165.7 165.2 164.4; 169.6 168.7 164.6 169.3 167.6 
Durables nb 127.3 126.0 126.3} 126.4 126.3} 126.0} 125.6) 125.8; 126.0 126.2 125.9} 125.6 125.2 125.3 125.6 
SOF VICOS was sstrencecsetcreenadaetenke Atanas aeeeeseancctomisn rc 181.0 185.3} 186.7) 187.1 187.2 187.9 188.5 189.2 189.4 189.8; 191.2 192.2 193.0} 193.4 193.9 
Rent of shelter?.........c....--- ti 170.1 174.9| 176.1] 176.3) 176.5) 177.7} 178.4} 179.1] 179.3] 179.6} 180.3] 181.0} 181.5] 181.7] 182.3 
Transporatation services... sed 185.4 187.9} 189.0} 189.8; 189.9) 190.2! 190.8; 191.8] 192.0; 192.4) 192.6) 193.0) 193.8) 193.7} 193.9 
CHT OR SONIC OS oe on cr eat cect eunaneni con icceeicccncnesmniccaie 213.7 219.6] 221.6) 222.3) 222.9) 223.8) 223.7) 224.0) 224.2) 2246) 2247) 225.9) 227.3) 227.3) 228.4 
Special indexes: 
AUNEMMSOSS FOO Lar. crenesseenaxcanauneveeesundevenavircosd 159.5 163.1 165.0; 165.1 165.1 165.4 166.4} 168.0} 168.2 168.3] 169.5) 169.6 169.4; 170.7 170.9 
All items less Shelter..............sccsssssessesessssncerned 155.0 158.1 160.1 160.1 160.1 160.3; 161.3) 162.8) 163.0) 163.1 164.3) 1643) 163.9) 165.4 165.5 


155.8 159.2} 161.0} 161.1 161.1] 161.4; 162.3) 163.6] 163.8) 164.0} 165.0} 165.1 165.0} 166.2) 166.4 
132.0 134.6} 137.2} 137.0) 136.8) 136.5) 138.2} 141.0} 141.0) 140.7) 141.7; 140.6) 139.1 141.6) 141.6 
Nondurables less food 134.1 140.0] 144.6] 144.0] 143.8) 143.6) 146.8] 151.7] 151.7} 150.9) 152.9) 151.2) 148.9) 153.3) 153.1 
Nondurables less food and apparel... 138.7 148.4} 153.8} 153.4) 154.7) 155.8) 159.8; 165.7) 165.3) 164.5) 169.4) 168.7} 164.9} 169.2 167.7 
NOndisrables iasaypncestssncelsvoecee eae ose cee 146.5 151.3} 154.3} 154.0} 154.0] 154.2) 156.0! 158.8) 158.9) 158.8) 159.9) 159.4) 158.3} 160.8) 160.8 
Services less rent of Shelter’........sssss.eccssseeeeo-0- OT 174.1 175.4 175.8; 175.9} 176.4) 176.9) 177.4) 177.7; 178.2; 180.2; 181.3} 181.9} 182.5) 182.7 
175.4 179.5} 180.8) 181.1 181.2} 181.9] 182.4) 183.1} 183.3) 183.7) 185.1} 186.0} 186.6) 187.2) 187.6 

102.1 106.1 111.4 111.0 112.1 112.5 116.7 122.9 121.0 121.5 130.9 130.1 125.7 130.9 129.3 
167.6 171.44 172.4, 172.6) 172.5} 172.8) 173.3) 174.1 174.5} 174.6] 174.6] 174.9) 175.3] 176.0} 176.5 
169.6 173.1 174.5] 174.7] 174.5) 174.8) 175.3; 176.2} 176.7} 176.7| 176.6) 176.8) 177.2| 178.0} 178.6 
142.7 144.3 145.7 145.4 144.6 144.1 144.6 145.6 146.4 146.0 145.0 144.5 144.2 145.7 146.1 
92.3 100.3} 109.4) 109.1 112.1) 113.1 120.4) 132.0) 128.3) 128.3) 139.1 135.4) 127.7} 135.4} 133.5 
187.7 192.6} 194.0} 194.4) 194.7| 195.5) 196.2) 196.9) 197.1 197.5; 198.0} 198.8) 199.5) 200.0; 200.6 


All items less medical care... 
Commodities less food......... 


Services less medical care services.. 
Energy 
All items less energy 

All items less food and energy.. 
Commodities less food and energy... 

Energy commodities. 
Services less energy.. 


‘ Not seasonally adjusted. * Indexes on a December 1988 = 100 base. 
2 Indexes on a December 1997 = 100 base. — Data not available. 


3 
n a December 1982 = 100 base. 
signa: ea NOTE: Index applies to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 
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29. Consumer Price Index: U.S. city average and available local area data: all items 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Pricing All Urban Consumers Urban Wage Earners 
Area sched- 1999 2000 1999 2000 
u ae — 
ule! Sept | Oct. | June | July | Aug. Sept. | Oct. | Sept. Oct. | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. 
U.S. City AVEFAGE.....--.--ccceeeeeeeeeeeeeuetenerersenenaeereeses M 167.9) 168.2] 172.4] 172.8) 172.8 173.7| 174.0| 164.7 | 165.0 469.2} 169.4 169.3} 170.4) 170.6 
Region and area size” 

Northeast Urban........-..ssssssesceeessesenesnscenennnnecorsnsecrsusenessececteny M 174.8] 175.5} 179.0] 179.8} 179.9] 180.7) 181.2) 171.9) 172.5) 1 75.9| 176.7| 176.6) 177.6] 178.0 
Size 'A—More than 1500) O00l <i cccccceccccsc-cccevescencenersvertees M 175.7| 176.4] 179.7} 180.5) 180.8) 181.7) 182.1) 171.8 172.5| 172.5| 176.5| 176.7) 177.7) 178.0 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000° i eae a M 105.1; 105.3} 107.7] 108.2} 108.0) 108.3} 108.8} 104.7) 105.0 107.3] 107.7} 107.4} 107.9} 108.4 

Midwest urban? .s.-ecscs00. en M 164.3] 164.3} 169.7; 168.8} 168.2| 170.0} 170.1; 160.6) 160.6 166.2} 165.1| 164.3} 166.4} 166.4 
Size A—More than 1,500,000.........:scscscsssscscecssssseseseeceenee M 465.7; 165.7| 171.3] 170.5| 170.0) 171.5] 171.5| 161.1) 161.1] 166.9} 165.9) 165.3} 167.0) 166.9 
Size BIC—50,000 to 1,500,000°...csccscscesesesnrsesensene M 105.1] 105.0; 108.4) 107.7] 107.1} 108.6) 108.8] 105.1] 105.0} 108.7) 107.7) 106.9) 108.7) 108.7 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000)................4 M 158.6) 158.7; 163.1] 163.2] 162.5} 164.5) 164.9] 157.1] 157.2) 161.8) 161.7) 160.9 163.0} 163.4 

SCH Eea a eee ew eecever pees ee seee ca eesccnaxnvusteansbusvadecuurvesecsavene=ey M 163.2| 163.6] 167.5| 168.0] 168.0] 168.5) 168.5} 161.9) 161.9) 165.8 166.3) 166.1} 166.8} 166.8 
Size A—More than 1,500,000. M 162.7; 163.2| 167.2| 167.9] 167.9] 168.4) 168.6] 160.4) 160.9} 165.0) 166.7 166.5} 166.1) 166.3 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,0009....ecccscrsseesensseesereeee M 104.8] 105.1] 107.6; 107.8} 107.8] 108.1] 108.1] 104.6] 104.9} 107.4) 107.6] 107.5} 107.9; 107.9 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000)...........-..-.4 M 164.11 164.1] 167.1] 167.7] 167.8] 168.2| 167.6] 164.8| 164.8) 168.1) 1686) 168.7) 1 69.2! 168.8 

WSSU IRD AN caceacrecasrereecceceaackcesncesacvcuuscswetesneervaictaaseaccyantvares M 170.0 170.4) 174.3] 175.2} 175.9 176.6| 177.2| 165.8} 166.2| 169.9) 170.8 171.2) 172.1 172.7 
Size A—More than 1,500,000... M 171.2| 171.6] 175.8] 176.8} 177.6] 178.4] 179.0) 165.3} 165.6) 169.6} 170.6) 171.2) 172.1) 172.7 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1 500,000° Np Pas Sn ed M 105.2) 105.5| 107.7} 108.1) 108.3) 108.8} 109.0} 105.1); 105.4) 107.4) 1 07.9} 108.0} 108.6} 108.9 

Size classes: 

M 452.2| 152.6] 156.4] 156.8] 157.0] 157.8] 158.1; 150.8] 151.2) 155.1) 155.4) 155.4) 156.4) 156.6 

M 105.0| 105.2} 107.8] 107.9] 107.8] 108.3] 108.5} 104.8) 105.0} 107.7) 107.7) 107.4) 108.2) 1083 

M 163.7| 163.8) 167.5| 167.8] 167.6] 168.7| 168.7} 163.0} 163.1; 166.8} 167.0} 166.8) 167.9) 168.1 
Selected local areas® 

Chicago—Gary—Kenosha, IL—IN—WI..........--2:-sseeeeeeeeeeeeeed M 169.7| 169.7] 176.0] 174.6] 173.7] 174.8] 175.4} 164.1) 164.0) 170.4) 168.9) 168.0) 169.2) 169.8 

Los Angeles-Riverside—Orange County, CA................+++4 M 167.2| 167.2} 171.0] 171.7) 172.2| 173.3] 173.8} 160.7) 160.7} 164.3) 165.0) 165.3) 166.3} 166.9 

New York, NY-Northern NJ-Long Island, NY-NJ-CT-PA.| M 178.2| 178.9] 182.0] 182.8] 183.1] 184.4] 184.6] 173.9| 174.5] 177.6] 178.4) 178.5| 179.9] 180.2 

Boston—Brockton—Nashua, MA-NH—-ME-CT.............22-2+-] 1 176.8 - -| 183.2 —| 184.3 -| 1752 - -| 182.3 -| 183.2 - 

GClavelanG=Akrony Os necsetesesesssssdseuyenecscopacearacasaaxes 1 164.2 - -| 168.3 -| 170.5 -| 156.4 - -| 160.5 -| 162.8 - 

DallaseFt Worthy TXcc-c.-c-ceeceactecssc-cdeeanacddonsecuensacasvaesioay 1 159.8 - -| 166.2 -| 166.9 -| 159.6 - -| 166.2 -| 166.8 - 

Washington—Baltimore, DC-M D-VA-WV" 1 105.4 = -| 108.4 -| 108.7 -| 105.3 - -| 108.2 -| 108.7 - 

Atlanta, GA 2 -| 166.5} 171.3 -| 172.41 -| 171.9 -| 164.0) 168.9 -| 169.6 -| 169.6 

Detroit—Ann Arbor—Flint, Ml..........-..cssceeeseceeaseeseneeeeneenes 2 -| 165.9} 170.9 -| 170.1 -) 171.9 -| 160.4) 165.8 -| 164.6 -| 166.5 

Houston—Galveston—Brazoria, TX...........:ssssseceeseeeereeeeees 2 -| 151.2) 154.1 -| 154.4 -| 157.1 -| 149.9} 153.1 =| 153.7 -) 155.4 

Mian Fi eaUGerGale Flin. ccceccacanecprosnstscsuraceevenpnecescs< 2 -| 164.1} 168.0 -| 168.4 -| 169.6 -| 161.9} 165.7 -| 165.8 -| 167.1 

Philadelphia—Wilmington—Atlantic City, PA-NJ-DE-MD..... 2 -| 174.4) 176.6 =| 177.5 -| 177.9 -| 174.3) 176.1 -| 177.1 -| 177.2 

San Francisco—-Oakland—-San Jose, CA. 2 —| 175.2} 179.1 -| 181.7 -| 183.4 -| 171.2| 175.2 -| 1778 -| 179.3 

Seattle-Tacoma—Bremerton, WA 2 


1 


Foods, fuels, and several other items priced every month in all areas; 
and services priced as indicated: 

M—Every month. 

1—January, March, May, July, September, and November. 

2—February, April, June, August, October, and December. 
? Regions defined as the four Census regions. 
% Indexes on a December 1996 = 100 base. 
“ The "North Central" region has been renamed the "Midwest" region by the Census Bureau. 
It is composed of the same geographic entities. 
° Indexes on a December 1986 = 100 base. 
® In addition, the following metropolitan areas are published semiannually and appear in 
tables 34 and 39 of the January and July issues of the cr! Detailed Report: Anchorage, AK; 
Cincinnati-Hamilton, OH-KY-IN; Denver—Boulder—Greeley, CO; Honolulu, HI; Kansas City, 


most other goods 
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MO-KS; Milwaukee—Racine, WI; Minneapolis-St. Paul, MN—WI; Pittsburgh, PA; Port- 
land-Salem, OR—WA; St Louis, MO-IL; San Diego, CA; Tampa-St. Petersburg—Clearwater, 
Fes 

” Indexes on a November 1996 = 100 base. 

— Data not available. 


NOTE: Local area CPI indexes ara byproducts of the national CPI program. Each local 
index has a smaller sample size and is, therefore, subject to substantially more sampling and 
other measurement error. As a result, local area indexes show greater volatility than the 
national index, although their long-term trends are similar. Therefore, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics strongly urges users to consider adopting the national average CPI for use in their 
escalator clauses. Index applies to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 


30. Annual data: Consumer Price Index, U.S. city average, all items and major groups 


[1982-84 = 100] 


Series 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 
Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: 
All items: 
WIA OX ee veccanestescacesnenae et vars sceecorsctteeprapsadiene eRe Cor 136.2 140.3 144.5 148.2 152.4 156.9 160.5 163.0 166.6 
POrcent change sc .cscrtcscccsnssictdinsee setae sensei ones 4.2 3.0 3.0 2.6 2.8 3.0 23 1.6 25) 
Food and beverages: 
NMAC Koo ot sea cnccnenwnu ev wee cesunssvyossaseccousuonsecessecaedsniescisseaal 136.8 138.7 141.6 144.9 148.9 153.7 157.7 161.1 164.6 
Reteentichangessccncccsc crs steecpendeusaaszinorensd 3.6 1.4 2.1 2.3 2.8 3.2 2.6 2.2 2.2 
Housing: 
NRO OX ico se ccs ena see ste vsparecsvepscacevarescespscnensceers sans 133.6 137.5 141.2 144.8 148.5 152.8 156.8 160.4 163.9 
Percent-CNANQE: oo secececcscncvsoscctveassedsevcsesuccscen-cass 4.0 2.9 Care oS) 2.6 2.9 2.6 2.3 2.2 
Apparel: 
Mpde@xercersestssvevteterescsesowetetcsneacusteanentasr ssucvasentveyseeeon 128.7 131.9 133.7 133.4 132.0 131.7 132.9 133.0 131.3 
POTCORUCNANGE Fev cscs. csceccesccacetcesveate cman eeceres sais 3.7 2:5 1.4 —.2 -1.0 —.2 9 eit -1.3 
Transportation: 
WHOK oe vcccctussecercescccvdncevuctwavecstvatestecesveagiveitveerenscesane 123.8 126.5 130.4 134.3 139.1 143.0 144.3 141.6 144.4 
Percentichangeice...c.csecetcsevecesnessoeccsexcuvecsseenesseee CEU 2.2 3.1 3.0 3.6 2.8 0.9 -1.9 2.0 
Medical care: 
177.0 190.1 201.4 211.0 220.5 228.2 234.6 242.1 250.6 
8.7 7.4 5.9 48 4.5 3.5 2.8 3.2 3.5 
171.6 183.3 192.9 198.5 206.9 215.4 224.8 237.7 258.3 
Rercentchandeiccrcesscciircscssstsussocneti weave aneenee cna 7.9 6.8 5.2 2.9 4.2 44 4.4 5.7 8.7 
Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners 
and Clerical Workers: 
All items: 
HGQXGR Sopa ctee tree nc S: ounaeeccea ee ccemiiasederecarinataccnesnas 134.3 138.2 142.1 145.6 149.8 154.1 157.6 159.7 163.2 
Percent change... 41 2.9 2.8 2.5 2.9 2.9 2.3 1:3 2.2 
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31. Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


[1982 = 100] 
4 Annual average 1999 2000 
rouping — | —4 = af = 
1998 1999 | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. 

Finished QOOdS...........:ssceseresseseeceseesenend 130.7 133.0| 135.1| 134.9] 134.9| 1347) 136.0] 1368] 136.7] 137.5] 1386] 138.3) 138.1] 1392| 140.0 
Finished consumer goods....... “| 4289! 132.0| 1345] 134.3; 1343] 1339) 135.7] 1367] 136.5] 137.6] 1391] 1386] 1385] 139.9) 140.5 
Finished consumer fOOdS.......--.-+s+++s0+00 1343| 1351 | 1358! 135.4] 135.6] 135.0] 136.0] 136.0] 137.3] 138.0] 137.6| 137.4] 1369) 137.1) 137.8 

Finshed consumer goods 
OXCIUCHNG {OODS:-cee—-sesvexccsevecrsasccnemnceare 126.4! 1305 1337] 1336] 133.6] 133.3] 135.4] 1368| 136.0] 137.2] 139.6] 139.0] 139.0] 140.8) 141.5 
Nondurable goods less [00d......--..--++++ 122.2 4279| 131.5] 131.6] 131.7] 131.4] 134.3] 136.4) 135.3] 136.9] 1405] 1397] 139.9} 1427) 142.4 
Durable Goods: enctsccecestsreeccoveccersace 1329| 133.0) 134.9] 1346) 134.4] 1341] 1339] 1338] 1339| 134.0] 1334] 133.2] 1327] 1325} 135.1 
Capital CquipMent........sesceccsescsseceneseneees 137.6 137.6| 1385] 1383] 138.3| 138.4] 138.5| 138.5| 138.5| 138.7) 1385] 1386) 138.4| 1384) 139.8 


Intermediate materials, 
supplies, and components..........-.----++ 123.0 123.2| 125.0) 1252] 125.4] 125.9| 1269] 1278] 1280] 1283] 129.8) 130.1 129.9} 131.0] 130.8 
Materials and components 
for ManufactUring.........-.---eereeeee 
Materials for food manufacturing 
Materials for nondurable manufacturing 


fs 126.1 124.6) 1259] 125.9) 125.9] 126.4| 127.0| 127.6| 128.2| 1284] 1286) 129.0) 1286) 128.5 128.5 
de deoe 120.8) 122.2| 120.9) 1182] 117.6] 117.5} 118.1 119.6 | 120.6} 120.6} 120.5} 119.1 1189} 1194 
bg 126.7 124.9| 127.7| 127.8| 128.2] 1286] 129.7) 131.3] 1323] 133.2}; 133.7] 135.0| 1342) 133.6] 133.8 


Materials for durable manufacturing........ 128.0 125.1 126.5 126.7 127.2 128.6 129.6 129.7 130.0 129.6 129.4 129.3 129.1 129.4 129.2 
Components for manufacturing........-.....-. 125.9 125.7 125.7 125.7 125.8 125.9 125.9 126.0 126.1 126.0 126.2 126.2 126.2 126.3 126.2 
Materials and components 
ROME ONSUUICH ON: ee eresusarrentacaarersxosererennce 146.8 148.9} 149.1 149.4) 149.8|} 150.4} 150.8]; 151.3) 151.6) 151.1 151.2| 150.5] 150.3] 150.3} 1502 
Processed fuels and lubricants............-..++ 81.1 84.6 89.3 90.2 90.6 91.5 94.8 97.4 95.7 96.7| 103.3] 103.9] 1046] 110.0} 1089 
Containers 140.8 142.5 146.3 146.5 146.5 147.2 147.2 148.1 151.6 152.8 153.3 153.3 153.1 153.5 153.4 
Supplies 134.8 134.2 134.8 135.0 135.1 135.2 135.6 136.0 136.4 136.6 137.1 137.3 136.9 137.3 137.6 
Crude materials for further 
PFOCESSING,.0..000.csnscssecscrserenceerennansassons 96.8 98.2] 104.0] 109.2] 103.5] 105.8] 1103] 1129|) 111.3] 1154} 1256| 1208| 1192] 1248] 1283 
Foodstuffs and feedstuffs.............-::ceeeeered 103.9 98.7 98.8 99.5 96.9 96.5 97.6 101.4 103.4 104.6 101.9 99.4 95.4 97.6 99,5 
Crude nonfood materials..........:..:ceseeseeees 88.4 94.3 103.8 111.9 104.3 108.3 115.1 116.7 112.7 118.6 137.3 131.1 131.2 139.1 143.5 
Special groupings: 
Finished goods, excluding foods................] 129.5 132.3| 134.7] 134.7] 134.6] 134.5] 135.9] 136.9] 1364] 1372] 1388) 1384] 1384] 139.6] 1405 
Finished Energy QOOdS.............-.-ecereeeceeeeeed 75.1 78.8 83.5 83.6 83.6 83.8 87.5 90.9 89.2 91.5 97.7 96.2 96.3} 100.6 99.7 
Finished goods less GNerQy.......-...----+s+00++ 141.1 143.0 144.2 144.0 144.0 143.6 144.3 144.3 144.6 145.0 144.7 144.7 144.5 144.6 145.8 


Finished consumer goods less energy.. 
Finished goods less food and energy 


Finished consumer goods less food 


142.5 145.2] 146.6] 1463] 1464] 1458) 146.7} 1467) 1472] 1476) 147.3) 1472) 147.0| 147.1 148.3 
143.7 146.1 147.5 | 147.4] 147.4] 147.0] 1475] 147.5| 1475] 147.8} 147.5| 147.5| 1474) 147.5] 149.0 


ERA NON emacs vetcrtesncctne westerenectn-eescr ey 147.7 151.7| 153.6] 153.4] 153.4] 152.8] 153.6] 153.6] 1535] 153.8] 1536] 153.5| 1534] 153.6] 155.1 
Consumer nondurable goods less food 
BHI GISN GY sees axese ae avieses bv enacdeseractucssvaisses 159.1 166.3 | 168.1 168.2 | 168.2] 167.3] 169.0| 169.1 168.9 | 169.4 169.4} 169.4| 169.8) 170.3] 170.8 
Intermediate materials less foods 
BINH ISOS. os cu vinccererenkeyevnocatstevesseenenn cvatinacs) 123.4 123.9 | 125.7 126.0} 126.2} 1268) 127.8} 1288] 1289] 129.2 130.7 | 131.0 131.0 132.1 131.8 
Intermediate foods and feeds..........-..1+ 116.2 9 le VIZ4| 117.67 1087 | 100.31 T1000) 11-0) “TEED T1S2 113.4 | 112.7 1102} 1112] 111.6 
Intermediate energy goods...... : 80.8 84.6 89.0 89.9 90.3 91.2 94.5 97.1 95.4 96.5 103.0} 103.6 104.3} 109.6) 108.5 
Intermediate goods less eNnerdy......-...--0+-+ 132.4 131.7 | 132.9| 183.0] 183.0] 183.5) 1838.9] 1345} 1354 135.2 135.5 | 135.7 135.3 | 135.4] 135.4 
Intermediate materials less foods 
UNE ON QV OY vannirepuiyasnesasciucodcsuiussvoudvssvespsnsa 133.5 133.1 134.2 134.4) 1384.6] 135.1 135.5 | 136.1 136.6 | 136.7] 137.0} 137.2| 137.0] 137.0] 137.0 
Crude energy materials... 68.6 78.5 88.7 98.9 87.9 92.0} 100.2} 102.5 97.9} 105.8} 130.6 123.4 124.2 134.3 | 140.5 


Crude materials less energy. 
Crude nonfood materials less energy 


113.6 107.9} 109.8) 110.5) 109.5) 110.2) 111.5) 1141 115.1 115.8 | 1134} 110.9} 107.4] 109.1 110.1 
142.1 135.2 | 141.7} 1426] 1460] 149.8) 151.3} 150.9} 149.2} 1485) 146.7] 1442) 1423) 1426) 141.2 
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32. Producer Price Indexes for the net output of major industry groups 


[December 1984 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


sic iidicatey Annual average | 1999 
1998 1999 Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 
— | Total mining industrieS...........scscsscessesseeeseee 70.8 78.0 87.7 95.1 86.7 
10 Metal mining 73.2 70.3 76.3 73.4 72.6 
12 Coal mining (12/85 = 100)... se 89.5 87.3 86.0 86.1 85.4 
13 Oil and gas extraction (12/85 = 100).............. | 68.3 78.5 91.2} 101.6 90.4 
14 Mining and quarrying of nonmetallic 
Minerals, Except fUEIS............ecececeseeseseseseeee 132.2 134.0 | 134.4] 134.4] 1344] 135.0 
— | Total manufacturing industries. 126.2 128.3 | 130.2} 130.3] 130.5 | 130.8 
20 Food and kindred products. 126.3 126.3 | 127.5 | 127.1 | 126.7 | 126.7 
21 Tobacco manufactures.... 243.1 325.7 | 344.4] 3445] 345.0) 329.4 
22 Textile mill products. 118.6 116.3] 116.1] 115.9] 116.1] 116.2 
23 Apparel and other finished products 
made from fabrics and similar materials....... 124.8 125.3| 1256) 1254] 125.3 | 125.2 
24 Lumber and wood products, 
OXCOPUTUMRURO: ccscese-citeccperacvsves lustesadecsooseeesl 157.0 161.8 | 160.0] 1596] 160.6 | 161.4 
25 Furniture and fixtures 139.7 141.3 | 142.0] 142.0} 142.1] 142.4 
26 Paper and allied products... 136.2 136.4 | 139.9] 140.2} 140.4] 141.0 
27 Printing, publishing, and allied industries........ 174.0 1776 | 178.6} 179.1] 179.2) 180.4 
28 Chemicals and allied products... 148.7 149.7 | 152.8} 153.0} 152.9] 153.6 
29 Petroleum refining and related products 66.3 76.8 87.0 89.5 91.8 94.0 
30 Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products. 122.1 122.2 | 122.9] 123.3] 123.4] 123.5 
31 Leather and leather products. .............00ce04 137.1 136.5 | 137.0] 137.0} 137.0] 137.5 
32 Stone, clay, glass, and concrete products...... 129.3 132.6 | 133.6] 133.7] 133.5] 134.4 
33 Primary metal industries..............:ccsceesseeee 120.9 ISS) VA Aaa) SATA ATES 
34 Fabricated metal products, 
except machinery and transportation 
transportation equipMent..............ccceeereeee 128.7 129.1 | 129.4} 129.6] 129.7| 129.9 
35 Machinery, except electrical 117.7 TEZS Tire ae Axe) ett |e dea ad 
36 Electrical and electronic machinery, 
equipment, and supplies.. 110.4 109.5 | 109.1} 109.1] 108.9} 108.7 
37 Transportation 133.6 134.5 | 136.7] 136.2 | 136.2 | 136.3 
38 Measuring and controlling instruments; 
photographic, medical, and optical 
goods; watches and clocks. 126.0 125.7 |] 125.2] 125.3| 125.6] 126.0 
39 Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 
industries (12/85 = 100)..........ccc:cccsceeeeeseeeses 129.7 130.3 | 130.4] 130.2} 130.5] 130.7 
Service industries: 
42 Motor freight transportation 
and warehousing (06/93 = 100)... 111.6 114.8} 1155) 1155] 115:8| 1165 
43 | U.S. Postal Service (06/89 = 100). 132.3 135.3 | 135.2 | 135.2} 135.2 | 1352 
44 Water transportation (12/92 = 100)... 105.6 113.0} 116.7] 116.7} 116.1 116.4 
45 | Transportation by air (12/92 = 100)................ 124.5 130.8 | 133.1 | 133.4] 134.2| 141.0 


Pipelines, except natural gas (12/92 = 100).... 


2000 
May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. 
aia his 

100.0} 118.4] 114.8] 115.4] 122.6| 128.7 

TAT @ 13:01) 72:8} 72:8) 73.6) eran, 

86.0} 85.1] 85.4] 835] 83.9] 83.9 

108.3 | 133.1 | 128.3] 129.6] 139.3] 147.3 

135.3] 135.7] 136.7} 1375] 137.2] 138.4] 137.9] 138.0] 138.1 
132.2 | 132.9] 132.6] 133.4] 134.2] 133.6] 133.4] 134.6] 134.8 
127.2| 127.4] 128.1] 129.1 | 129.4] 129.3] 1282] 1284] 128.6 
348.6 | 347.3] 341.8] 347.1] 342.2] 342.3] 3505] 3505] 351.6 
116.4] 1165] 1165] 116.3] 1166| 116.8] 1168] 116.7) 116.6 
125.2] 125.6] 125.7] 125.6] 125.6] 125.8] 125.6) 125.6] 125.9 
161.6 | 162.1| 161.7] 159.0] 1587] 157.2] 155.8] 155.4] 155.3 
142.5 | 143.0] 143.2] 143.3] 1435] 143.7] 143.6] 1435] 143.6 
1415] 143.2] 145.4] 146.9] 147.3] 147.3] 147.3] 1476| 147.6 
180.8 | 181.1] 182.0] 181.7] 183.1] 183.0} 183.1 | 183.2| 184.0 
154.5 | 155.2| 155.5] 156.9] 1565] 158.0] 157.5] 1584] 159.3 
104.1} 111.0] 105.6) 111.4] 1199] 112.6] 112.8] 124.8] 121.3 
123.5 | 123.5] 123.7] 123.3] 124.4] 124.8] 125.0] 124.9] 1246 
137.5 | 137.4] 137.6} 137.5 | 137.2] 137.5] 138.0) 1383] 138.2 
134.6 | 134.7] 135.0] 134.8] 135.1] 134.9] 134.6] 134.9] 134.4 
119.5] 120.0] 120.3] 120.5] 120.2] 119.9] 120.1} 120.5] 120.4 
130.0} 130.3] 130.4] 130.3} 130.3] 130.3] 130.4] 130.5] 130.5 
117.3] 117.4] 117.4] 117.5] 1175] 117.6] 117.5] 117.6] 117.6 
108.6 | 108.6} 108.6] 108.6| 108.5] 108.6} 108.1] 108.0] 108.1 
136.5 | 136.4] 136.5] 136.1] 136.0] 136.0] 135.6] 135.5] 138.4 
126.2| 126.0) 126.0| 126.3] 126.2] 126.5] 126.6] 1265) 126.4 
131.1] 130.8] 130.9] 131.3] 130.7] 131.0] 131.1] 130.7] 131.0 
117.0} 118.1] 118.2) 1188] 119.0] 1188) 120.1] 120.6] 121.4 
135.2| 135.2] 135.2] 135.2] 135.2] 135.2] 135.2] 135.2] 135.2 
117.0| 117.8] 118.6] 1198] 124.1 | 124.8] 128.1] 126.6] 126.5 
141.6] 144.3] 145.4] 149.6] 147.2| 147.6] 148.3] 151.3] 151.2 
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33. Annual data: Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


[1982 = 100] 
Index 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 
Finished goods 

121.7 123.2 124.7 125.5 127.9 131.3 131.8 130.7 133.0 
124.1 123.3 12537, ~126.8 129.0 133.6 134.5 134.3 135.1 
78.1 778 78.0 77.0 78.1 83.2 83.4 75.1 78.8 
: 131.1 134.2 135.8 137.1 140.0 142.0 142.4 143.7 146.1 

Intermediate materials, supplies, and 

components 

MORal eeererercenracccvsn-scrntcertececes venenatis eecoatanestrawnuestterat 114.4 114.7 116.2 118.5 124.9 125.7 125.6 123.0 123.2 
lato ole DSS Banach pci heen Prose Acer ca aeRer CROseeer a ane Cceee 115.3 113.9 115.6 118.5 119.5 125.3 123.2 123.2 120.8 
SUNT Ke W tecas ccacereconupcecece pp a oa oe neR one osonboce se poraeGeee 85.1 84.3 84.6 83.0 84.1 89.8 89.0 80.8 84.3 
Othe rmeerenersetrcreosnaians scp ea consnssannctnctcrncoesanecannel 121.4 122.0 123.8 127.1 135.2 134.0 134.2 133.5 133.1 

Crude materials for further processing 
GiOtealr erecta rpresme set arses aneseestses soc dea eaves caseescoeranenracdnsvee cate 101.2 100.4 102.4 101.8 102.7 113.8 111.1 96.8 98.2 
Foods Beebe arate tisahlans san eae Makan Sos acrid arena 105.5 105.1 108.4 106.5 105.8 4215 112.2 103.9 98.7 
ERGY OV ca thsest cacy, puna smesegal aa de dlecs Se psskeacemeents ease 80.4 78.8 76.7 WA 69.4 85.0 87.3 68.6 78.5 
OHS OM ch ss aser ac corraniasonescopseutorasereiesiice cee se sR eam eae ee 97.5 94.2 94.1 97.0 105.8 105.7 103.5 84.5 91.1 
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34. U.S. export price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


[1995 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 
LR ————————————KKK 


siTc 1999 2000 
ae Industry = 


0} Food and live animals 
01 Meat and meat preparations 


04; Cereals and cereal preparations.............:2:ccccceeseeseeeeeeee 69.5 70.1 68.5 71.0 74.1 74.4 74.0 75.0 71.6 66.9 64.0 67.8 70.8 
05) Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry... 


2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuels 
21 Hides, skins, and furskins, raw........ -| 88.6 87.8 90.5 91.1 89.5 87.7 85.5 86.5 86.7 89.7 95.4 | 100.5} 104.7 
22| Oilseeds and oleaginous fruits.. 
24 Cork and wood. 
25 Pulp and waste paper............... 
26 Textile fibers and their waste... 


Coal, coke, and briquettes... a 97.6 97.5 96.1 96.1 96.1 94.7 94.5 93.8 93.8 93.1 93.1 93.3 
33} Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials...}. 131.3} 133.4] 140.1 143.6 | 159.6} 179.2} 152.0] 163.1 168.2 | 178.3] 172.3| 203.3] 188.8 


4| Animal and vegetable oils, fats, and WaxeS.............00+ 81.9 79.0 78.0 75.8 74.3 70.8 71.6 70.1 67.1 64.6 63.2 61.7 60.5 
5| Chemicals and related products, 1.0.5. ......scceseseseeeeeed 93.3 93.3 93.6 93.8 94.2 94.4 95.8 95.8 95.5 94.7 94.6 94.1 94.5 
54} Medicinal and pharmaceutical products............::::c:-+4 99.8 99.8] 100.3) 100.2) 100.4} 100.2 99.9) 100.0 99.7) 100.5) 100.3} 100.2; 1002 
55 Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations......... 102.3 103.5 103.4 103.4 103.3 103.0 103.2 103.1 102.9 103.3 103.3 103.3 103.4 


57 Plastics in primary forms (12/92 = 100) 
58 Plastics in nonprimary forms (12/92 = 100) Zasai 
59} Chemical materials and products, N.€.S. .......:ecseeeeeees 98.9 98.8 99.1 99.2 99.9 99.6 99.4 99.3 99.1 99.3 99.2 99.2 99:1 


6} Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 97.8 98.0 98.3 98.3 99.0 99.7 99.9} 100.1 100.4 100.7} 100.9} 101.1 100.8 
62 Rubber manufactures, 1.6.8. ......:ccs:csccessseeeesesseseeeeeeeeeeee 108.2 108.2 108.5 104.7 103.7 103.6 103.7 104.6 104.4 104.8 104.7 104.7 104.6 
64 Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 

ANG PADOM OO ay as. .ceecacexeuervwacseccvcdtueresactecseerrvtveh 87.2 87.6 87.2 87.6 87.8 88.4 89.1 90.5 89.8 90.4 90.3 90.0 89.9 


66 Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s. ... 
68 Nonferrous metals 


71 Power generating machinery and equipment 
72 Machinery specialized for particular industries..............-| 106.0 106.1 104.7] 106.2] 1063] 106.1 106.2} 106.2} 106.5 106.4} 106.5; 106.3] 106.4 
74 General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 
and machine parts 
75| Computer equipment and office machines 
76| Telecommunications and sound recording and 
reproducing apparatus and equipment... 
tf Electrical machinery and equipment.. 
78 Road vehicles 


87| Professional, scientific, and controlling 
instruments and apparatus.... 105.5 105.6 105.3} 105.2} 105.4 105.7 105.7 105.7 105.8 106.4 106.4 106.5 106.6 
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35. U.S. import price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


[1995 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


SITC 1999 2000 
Industry 4 
sae Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. 
| aie 
0] Food and live animals...........ssssscssssssecesseseesenseeeeeees 91.0 924] o47f 937] 936] 931] 940] 923] 91.3] 915] 915] 91.2) 914 


01 Meat and meat preparations. ......-.....:::sccscseeseeseseeseeeeeeeee 98.4 97.7 98.4 97.8 98.2 99.1 100.2 | 100.2 99.1 98.1 98.9 98.9 95.5 
03 Fish and crustaceans, mollusks, and other 
aquatic invertebrates............2...22:ceseeeeseeeeeee 


05| Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry........... 96.5 97.2} 103.6} 102.0} 102.1 101.2 | 100.7 96.8) 95.7 97.2 97.6 97.8} 101.0 
07| Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices, and manufactures 
tROnGOfis.....gedecseeecsccav se tieecs peste tiie <n. seuvadeeewparessom 1 62:0 66.0 70.6 67.2 64.7 61.0 61.1 59.8 59.5 56.8 55.8 54.5 53.9 
1| Beverages and tobacco...............seseseeeeesererecenereeenees 141.5] 111.5] 112.0) 1412) 1174) 119.7) 117.9) 1124) 1180} 1925) 112:9)5 1136 tise 
11 BOVOrAGOS is 50s cancel Mien teteanccoet ties anaverscetencaooouaed 108.5| 108.5} 108.7] 1079] 1082) 1085} 108.7) 109.4} 110.1 109.4) 109.9| 110.7] 110.6 
2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuels.............ssrcesee4 90.8 90.3 92.2 93.6 94.7 94.3 93.8 91.9 90.7 90.7 89.6 88.8 89.8 
24 GON KEING WO OG canccanecae ter encceecncesesseecan, dawinvap deteneevecmavensns 116.7 114.9 118.7 AGT 117.0 118.6 117.6 112.9 110.1 107.0 102.2 99.5 101.5 
25 PUlD ANG WASTOIPADOM: «0.0. oc cetccennencceeanceeeestsenesedusasteesaess ye 63.9 66.8 68.2 70.5 72.0 72.4 Feo 8 | 77.0 80.1 80.7 81.4 82.0 83.4 


28|  Metalliferous ores and metal scrap 
29| Crude animal and vegetable materials, n.e-.s. .. 


3) Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products.............| 128.0 134.7 141.2 145.2 165.7 165.4 148.5 154.3 172.0 170.6 172.1 189.8 186.1 
33} Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials...;. 127.4 | 132.6 141.4 146.1 167.9 | 166.6 147.1 154.2 171.0 168.5 170.0 188.9} 182.0 
34| Gas, natural and manufactured.............::ssesseseseseseeeseeeeed 1414.1 161.5] 150.2] 1478} 161.4] 1705] 1715] 1675] 1954} 2029] 2054) 2158] 2374 


5| Chemicals and related products, n.e.s. ..... 
52 Inorganic chemicals 
53 Dying, tanning, and coloring materials. 
54 Medicinal and pharmaceutical products. 
55| — Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations......... 91.8 92.3 90.2 89.6 89.6 89.7 89.4 89.9 89.6 89.9 89.4 88.9 87.6 
57| Plastics in primary forms (12/92 = 100)............. a) 98.8 93.9 94.0 93.7 93.0 93.9 93.9 94.0 94.3 95.5 95.4 95.3 95.7 
58 Plastics in nonprimary forms (12/92 = 100) ee 
59 Chemical materials and products, 1.6.5. .........sceeeeeeeeeee 


6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 93.3 93.9 93.9 94.5 95.5 98.0 97.5 97.1 97.6 98.0 98.7 97.9 97.7 
62 Rubber mariulactures, 1.618) :.22.:..:-/ ie ssecsccesarevennceneect 94.9 94.4 94.4 92.7 92.8 92.3 92.4 92.5 91.8 92.1 91.9 91.7 91.6 
64 Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, | 

GN PAPO DORIG coo. 5 sccce son coments snp cosesandevesancocastaerass 84.4 87.4 86.2 86.6 86.9 87.1 88.8 89.6 89.1 89.5 89.4 91.4 91.7 
66 Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, .€.S. ...........e.--) 101.2 101.6 101.2 100.8 101.2 100.8 100.9 100.7 100.5 100.9 100.9 100.8 100.1 
68} Nonferrous metals =a 94.8 95.4 95.6 98.9 104.4) 115.1 110.3 | 106.9 110.7 112.5 | 118.6 114.5] 115.7 
69} Manufactures of metals, 1.0.8. ......:cscceseseceeseeseeeereeeeres 95.6 95.9 95.9 95.7 96.1 96.1 95.9 95.9 95.7 95.8 95.4 95.5 95.3 


N 


Machinery and transport equipment 


72| Machinery specialized for particular industries...............J 
74| General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 


89.9 89.8 89.7 89.8 89.8 89.6 89.7 89.8 89.6 89.6 89.5 89.3 89.2 
97.8 98.2 97.8 97.7 97.9 97.3 97.1 97.0 96.1 96.7 96.6 95.9 95.8 


AIGIMECHING PANES. azeccece-caveceraveceoteyseveusvenceereepesaesteny 97.3 97.3 97.0 97.0 96.7 97.0 96.9 96.7 96.2 96.7 96.4 96.1 95.5 
75; Computer equipment and office MachineS.............+00- 61.4 61.4 61.7 61.5 61.4 61.0 60.5 60.2 60.0 59.9 59.9 59.7 59.0 
76| Telecommunications and sound recording and 

reproducing apparatus and equipment... 86.0 85.9 85.6 85.2 85.2 84.9 84.5 84.7 84.6 84.3 84.2 84.2 84.1 
77| — Electrical machinery and equipment... = 82.6 82.2 82.1 82.4 82.2 82.2 83.0 83.5 83.3 82.8 82.7 82.7 82.7 
TE) ROAD VOM CS Siiccssccscstsccssvesscesassrbvececs wf 102.4} 102.4) 1023} 102.4] 1026] 102.6); 102.7) 102.7) 1028] 102.8] 102.7] 1026] 102.9 


85 POG ON teens cnn dsiinnsavacdiiclecsaveatrareenys 


88 Photographic apparatus, equipment, and supplies, 
and optical goods, n.é.s. .... 


100.8 | 100.8} 100.8} 100.8} 100.9} 100.7} 100.5} 100.7) 100.3) 100.9} 101.0} 100.9] 100.7 
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36. U.S. export price indexes by end-use category 


[1995 = 100] 
SSS SSS SSS SSS 
1999 2000 
Category 
Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. 
—— +: = + 
UE COMMODITIES 5c crccnnct csnccesesecarceecsaresstessrereescorse 95.1 95.3 95.2 95.4 95.8 96.3 96.2 96.4 96.3 96.2 96.0 96.5 | 96.4 
Foods, feeds, and beverages.............ssccseeeeeereeed 87.4 86.7 86.0 86.3 87.2 87.1 87.8 88.3 87.1 85.1 82.8 85.3 86.1 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages..............-. 86.4 85.6 84.9 85.4 86.0 86.2 87.1 87.7 86.2 84.0 81.3 84.3 84.9 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 99.7 99.2 99.5 98.3 100.9 97.8 97.0 96.6 98.1 97.9 99.7 98.1 99.8 
Industrial supplies and materials...............s022ccc.200 90.4 91.1 91.7 92.1 93.6 95.2 94.6 95.2 95.2 95.5 95.3 96.5 96.0 
Agricultural industrial supplies and materials.......... 775 76.6 76.7 75.2 76.9 77.7 78.2 78.2 78.2 77.9 80.3 81.9 82.2 
Fuels and lubricants.........sscssecssesssesrecsseseeeseesered 114.4] 115.9] 120.4] 122.7] 131.3] 143.6] 127.8] 132.9] 135.6] 141.2] 137.9] 155.0] 146.8 
Nonagricultural supplies and materials, 
excluding fuel and building materials.................. 88.3 89.1 89.3 89.7 90.4 91.0 91.9 92.1 91.9 91.7 91.6 91.2 91.4 
Selected building materials...........:cceceeseneneer ed 87.8 87.7 88.6 89.2 89.5 90.1 90.4 90.0 89.9 89.6 90.5 89.4 90.3 
Capital QOOdSS. -csranevett-c.scsystesseatcan se -costearncas tects 96.2 96.3 96.0 96.1 96.0 96.0 96.1 96.1 96.1 96.1 96.1 96.1 96.1 
Electric and electrical generating equipment.......... 98.3 98.4 98.5 98.3 98.8 98.8 98.7 98.9 99.2 99.1 99.7 99:7 99.2 
Nonelectrical Machinery............sscescesescsssseesresenoed 92.4 92.5 92:1 92.1 91.9 91.8 91.9 91.9 91.7 91.6 91.6 91.5 91.4 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines................. 104.0) 103.9] 103.8) 103.9) 103.8) 1042] 1042} 104.2} 104.1 104.4/ 1044; 1045} 104.4 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive.................4 102.2; 102.2] 102.4) 102.4) 102.5] 1023] 102.4] 1024] 1023} 102.5] 102.4} 102.2} 102.1 
Nondurables, manufactured.............:eccsseseseeeeeeeene 102.4} 1025} 102.9] 1028] 1026] 102.4] 102.3] 102.4) 102.1 102.4} 102.4} 102.2} 102.2 
Durables, manufactured..............ccseceeeees| 100.8] 100.9] 100.8} 101.0] 101.4] 101.0] 101.3] 101.3] 101.3] 101.5] 101.4} 101.3] 101.2 
Agricultural commodities....... .| 84.5 83.7 83.1 83.2 84.0 84.4 85.1 85.6 84.4 82.6 80.9 83.5 84.1 
Nonagricultural commodities 96.3 96.6 96.6 96.8 97.2 97.6 97.4 97.7 97.6 97.8 97.7 98.0 97.8 
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37. U.S. import price indexes by end-use category 


E1905 = 100) 
1999 2000 
Category 

Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. 
ALL COMMODITIES. 2.00000 cccssesstecsssasssssenssssssasesronssaess 95.4 96.2 96.8 97.2 99.2 99.3 97.9 98.3 99.6 99.7 99.9} 101.3} 100.6 
Foods, feeds, and beverages............-ssseseeeeeeeeerened 91.6 93.0 94.8 93.6 93.3 92.5 93.3 91.9 91.1 91.1 91.3 90.7 90.6 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages..............., 86.1 87.2 89.8 88.4 87.6 86.6 86.7 85.2 84.1 83.7 83.2 82.5 82.7 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 106.3 | 108.2] 107.7} 107.2} 108.1 108.3 | 110.8] 109.8] 109.7} 110.5) 112.9} 112.5 111.4 
Industrial supplies and materials...............cssccccceeeed 104.3] 106.9] 109.4] 111.0] 1186] 119.8] 114.3] 115.9] 121.8] 121.8] 122.8] 127.9] 126.6 
Fuelsiandl WDnGANtS co osscrcscctracsestacsscvensrasceuceseesexansl a COul 134.3] 140.7| 144.2] 164.7] 163.7) 147.7] 153.3] 170.6) 169.2} 170.9] 1883] 184.2 
Petroleum and petroleum products................... 127.3| 132.5] 140.9] 145.8] 167.5| 166.2| 147.4| 154.0| 170.4] 168.0} 169.6) 188.3) 182.2 
Paper and paper base StOCKS...........:.::csceseseseeseees 78.5 81.8 81.2 82.1 82.8 83.1 85.6 86.8 87.0 87.5 87.6 89.8 90.4 

Materials associated with nondurable 
supplies and materials.............:csscsseeeeeeees 88.3 88.8 89.1 89.2 89.7 90.4 91.2 92.1 91.7 92.7 93.4 92.9 93.0 
Selected building materials............:cscceseneeeeeeed 110.0 | 108.3} 111.1 1105) VtO.1 112.1 111.9] 109.1 105.0 | 103.4} 100.2 98.6 99.3 
Unfinished metals associated with durable goods..| 93.0 94.4 94.8 97.4| 100.3} 107.1 104.3 102.0/ 105.0} 1065) 109.5} 105.9} 106.0 
Nonmetals associated with durable goods.............| 87.5 87.5 87.4 87.2 88.0 87.6 87.8 87.8 87.0 87.7 87.5 87.2 86.8 
Gapital QOOdS ia. nccencanuntracstwewcncentrekstnertacase teanunes 81.9 81.8 81.7 81.7 81.6 81.3 81.4 81.2 80.9 80.9 80.7 80.6 80.3 
Electric and electrical generating equipment..........). 91.7 91.8 91.1 91.8 91.8 92.1 93.9 94.2 94.3 94.1 93.7 93.6 93.4 
Nonelectrical MaChinery...........scsscsscssessssseeneeeseed 78.6 78.5 78.4 78.3 78.2 77.9 CHA Ts TGs Tia 77.0 76.8 76.4 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines...............-.] 102.0}; 102.0] 102.0) 102.1 102.2} 102.2} 102.3 | 1026] 102.7/; 102.8} 102.6] 1025] 102.6 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive...............044 97.5 97.6 97.5 97.5 97.4 97.1 97.1 97.0 96.5 96.8 96.8 96.7 96.6 
Nondurables, manufactured. ...........::sscsseseesseeeeeee| 100.5} 100.7) 100.66) 100.4) 100.4} 100.3; 100.3| 100.1 99.5 99.8 100.0 99.8 99.8 
Durables, manufactured...........::cceccececesseeseeeeeeed 941 94.2 94.1 94.1 93.8 93.5 93.4 93.4 93.2 93.4 93.2 93.1 92.9 
Nonmanufactured consumer goods..............00+2++ 100.0 98.8 99.8} 101.5} 102.0} 100.1 100.3 99.7 | 98.0 99.5 99.2 99.6 99.8 


38. U.S. international price Indexes for selected categories of services 


[1990 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


1998 1 
Galegary 999 | 2000 
Dec. Mar. June Sept. | Dec. Mar. June Sept. 
T + 

Air freight (NOUN) (YAO = 100)... ccseeteeeeseenee 87.4 88.0 86.2 87.9 90.7 88.9 88.4 88.5 
Air freight (outbound) (9/92 = 100)..............sseseeeeeeeed 95.2 92.7 92.8 92.7 91.7 91.7 92.8 92.6 
Air passenger fares (U.S. Carriers).............cccsceceeeeeee 103.1 104.5 112.3 114.2 106.8 107.3 113.3 115.5 
Air passenger fares (foreign Carriers)...........cccceeeeeeee 101.1 98.9 106.3 108.6 102.2 102.6 107.9 109.1 
Ocean liner freight (iNDOUN)...........scseccesessseseeeeseeeed 104.2 102.6 133.7 148.0 139.4 136.3 143.0 142.8 
——— 
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39. Indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, and unit costs, quarterly data seasonally adjusted 


{1992 = 100] 
Quarterly indexes 
Item 1998 1999 2000 
Ml IV I ll Ml IV I ll til IV I ll Il 
5 a | + 
Business 
Output per hour of all PerSONS...........:cccccccseeseessesceseessenes 108.3 108.5 109.7 110.0 110.6 111.6 112.6 112.8 114.2 116.3 116.7 118.7 119.5 
Compensation per: hOur..:220d-2-.cs0scsacceresonsontascesesass 113.5 115.35) ail 118.5 120.0 121.4 123.0 124.5 | 126.1 127.3 128.4 | 130.6 132.4 
Real compensation per hour... 100.4 101.5} 102.9] 103.8 104.7 105.5 106.4 106.9 107.6 | 107.8 107.7 108.5 109.2 
Unit labor costs......... 104.8 | 106.3 | 106.7} 107.7| 1085] 1088] 109.3] 110.4] 110.5] 109.5) 110.0| 110.0} 110.8 
Unit nonlabor payments 118.5 | 116.8] 116.4} 115.1 114.6} 1146) 115.1 114.1 114.3 | 1168] 1182] 120.0} 119.9 
Implicit price deflator....... 109.9 | 110.2) 110.3) 110.5) 110.7) 110.9) 111.4) 111.8] 111.9] 112.2] 113.0] 113.7} 114.1 
Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of all PerSONS..........c:ccceeceeseeeeeeeeteeeees 108.0 108.1 109.3 109.8 110.3 111.2 112.0 TZ 113.6 115.8 116.3 118.1 119.1 
Gompensation per NOuticcd .o.c0cc2, ceossncsccvecnencecexsssetes 113.0 114.7 116.4] 1179] 119.4] 120.8 122.1 123.6 | 125.2 126.5 | 127.8 129.6 131.6 
Real compensation per hour... 100.0 101.0 102.3 103.2 104.2 104.9 | 105.7 106.1 106.8 107.2 107.1 107.7 108.5 
Unit labor costs............... 104.7 | 106.1 106.5 | 107.5} 1083] 1085] 109.0} 110.2] 110.3) 109.3) 109.8) 109.7} 110.5 
Unit nonlabor payments... A} elke ite) 117.8 117.4] 116.3 1t5:8° | Si15.8 116.7 115.7 116.1 118.6 120.1 121.8 121.9 
Implicit/price deflators...2.2.4-ccstons: wookntoesse.nopeudbebeses 110.1 110.4 110.5 110.7 111.0 111.2 111.8 112.2 112.4 112.7 113.6 114.1 114.7 
Nonfinancial corporations 

Output per hour of all employees. ...........:.escesceeeeesseeeene 110.8 111.6 112.3 113.4 114.9 115.8 117.1 118.2 119.7 121.5 121.3 122.9 124.4 
Compensation per hour......... 112.1 113.7 | 115.2} 116.6] 118.0] 119.3] 120.9] 122.4) 1240] 125.3} 126.1 128.0 | 129.9 
Real compensation per hour.. ee 99.2 100.1 101.2 102.1 103.0 103.7 | 104.6 105.1 105.8 106.1 105.8 106.4 | 107.1 
ST OCANUINI COSTS Hee crar eee: svereeneveevicacencesves cpencatevversaunsese-7]| @lON A 101.5} 102.0} 102.3} 102.1 102.6} 102.5} 103.0} 103.2) 103.0) 104.0) 104.3] 104.7 

LUMIENAD OM COSTS ts. oseecenct cee cenececernentev seers voeuenerecensece ene 101.2} 101.9} 1026] 102.8} 102.7} 103.0) 103.2) 103.5} 103.6} 103.1 1-4/-| 104.2 | 104.4 

UNIBMONIADON COSTS hezacececcccasccceswastevessvassescesucvassscsocvacses 100.8 | 100.4} 100.5} 100.9} 100.2} 101.6) 100.7) 101.4) 102.1 102.5| 1042] 1049} 105.5 
UTAH SprOFitS Stesencerecervt cs sesxecoseevesossaccssersisoensteas coesecpieeseie cot 160.3 | 156.5] 150.4} 147.2] 151.4] 1445] 149.7) 147.5] 143.3} 145.7] 152.2} 156.3) 154.1 
Unit nonlabor payMents............scceeeeeeeceessseteeeseeaeees 146.0] 194.7 |) 1132) 112:7) 143.3) 1125) 1182) 1132] 112.67) 11SS 64 Ne 1S.05 alt 79 
implicitiprice: detlator. sc, 11x: neroys<<ncneestapncessossecateses 5 106.1 106.1 106.1 106.1 106.2 | 106.2) 106.5| 106.7; 106.6) 106.6} 108.1 108.8 | 108.9 

Manufacturing 

Output per hour of all PerSONS.............cccesccsssesecseeseeenees 118.7 120.1 121.3 122.7 125.1 126.8 128.9) 130.4) 131.9] 135.1 138.4 | 140.3 142.8 
Compensation perihout..-c-sve..-v-rscssseoseractascsssceues VAS | A193:3' |) 115:2) 116.6) 11834 119.4| 120.7) 122.4) 124.1 125.5 | 127.0} 128.2) 130.3 
Real compensation per NOUr.............2:::00eeesseeeeeeeeees 98.6 99.8) 101.2 102.1 103.0 103.7 104.4 105.1 105.9 106.4 106.5 106.6 107.5 
UNI IAD ON COSTS tececraas-ceseess- -csnsbsvoouetecesacasstinecsenevess 93.9 94.4 95.0 95.1 94.4 94.1 93.6 93.8 94.1 92.9 91.8 91.4 91.2 
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Current Labor Statistics: Productivity Data 


40. Annual indexes of multifactor productivity and related measures, selected years 


[1996 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Item 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1990 | 1991 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 1998 
He - — ale 
Private business 
Productivity: = 
Output per hour of all perSONS..............ceceeeeeseseeeteees 45.6 63.0 75.8 90.2 91.3 94.8 95.4 96.6 97.3 100.0 : 104.8 
Output per unit of capital Services.............2:::eeeseeeee 110.4 111.1 101.5 99.3 96.1 97.7 98.5 100.3 99.7 100.0 i 100.1 
Multifactor productivity.....0cc-css-a22002<cestencanutevemarere 65.2 80.0 88.3 95.3 94.4 96.6 97.1 98.1 98.4; 100.0 F 102.6 
Output eeavaaves.ccctrosinivscreursveneeteeaceaeecaveacvestanssencsben|) Wee 42.0 59.4 83.6 82.6 85.7 88.5 92.8 95.8; 100.0 f 110.6 
Inputs: 
ab On inpullss iecenutsectaresscssrecetoancvasencessacetecherssconcePagpanaccl 54.0 61.0 71.9 89.4 88.3 89.3 91.8 95.6 98.0; 100.0} 103.7} 106.4 
Capital services 24.9 37.8 58.6 84.2 86.0 87.7 89.8 92.6 96.0; 100.0} 104.7; 110.4 
Combined units of labor and capital input................ 42.3 52.4 67.3 87.7 87.5 88.8 91.1 94.6 97.3 100.0 104.0 107.7 
Capital per hour of all PErSONS........scscseeeeeeseeeeeerees 41.3 56.7 74.7 90.8 95.0 97.0 96.8 96.3 97.6; 100.0} 101.5} 104.7 
Private nonfarm business 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all PErSONS............csseeeeeereeeeew eres 48.7 64.9 77.3 90.3 91.4 94.8 95.3 96.5 97.5 100.0 101.7 104.5 
Output per unit of capital SErvices...........c0cceceeeeeeeee| 120.1 118.3] 105.7; 100.0 96.6 97.9 98.8; 100.3 99.9; 100.0; 100.2 99.8 
Multifactor productivity 69.1 82.6 90.5 95.6 94.7 96.6 97.1 98.1 98.6; 100.0! 100.9) 102.4 
OUR e ae ccaktats ann canusttcaponngous cane ceeaeacaserneeen 27.2 41.9 59.6 83.5 82.5 85.5 88.4 92.6 95.8; 100.0; 105.1 110.6 
Inputs: 
LSaDON IMPURE eect ecco -veoreoersdencecexyoeaaccasvespbtaccevarnercasaxerrd 50.1 59.3 70.7 89.2 88.0 89.0 91.8 95.4 97.8; 100.0} 103.8) 106.6 
Capital SQIviCGS yc cerccnce.Veest ace nae ethan satas'avecceauoeen wes 22.6 35.5 56.4 83.5 85.4 87.3 89.5 92.3 95.9; 100.0; 104.9) 110.8 
Combined units of labor and capital input................ 39.3 50.7 65.9 87.3 87.1 88.4 91.0 94.4 97.2 100.0 104.2 108.0 
Capital per hour of all persOns..............cceseeeeeeeeeeeeeee 40.5 54.8 73.1 90.3 94.7 96.8 96.5 96.3 97.6 100.0 101.5 104.7 
Manufacturing (1992 = 100) 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all perSONs..............sceeeeeeeeeeeeees 41.8 54.2 70.1 92.8 95.0 100.0; 101.9) 105.0 109.0 112.8 117.1 124.3 
Output per unit of capital services.... 124.3 116.5); 100.9] 101.6 97.5 100.0 101.1 104.0 105.0 104.5 105.6 106.5 
Multifactor productivity.............66+ = UC 84.4 86.6 99.3 98.3; 100.0; 100.4) 102.6) 105.0) 106.1 109.8; 113.2 
QU tut Sac sceieecascepceer ensysemcenbipnscclsckseaiwercasereretaessl) OLD 56.5 15:3 97.3 95.4} 100.0} 103.3) 108.7} 113.4) 116.9) 123.5} 130.7 
Inputs: 
FIOULS:Ofall POTSONS sss saccercespityenssansevdessnconnereecatesseraneses 92.0 104.2; 107.5) 104.8) 100.4; 100.0; 101.4; 103.6} 104.0| 103.7; 105.5) 105.2 
Capital SONMVICOS xc sade esis ceceesoonatscstrcsespespessemesisceeen ces 30.9 48.5 74.7 95.8 97.9} 100.0} 102.2} 104.5; 108.0 111.9} 116.9} 122.8 
Energysscctittiweisc-c 51.3 85.4 92.5 99.9; 100.1 100.0; 103.7; 107.3} 109.5} 107.0} 103.9) 109.2 
Nonenergy materials........... m3 38.2 44.8 75.0 92.5 93.6; 100.0} 105.7} 111.3) 112.8) 120.4; 120.4) 127.2 
Purchased business services..... ro 28.2 48.8 73.7 92.5 92.1 100.0 103.0 105.1 110.0 108.9 114.2 116.8 
Combined units of all factor inputs... eects 52.9 67.0 87.0 98.0 97.0 100.0 102.9 106.0 107.9; 110.2 112.5 115.5 


— Data not available. 
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41. Annual indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, unit costs, and prices, selected years 


{1992 = 100] 
ST a 
Item 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 
Business | 
Output per hour of all PersONs..........cecesseseseceesseeeseeeeee 48.8 67.0 80.4 93.9 95.2 96.3} 100.5} 101.9} 102.6; 105.4; 107.6} 110.5) 114.0 
Compensation per hour......... 13.7 23.5 54.2 85.8 90.7 95.0 102.5 104.5 106.7 110.1 113.3 119.3 125.2 
Real compensation per hour 60.0 78.9 89.5 95.9 96.5 97.5 99.9 99.7 99.3 99.7; 100.4) 104.3) 107.3 
Unit labor COSIS <5. sapeacsssnaeessssntesckseosarataaeteetnans 28.0 35.1 67.4 91.3 95.3 98.7} 101.9} 102.6) 104.1 104.5} 105.3) 107.9} 109.9 
Unit nonlabor payments............c:::ceeeeeeees ore 25.2 31.6 61.5 91.8 93.9 97.0} 102.5} 106.4; 109.4) 113.3) 117.1 116.2) 116.1 
Implicit price deflator. <>. 225. 22-.00s<-sccconcrccvasivenceumavocsus 27.0 33.9 65.2 91.5 94.8 98.1 102.2} 104.0; 106.0} 107.7} 109.7} 110.6) 111.8 
Nonfarin business 
Output per hour of alll persOnS............cesccceseseecesreeeereseee 51.9 68.9 82.0 94.2 95.3 96.4; 100.5 101.8 102.8 105.4 107.3) 110.2 113.4 
Compensation per hour......... 14.3 23.7 54.6 85.8 90.5 95.0 102.2 104.3 106.6 109.8 112.9 118.6 124.4 
Real compensation per hour... peat OLS 79.5 90.0 95.9 96.3 97.5 99.6 99.5 99.2 99.5} 100.0) 103.8} 106.5 
Unit labor CoStSz.cctecsens-ecoscsmsese cosevurecro. usc cvcneamuee dear ais 27.5) 34.4 66.5 91.41 95.0 98.5} 101.7} 102.5} 103.7} 104.2) 105.1 107.7| 109.7 
Unitinonlabonpaymentsinnc-ce-cececce-ce. dure etses.cateveneeeae. 24.6 31.3 60.5 91.3 93.6 97.1 103.0} 106.9} 110.4) 113.5} 118.0) 116.3) 116.8 
Implicitipricedetiaton.t:....c:c-cteses sce eco cme saseeectaes 26.5 33.3 64.3 91.2 94.5 98.0} 102.2} 104.1 106.1 107.6} 109.8} 110.8) 112.3 
Nonfinancial corporations 
Output per hour of all employees...........ccceceseeeeeseeeees 55.4 70.4 81.1 94.6 95.4 97.6} 100.8) 103.2 104.3 107.6 110.2 114.2 119.2 
Compensation Per NOUN. s.. scccossacacssccasecaccssdsnacaccenere 15.6 25.3 56.4 86.2 90.8 95.2 102.1 104.3 106.2 109.1 112.0 117.4 123.2 
Real compensation per hour...............ssccccseeeeeeeeeeees 68.3 84.7 93.1 96.3 96.6 97.8 99.6 99.5 98.9 98.8 99.3} 102.7) 105.5 
Total unit A siete ae me 26.8 34.8 68.4 92.0 95.9 98.8; 101.0) 101.1 102.0} 101.2} 101.4) 102.2} 102.9 
UMIRTAD OR COSTS crovsncetecissadettnizteseacesecdas cerned scceescacsentenye 28.1 35.9 69.6 91.1 95.2 97.5} 101.3} 101.0} 101.9} 101.4) 101.6} 102.8) 103.4 
Wnitinonlabonicostsicrcrer-..cccecteere-cneseessanee st srrensceectaeeees 23.3 31.9 65.1 94.6 98.0} 102.1 100.2} 101.3} 102.2} 100.6) 100.8; 100.8) 101.7 
UIE POTS: eaceeecemes ctoyccccerseseccrcerteverasessacduetthacaccnacteoaettiors | —-§0.2 44.4 68.8 97.3 94.3 93.0} 113.2} 131.7} 139.0} 152.2} 156.7} 148.3) 146.5 
Unit nonlabor payments... 30.2 35.1 66.0 95.3 97.1 99.7 103.5 109.0) 111.6 113.8 115.0 112.9 113.1 
Implicit price deflator....... 28.8 35.6 68.4 92.5 95.8 98.3) 102.1 103.7) 105.1 105.5| 106.1 106.1 106.6 
Manufacturing 
Output per hour of all perSOns...............-.scscsesesseseseeeeee 41.9 $4.3 70.3 90.5 92.9 95.0 102.0 105.2 109.3 113.1 117.6 123.9} 131.6 
IGOMPONSATON| POH NOU is cence cco eres ss cu eevanecyeccescmecovncs 14.9 23.7 55.6 86.6 90.8 95.6 102.7 105.6 107.9 109.3 111.4 117.3 123.2 
Real compensation per hour.. aay 65.2 79.5 91.7 96.8 96.6 98.1 100.2 100.8 100.4 99.0 98.8 102.6} 105.5 
Unit labor costs... CRED eee eee 35.5 43.7 79.1 95.8 97.7} 100.6; 100.7} 100.4 98.7 96.6 94.8 94.6 93.6 
Unit nonlabor payments... ein]. WARS 29.4 80.2 95.4 99.6 98.9} 101.0} 102.9} 107.2} 110.1 109.7; 104.6 - 
Implichtiprice Ge flatOrcera<-cccxdeccnsseusceeewcorseucsssccsaedee 30.2 34.9 79.8 95.5 98.9 99.6} 100.9} 101.9} 103.9} 104.9} 103.9} 100.7 - 


— Data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Productivity Data 


42. Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 


[1987 = 100] 
“____feausty____|__S16_| #980 [ 1000 [sooo | 1001 [vo0e | toes [1004 [ 1005 | 1006 [ 1907 | s008 
T in i? 
Mining 
Goldiand' Silver OneSinecsrss-3c vse casesenesannecereneenvans 104 401.5| 113.3] 122.3| 127.4] 141.6] 159.8) 160.8) 144.2) 138.3) 159.0} 186.3 
Bituminous coal and lignite mining...... au 122 111.7] 117.38) 118.7] 1224] 133.0} 141.2] 148.1 1559] 168.0) 1766] 187.3 
Crude petroleum and natural gas.... are 131 101.0 98.0 97.0 97.9 102.1 105.9 112.4 119.4) 123.9 125.2 128.7 
Crushed and broken Stoneé.............2:0+:00ssesseeeeeed 142 101.3 98.7} 102.2 99.8/ 105.0} 103.6} 108.7] 1054} 107.2) 1140) 111.9 
Manufacturing 
Meat ProGucts eee s2tc--cecre-tcesse-seannvecenverescnreccnnce 201 100.1 99.2 97.1 99.6| 104.6} 104.3) 101.2} 102.3 97.4| 103.2} 102.8 
Deity; DROGUGIS  aece cece acccancencphnk undone concoereresesr 202 108.4 107.7 107.3 108.3 111.4 109.6 111.8 116.4 116.0 119.5 119.7 
Preserved fruits and vegetables. ...............222:.100+ 203 97.0 97.8 95.6 99.2} 100.5! 106.8) 107.6; 109.1 109.1 114-7)" 1165 
Grain mill products................. <ie 204 101.3} 107.6] 1054] 1049] 1078] 109.2| 1084] 115.4] 108.0] 118.7] 128.7 
BAKGLY) DIOGUGIS: 7. 2cee-teree-castineant sec eaeaonae eases 205 96.8 96.1 92.7 90.6 93.8 94.4 96.4 97.3 95.6 99.3} 102.1 
Sugar and confectionery products..................++++ 206 99.5} 101.8] 103.2) 102.0 99.8} 104.5} 106.2| 108.3) 113.8} 117.1 123.2 
Fatsvand OllSiesecvegresccccncenerextaen-wo-bedhetuerrs 207 108.9) 116.4| 118.1 120.1 114.1 112.6} 111.8} 120.3) 110.1 120.0} 138.3 
Beverages ee 208 105.6} 1122] 117.0) 120.0} 127.1} 1264) 130.1 133.5} 135.0] 135.5] 137.4 
Miscellaneous food and kindred products............ 209 107.0 99.1 99.2) 101.7} 101.5} 105.2) 100.9} 1029} 109.1 103.9] 113.2 
ClGarettes ee rsescck osumnter ote sn cccesaescasctsaasaeneenntarad 211 101.2} 109.0} 113.2] 107.6| 111.6| 1065] 1266] 1429| 1472] 1472| 1522 
Broadwoven fabric mills, COtton.............22000000000 221 99.6 99.8} 103.1 4712) 110:3'| TI7S |  t22:8 134.0} 137.3] 130.9] 135.1 
Broadwoven fabric mills, manmade. ses 222 99.2} 106.3] 111.3] 116.2] 1262] 131.7] 1425) 145.3| 147.6) 161.9) 167.3 
Narrow fabric millSscesecden as cteswvecevescnoces<eseeansead 224 108.4 92.7 96.5 99.6] 112.9} 111.4} 120.1] 118.9} 126.3] 107.7) 114.1 
Kernibeirig teat Steere cs nae seen nw se watsekanvedocesiocena~ ce 225 96.6} 108.0} 107.5} 1140] 119.3) 127.9| 1344 138.3| 150.3] 149.9] 149.9 
Textile finishing, except WOOI..........-..e2eecesseeeeeees 226 90.3 88.7 83.4 79.9 78.6 79.3 81.2 78.5 79.2 94.0} 100.5 
Carpets ANG UGS sars-swsertee=anasssrenescoensacncenenssre 227 98.6 97.8 93.2 89.2 96.1 97.1 93.3 95.8; 1002; 100.3} 103.0 
YaMmanate nea Gd MUtGi acer. cccrsyeteavaci<sncwssaccacearscce 228 102.1} 104.2] 1102) 1114] 119.6} 1266) 130.7) 1374) 1474} 150.1 154.2 
Miscellaneous textile goods. 229 101.6) 109.1} 1092} 1046] 106.5} 1104] 118.5} 123.7) 123.1 117.9] 120.3 
Men's and boys' furnishings ano 232 100.1 100.1 102.1 108.4) 109.1 108.4 | 111.7} 123.4) 134.7} 1524] 166.9 
Women's and misses' outerwear...........--..2222ee00+ 233 101.4 96.8} 104.1 104.3) 109.4) 121.8) 127.4| 135.5] 141.6) 151.5] 153.1 
Women's and children's undergarments..........--.- 234 105.4 94.6} 102.1 113.6| 1174) 1245] 138.0} 161.3] 1745] 196.3] 2152 
Hats,-caps, and millinery................0:ccccssceeneeees 235 99.0 96.4 89.2 91.1 93.6 87.2 ied 84.3 82.2 83.5 99.4 
Miscellaneous apparel and accessories... - 238 101.3 88.4 90.6 91.8 91.3 94.0/ 1055} 1168| 120.1} 1052] 109.8 
Miscellaneous fabricated textile products............. 239 96.6 95.7 99.9; 100.7; 1075} 1085; 107.8| 1092; 1056 | 117.0] 118.0 
Sawmills and planing mills................0:-:--ceeeeees 242 100.7 99.6 99.8} 102.6] 108.1 101.9} 103.3; 1102 115.6} 1175] 1204 
Millwork, plywood, and structural members.......... 243 98.8 97.1 98.0 98.0 99.9 97.0 94.5 92.7| 924 89.9 92.5 
Wopdi Conte NON xcicsice cine cencnciseon nse -nenetwencnn Ges 244 103.1 108.8) 111.2) 113.1 109.4} 100.1 100.9} 106.1} 106.7} 106.6) 107.0 
Wood buildings and mobile homesS..................+++ 245 97.8 98.8} 103.1 103.0} 103.1} 103.8 98.3 97.0 96.7) 101.1 99.7 
Miscellaneous wood products............2.-.:seeeeeeeees 249 95.9) 102.4) 107.7) 110.5; 1142) 115.3] 111.8] 1154] 1144] 1234 132.3 
GSE OMA AUITNON Oss ssees es cacaesesssesecesszoxenscdenuand 251 99.4) 102.0} 104.5} 107.1 110.5} 1106] 1125} 1169] 1216] 121.8] 127.5 
ORCS UNI Oe vaso c5s Se cenrtedeevzecnckacnepececnenasvacees 252 94.3 97.5 95.0 94.1 102.5} 103.2] 100.5 | 101.1 106.4} 117.9] 113.8 
Public building and related furniture.................... 253 109.6} 113.7] 119.8) 1202/| 140.6} 161.0 157.4) 173.3/ 181.5) 186.5] 205.3 
POrUHOnS ANI INU OS. ccccvepscezcveccccesecearssnveserns 254 95.7 92.4 95.6 93.0; 102.7| 107.4 98.9) 101.2 5) 4) Bre 
Miscellaneous furniture and fixtures. 259 103.6}; 101.9) 103.5] 102.1 99.5} 103.6} 104.7] 110.0] 1132} 102.2] 123.1 
PUD ITH Goris craves spescates ncseuvurapne seizes siesmumiaboyaty 261 99.6; 107.4] 116.7] 128.3] 137.3] 1225] 1289] 131.9| 132.6] 104.4] 108.9 
PRON UMUS psec at oss sede nryesverendevoreoacesavudvevevsadey 262 103.9) 103.6) 102.3 99.2; 103.3} 102.4} 1102] 118.6) 111.6] 107.0} 110.8 
Paperboard mills................0. : 263 105.5} 101.9} 100.6} 101.4) 1044] 1084; 1149] 119.5) 118.0] 124.2] 127.6 
Paperboard containers and boxes...... eva 265 99.7 101.5 101.3 103.4 105.2 107.9 108.4 105.1 106.3 110.1 114.4 
Miscellaneous converted paper products............. 267 101.1 101.6} 101.4} 105.3} 1055] 107.9] 1106] 113.3] 113.6] 121.7] 1248 
IWS WEDIIES 2c coeweneaesenzadyinndAer seas cucsevvphaasiier aon 271 96.9 95.2 90.6 85.8 81.5 79.4 79.9 79.0 74 79.0 83.0 
272 97.9 98.3 93.9 89.5 92.9 89.5 81.9 87.8 89.1 100.1 97.6 
‘ 273 99.1 94.4 96.6 | 100.8 97.7} 1035) 103.0] 101.6 99.3} 102.2 97.1 
Miscellaneous Publishing............:0ccccceeeeeeeeed 274 96.7 89.0 92.2 95.9) 105.8/ 104.5 97.5 94.8 93.6) 1145} 1142 
COMUGECIAl MUN ic: <dacadaxsarassoanthadersvvdiadurenn 275 100.0) 101.1 102.5} 102.0) 108.0} 106.9) 106.5} 107.2} 1083] 1092] 110.7 
Manifold business fOrms............ssescseccersensesesesed 276 98.7 89.7 93.0 89.1 94.5 91.1 82.0 76.9 75.2 78.9 76.4 
PSO UNG CA OS reo scaesisravndsoshvnctunasinet wensvnesasené 277 100.1 109.1 100.6 92.7 96.7 91.4 89.0 92.5 
Blankbooks and bookbinding Vsveiiissaneewinesazutersasiad 278 95.6 94.2 99.4 96.1 103.6 98.7} 105.4) 108.7 ce A he 
Pring PADS SORVICES: sviesac yar sacereonaizeusseausvenet’ 279 99.9 94.3 99.3] 100.6} 112.0] 115.3} 111.0] 116.7] 1262] 124.2 1276 
Industrial inorganic chemicals... " 281 105.7} 104.3} 106.8} 109.7} 109.7} 105.6] 1023] 109.3} 110.1] 116.1 145.7 
Plastics materials and synthetics........000000.ccccc004 282 98.8 99.7} 100.9} 100.0; 107.5} 112.0} 125.3 128.3 125.3 133.8 142.6 
Pin ro) nr ee seers 283 101.0} 102.8} 103.8| 104.5 99.5 99.9) 104.9| 108.7] 112.1 112.6 | 105.3 
ps, TS, SU GOOG sxcacsccevscsveasseaey 284 102.0| 100.6} 103.8} 105.3) 104.4} 108.7] 111.2] 1186] 1209] 130.4] 129.2 
Paints and allied products........... a“ 285 101.4/ 103.3} 106.3} 104.3] 102.9] 108.8] 116.7] 118.0! 125.6 127.2 128.8 
par organic chemicals rapa 286 109.9) 110.4 | 101.4 95.8 94.6 92.2 99.9 98.6 99.0 112.9 1113 
OFGUILUFal CHEMICALS, fccuecseveraucracaasseonsescasasai 287 103.7 | 104.3} 104.7 99.5 99.5| 103.8} 105.0} 1085|/ 110.0} 120.4] 117.0 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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42. Continued--Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 


[1987 = 100] 
Industry sic 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 1995 | 1 996 | 1997 | 1998 
Miscellaneous chemical products.................0..06 289 95.4 95.2 97.3 96.1 101.8] 107.1 105.7 107.8} 110.1 120.2 120.9 
Petroleum refining: 2s. setee.cncxcy<segvacseces 3-.ceseneacn 291 105.3} 109.6} 109.2) 106.6) 111.3] 120.1 123.8} 132.3} 142.0) 149.2] 155.8 
Asphalt paving and roofing materials........ 295 98.3 95.3 98.0 94.1 100.4} 108.0} 104.9} 111.2} 113.1 120.8 | 129.5 
, Miscellaneous petroleum and coal products......... 299 98.4] 101.9 94.8 90.6} 101.5) 104.2 96.3 87.4 87.1 97.2 | 100.7 
BKIFeS ‘and INNO TUDES. to... sceockececccecessessvers sesesseel 301 102.9} 103.8) 103.0] 1024] 107.8} 116.5} 124.1 131.1 138.8} 148.5) 145.2 
Hose and belting and gaskets and packing..........: 305 103.7 96.3 96.1 92.4 97.8 99.7} 102.7; 1046] 107.4} 1124} 111.7 
Fabricated rubber products, n.e.c.........-....- 306 104.2} 105.5] 109.0) 109.9] 115.2] 123.1 119.1 121.5} 121.0} 125.5) 133.2 
Miscellaneous plastics products, n.e.c... 308 100.5} 101.8} 105.7} 108.3) 114.4] 116.7] 120.8} 121.0} 124.7} 130.2 134.6 
Footwear, except rubber.................. 314 101.3} 101.1 101.1 94.4) 104.2) 105.2] 113.0) 117.1 126.1 129.4} 111.6 
PAU QIASS oh eeecree owen De sere ncicesee eee seresmarecmuaceneent 321 91.9 90.7 84.5 83.6 92.7 97.7 97.6 99.6) 101.5] 107.6} 114.0 
Glass and glassware, pressed or blown............... 322 100.6} 100.2} 104.8} 102.3! 108.9} 108.7) 112.9] 115.7] 121.4] 128.2} 135.1 
Products of purchased glass..................--csceeees 323 95.9 90.1 92.6 97.7] 101.5] 106.2} 105.9] 106.1 122.0} 125.3} 120.0 
Cement, hydraulic............... A 324 103.2} 110.2) 112.4) 1083) 115.1 119.9} 1256] 124.3} 128.7] 133.1 134.1 
Siruictliral\ clay Products: cececsacatscesneseeserereeeceval 325 98.8 103.1 109.6 109.8 111.4 106.8 114.0 112.6 119.6 116.1 115.4 
Pottery and related products..............:.2:cceeeeeeeee 326 99.6 97.1 98.6 95.8 99.5} 100.3) 108.4] 109.3) 119.3} 116.1 127.6 
Concrete, gypsum, and plaster products.............. 327 100.8) 102.4} 102.3} 101.2 102.5] 1046} 101.5} 1045} 107.3} 109.2 113.4 
Miscellaneous nonmetallic mineral products. 329 103.0 95.5 95.4 94.0; 104.3) 104.5) 106.3) 107.8) 110.4} 1127) 117.1 
Blast furnace and basic steel products 331 112.6] 108.1 109.7; 107.8; 117.0] 133.6 142.4 1426) 147.5] 155.0} 152.3 
Iron and steel foundries...................... sc 332 104.0} 105.4} 106.1 104.5] 107.2} 112.1 ASO Zar AGS 221 eye teen, 
Primary nonferrous metals..............-.0..cccceeeeeeees 333 107.8) 106.1 102.3} 110.7} 101.9} 107.9} 105.3} 111.0} 110.8) 116.0] 125.0 
Nonferrous rolling and drawing..........22...-..s0eeeee 335 95.5 93.6 92.7 91.0 96.0 98.3} 101.2 99.2} 104.0] 112.3] 115.0 
Nonferrous foundries (Castings)..............-.:.:-.06++ 336 102.6 105.1 104.0 103.6 103.6 108.5 112.1 117.8 122.3 126.4 131.1 
Miscellaneous primary metal products... a 339 106.6 | 105.0} 113.7} 109.1 114.5) 191.3)" 184.5 |" 152.2 149.6} 140.9 139.7 
Metal cans and shipping containers.................... 341 106.5] 1085] 117.6) 122.9) 127.8) 132.3) 1409) 144.2) 1655.2] 1608] 155.8 
Cutlery, handtools, and hardware................:.:0+ 342 97.8) 101.7 97.3 96.8} 100.1 104.0} 109.2} 111.3} 1182) 113.1 Wie 
Plumbing and heating, except electric 343 103.7) 101.5] 102.6} 102.0 98.4} 102.0} 109.1 109.2 118.6 | 127.2 131.3 
Fabricated structural metal products..... Fe 344 100.4 96.9 98.8} 100.0) 103.9] 104.8} 107.7) 105.8] 106.5] 110.0} 112.5 
Metal forgings and stampingS.................-.-....65+4 346 101.5 99.8 95.6 92.9} 103.7} 108.7} 108.5] 109.3} 113.6) 120.2) 125.9 
Metal Services 0:08: 2-2.-22s2e.t-tserne-ccnesseenteee st 347 108.3} 102.4} 104.7 99.4) 111.6) 120.6 123.0}) 127-71) 128.4))) 123/51) 28:5 
Ordnance and accessories, N.€.C.........-....2:eee000 348 97.7 89.8 82.1 81.5 88.6 84.6 83.6 87.6 87.5} 100.5 94.6 
Miscellaneous fabricated metal products.............! 349 101.4 95.9 97.5 97.4} 101.1 102.0} 103.2 106.6 | 108.3) 106.2 112.4 
Enginesiand ttirbineS222: 47.0. susss.2.-seeee0ace-sesance 351 106.8) 110.7] 106.5} 105.8} 103.3} 109.2} 122.3} 122.7) 136.6] 134.2] 142.8 
Farm and garden machinery..............--::e22se2e00 352 106:3))) ATO:7110 AGS ye AIZ- ONE A13:9)! 118.651 125:0) |) 13427 | 137:25) 14s On ea Si7, 
Construction and related machinery................... 353 106.5| 108.3} 107.0 99.1 102.0] 108.2 AitiZios 122.1 123:3:| 131.8 137.1 
Metalworking machinery..........22...s0seeeeeseeeeeeeee es 354 101.0} 103.5} 101.1 96.4] 104.3] 107.4} 109.9] 1148] 1149] 1186] 120.2 
Special industry machinery...............:::eeeseeeeeeeee 355 104.6} 108.3} 107.5} 108.3) 106.0] 113.6] 121.2) 1323) 134.0} 130.1 125.9 
General industrial machinery.....................:222206 356 105.9} 101.5) 101.5] 101.6} 101.6} 104.8] 106.7} 109.0} 109.4| 110.1 112.4 
Computer and office equipment...............-...2.66+ 357 121.4} 124.2) 138.1 149.6} 195.7} 2586} 328.6} 469.4| 681.3) 937.0] 1345.8 
Refrigeration and service machinery.........--..--..-+ 358 102.1 106.0} 103.6} 100.7} 104.9) 108.6) 110.7) 112.7) 114.7] 1148] 121.3 
Industrial machinery, 0.€.C..........::222cceeeeeeeeeeeeeee 359 106.5 | 107.1 107.3} 109.0} 117.0} 1185] 127.4} 138.8] 141.4] 129.7] 127.6 
Electric distribution equipment............22.-..----..-++ 361 105.4] 105.0] 106.3} 106.5} 119.6} 122.2) 131.8) 143.0) 143.9] 143.9} 147.8 
Electrical industrial apparatus 362 104.6} 107.4} 107.7) 107.1 nived 132.9} 134.9} 150.8] 154.3) 163.9] 162.6 
Household appliances. .............--sseceseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeey 363 103.0| 104.7} 105.8} 106.5 115.0) 123.4) 131.4) 127.3) 127.4) 138.1 151.7 
Electric lighting and wiring equipment... 4 364 101.9} 100.2 99.9 97.5] 105.7} 107.8} 113.4] 113.7) 1169] 121.4] 129.3 
Communications equipment................:.::sssseee ee 366 110.5) 107.2] 121.4) 1245] 146.7) 150.3] 166.0) 170.9] 190.3} 221.0) 228.4 
Electronic components and accessories.............. 367 109.0} 119.8) 133.4] 154.7} 189.3} 217.9} 274.1 401.5) 5149] 610.5] 764.4 
Miscellaneous electrical equipment & supplies...... 369 102.8 99.6 90.6 98.6} 101.3) 108.2 110.5) 114.1 123.1 124.6 | 130.5 
Motor vehicles and equipment................-::::+eee 371 103.2} 103.3} 102.4 96.6| 104.2} 106.2} 108.8} 106.7) 107.2); 116.5] 125.7 
PRUE CTALE GING PANES otc sicrs sess eaten ce nonce aeckis ses 372 100.6 98.2 98.9] 1082] 1123] 115.2] 109.6} 107.9} 113.0) 114.1 140.4 
Ship and boat building and repairing.............-.-.-- 373 99.4 97.6) 103.7 96.3} 102.7] 106.2] 103.8 98.0 99.2} 104.3] 101.6 
FrallhOad CQUIDIMNENYzcremrecnsssescenseeesvenceececanee-- <7 374 113.5} 135.3) 141.1 146.9] 147.9] 151.0} 152.5} 150.0) 1483) 183.2} 191.7 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts.............+:+::00+4 375 92.6 94.6 93.8 99.8; 108.4] 130.9} 125.1 120.3} 125.5] 120.6] 127.8 
Guided missiles, space vehicles, parts...............- 376 104.1 110:62)) AGS AOS et105 [42241 118.9} 121.0} 129.4) 126.6] 132.1 
Search and navigation equipment........ 381 104.8 105.8 112.7 118.9 122.1 129.1 132.1 149.5 142.2 148.9 148.8 
Measuring and controlling devices 382 103.7} 101.7) 106.4) 113.1 119.9] 124.0] 133.8] 146.4} 1505] 143.0) 147.3 
Medical instruments and supplies...............2.:+06+ 384 105.2} 107.9] 1169] 118.7] 1235) 127.3] 126.7] 131.5} 139.8) 146.3] 159.4 
OphithalMic QOOdS. .....0.-.2cccrsveessscrcneeresassaecensens 385 AZO desis | AZ Ike, |) 912621 144.5| 157.8) 160.6) 167.2] 188.2} 202.6) 211.7 
Photographic equipment & supplies...........-.....++ 386 105.6} 113.0] 107.8) 110.2] 116.4] 126.9] 132.7] 129.5] 128.7] 121.6] 125.9 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware.............-.-.-4 391 100.1 102.9 99.3 95.8 96.7 96.7 99.5 100.2 102.6 117.2 111.7 
Musical instruMments..........2---<0-ssecerecnnesereeouseesed 393 101.8 96.1 97.1 96.9 96.0 95.6 88.7 86.9 78.8 83.9 83.5 
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42. Continued--Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 


[1987 = 100] 
Industry sic 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 


Toys and sporting QOOds..............sssseeeeessneeeees 394 104.8| 106.0} 108.1 109.7) 1049] 1142] 109.7] 113.6) 119.9} 125.1 134.8 
Pens, pencils, office, and art supplies................-] 395 108.3 112.9 118.2 116.8 AVS] ITS 129.9 135.2 144.1 127.9 147.6 
Costume jewelry and notions............0.c:seeereeeed 396 102.0 93.8| 105.3} 106.7| 110.8} 115.8] 129.0] 143.7) 142.2) 116.1 122.9 
Miscellaneous manufactures............:eceeeeeeeeeee eee 399 102.1 100.9 106.5 109.2 109.5 107.7 106.1 108.1 112.8 109.3 109.5 
Transportation 

Railroad 'transportation:......00..0sccccsscecsreonsensesnresse 4011 108.4| 114.6] 1185] 127.8} 139.6) 145.4] 150.3} 156.2} 167.0] 170.1 - 

Trucking; exceptlocal) v.sss.ccosce.tresvassecnacerses eons 4213 105.2 109.3 | 111.1 116.9} 123.4} 126.6 129.5 125.4 | 130.9 132.4} 130.1 
WS POStal SCMVICE i ccencesserecacexcnsnsccaractcarecanesssy 431 99.9 99.7} 104.0} 103.7} 104.5} 107.1 106.6| 1065) 1047] 1083] 109.5 
ASGWANSDOMANONE cocscere.tecereestenageanaacerarcaren-tre 4512,13,22 (pts.) 99.5 95.8 92.9 92.5 96.9} 100.2) 105.7} 108.6, 111.1 111.6} 108.5 

Utitlities 
Telephone communications...........:::sseeeeeeeeeeeeens 481 106.2 111.6 113.3 119.8 127.7 135.5 142.2 148.1 159.5/| 160.9 171.2 
Radio and television broadcasting.... oxi 483 103.1 106.2 104.9 106.1 108.3 | 106.7 110.1 109.6 105.8 101.1 100.8 
Cable and other pay TV services..... asd 484 102.0 99.7 92.5 87.5 88.3 86.7 85.6 86.7 84.4 87.6 88.0 
Blectriciutilities: -. -s..sccccseececensns ae 491,3 (pt.) 104.9) 107.7} 110.1 113.4) 115.2] 120.6] 126.8] 135.0} 1465] 150.5} 157.2 
(GasiGtles seccs sees sos ceee een se anexek ete consusiaseanat 492,3 (pt.) 108:3 | 114.2) 105.8) 109:6) 111.1 121.8} 125.6| 137.1 145.9| 158.6) 153.4 
Trade 
Lumber and other building materials dealers........ 521 101.0 99.1 103.6 101.3) 105.4) 110.5 118.3 117.6 121.7 122.2 133.0 
Paint, glass, and wallpaper stores................000 523 102.8 101.7 106.0 99.4) 106.5 114.7 130.2 135.3 140.2 143.8 166.0 
HAFOWATC SIOlGS,<- ees esceancoerie tr duns anancstevesonqenrs 525 108.6} 115.2} 110.5} 102.5} 107.2} 105.8) 1127] 1085) 112.1 111.2] 125.3 
Retail nurseries, lawn and garden supply stores... 526 106.7 103.4 83.9 88.5| 100.4} 106.6 116.6 117.2 136.6 128.1 136.1 
Depantment'Stores..cc-2.-2-cccens ce oma shenae rar eanecaornat 531 99.2 97.0 94.2 98.2| 100.9| 105.7} 108.6) 110.9} 1184) 123.5| 129.4 
Mariety/StOreSi a. cence clit ceescerescoan anaes esaeeathtoracacaey 533 101.9] 124.4) 151.2| 154.2| 167.7| 184.7] 190.1] 203.2| 229.2) 247.6| 262.5 
Miscellaneous general merchandise stores.......... 539 100.8); 109.8) 1164) 121.8) 136.1 159.7| 160.9} 163.9} 1649) 1682] 189.9 
GrOCeny SIONGS: eeee-csceccnesuresaricsenUnvner- ccuaneemees 541 98.9 95.4 94.6 93.7 93.3 92.8 92.5 91.2 89.4 89.2 90.2 
Meat and fish (seafood) markets... 542 99.0 97.6 96.8 88.4 95.8 93.7 91.1 89.1 81.1 84.7 89.9 
Retail bakeries. ............::::eeeeeeee 546 89.8 83.3 89.7 94.7 94.0 86.5 87.2 86.8 81.7 75.4 65.0 
New and used Car dealers..............csssseeeeeeeeeeees 551 103.4; 102.5} 106.1 104.1 106.5} 107.6} 108.7} 107.1 108.2; 107.8} 108.0 
Auto and home supply stores.............::seesereeeeees 553 103.2 | 101.6} 102.7 99.0} 100.0 98.7| 102.6; 105.7; 1046| 104.2} 107.0 
Gasoline service stations..............ccccsseeeesseeeereed 554 103.0) 105.2} 102.6} 1043} 109.7} 115.2] 120.4) 126.3} 125.1 125.0 | 130.6 
Men's and boy's wear StoreS............cccesseeeeeneees 561 106.0) 109.6) 113.7) 119.2; 1182] 115.5) 117.9] 117.5} 125.7] 132.2] 145.5 
Women's clothing StOres.........2..ccseceeceseeeeceenneees 562 97.8 99.5} 101.5} 103.0} 1122] 118.4} 119.3 | 128.5 | 1423) 145.8| 154.8 
Family Clowning Stole ip czncsacpcunens-esaceneuresaacaa 565 102.0/ 104.9} 104.5| 1064] 111.7) 114.5| 120.4 | 133.8) 138.8] 142.1 145.6 
SHOCStOES ke Since: sce nccecesninvrexsvaxdestoavssdeageresed 566 102.7} 107.2) 106.1 105.1 111.5| 118.2] 1263) 1345) 1469] 143.5] 136.4 
Furniture and homefurnishings stores................. 571 98.6| 100.9} 101.8] 101.5] 1084] 107.6} 1088} 112.0} 1186} 119.4| 121.6 
Household appliance stores.........0...csseeecseeeeeeeee 572 98.5 103.5} 102.8 105.2 113.9} 117.0 121.2 138.7 141.8 155.5 184.5 
Radio, television, computer, and music stores...... 573 118.6 114.6 119.6 128.3 137.8 152.7 177.0 196.7} 2046), 215.1 258.9 
| 
Eating and drinking places..............cccseseseeeeereees 581 102.8) 102.2) 104.0) 103.1 102.5} 102.8) 101.1} 100.9} 995) 100.5) 101.1 
Drug and proprietary stores oe 591 101.9] 102.5] 103.6] 1047) 1086) 105.4] 105.7] 1069| 1096) 115.4] 117.7 
PIGUOE StONOS sepees sass «ares ees inarafosedinacaasssuneretys 592 98.2} 101.1 105.2} 105.9) 1084] 100.7 99.1 103.7; 112.8] 1089] 113.9 
Used merchandise Stores...........::csscsrsessereneevens 593 105.3 104.9| 100.3 98.6 110.4 112.1 115.4 117.3 129.8 138.0 158.4 
Miscellaneous shopping goods stores...............55 594 100.7 104.2 104.2 105.0 102.7 106.5 111.9 117.8 120.0 123.7 131.5 
PMONSUM GENOVA CNG isc nceas ete tasearcntiagxsnenevexeaswavdexact 596 105.6} 1108} 1088} 109.3} 122.1 127.5) 143.3) 146.1 165.5] 177.2% 1935 
Fuel dealers shes 598 95.6 92.0 84.4 85.3 84.4 92.7) 100.7; 1142] 115.8] 113.4] 112.0 
Riptall Stews: GG oo epiastates diaiwevacadneeweseteadvespee 599 105.9 103.1 113.7 103.2 111.6 VWIZS 125.0 126.2 139.5 147.3 157.6 
Finance and services 

COMminmerclal DANKS svcvieasusasvuecessveereverscastrcne sips 602 102.8; 104.8} 107.7} 110.1 111.0} 1185) 121.7) 1264] 129.7) 183.0} 133.0 
IQKEIS AAAI Sia 5 cate santeeescagatrestvacisaieraroaeddyh 701 97.6 95.0 96.1 99.1 107.8} 106.2) 109.6) 110.1 109.7 | 107.9} 1088 
Laundry, cleaning, and garment services............. 721 97.2 99.7} 101.8 99.2 98.3 98.9} 104.0 105.5 | 108.7} 108.0] 113.5 
Photographic studios, portrait............cccccceeeeeeeees 722 100.1 94.9 96.6 92.8 97.7| 105.9] 117.4] 129.3] 126.6] 133.7} 153.4 
BGAUty SNOp Gites ccssacnsc¥tnesanecevesapspusaeauxtissvananind 723 95.1 99.6 96.8 94.8 99.6 95.7 99.8; 103.5] 106.3] 107.5] 108.4 
AID Sl GNOPGitres soxsscnastserccctstissheee 724 108.8 | 111.6) 100.2 94.1 112.1 120.8 | 117.7] 1146) 127.6] 149.0] 153.0 
Funeral services and crematories.... cies 726 102.5 97.9 90.9 89.5 103.2 98.2 103.8 99.7 97.1 101.3 107.0 
Autamiouve fepall SHOPS. ..c.cscsvbesivcoatceveesaursoricns 753 105.7) 108.1 106.9 98.7/ 103.3|) 104.0) 112.3] 119.5] 114.1 1152 N2h2 
Motion picture theaters..............csssesseseseeereres 783 107.1) 114.3) 115.8} 116.0; 110.8; 109.8/ 106.5] 101.4} 100.5 99.8] 101.3 


‘Refers to output per employee. 


i n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
Refers to ouput per full-time equivalent employee year on fiscal basis. 


Dash indicates data not available. 
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43. Unemployment rates, approximating U.S. concepts, in nine countries, quarterly data 
seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 1998 1999 2000 
Country L 
1998 1999 il IV | Hf] ill IV | ul 
Unlted/Statessrc.atescseccssctercecctercesnenteeel 4.5 4.2 45 44 4.3 4.3 4.2 4.1 44 4.0 
Canada 8.3 7.6 8.2 8.1 7.9 7.8 7.6 7.0 6.8 6.7 
Australia. 8.0 UZ 8.1 70 7.5 7.4 Test 7.0 6.8 6.7 
ADA Fer necceaven renee ce tenis hecat cesta raed 44 47 4.3 45 4.7 4.8 4.8 4.7 4.9 4.8 
Fran@est..2.sttean tt ecsssasteenteecesactenees 11.9 11.2 11.8 11.6 fide 11.4 11.3 10.9 10.2 9.8 
GETIMANY a tce sv actccasconceneereoeeecisverstaecsy 9.3 8.7 9.1 8.9 8.8 8.8 8.8 8.7 8.4 8.3 
Italy’... te 12.0 11.5 12.0 12.0 11.8 ditey) eS 11.2 11.2 10.8 
Sweden.......... aa 8.4 7.1 8.5 7.6 7.4 6.9 tal 7.1 6.8 6.0 
United Kingdoms cccsscseneccsccseccctcctsrre) 6.3 6.1 6.3 6.2 6.2 6.1 5.9 5.9 5.8 5.5 


' Quarterly rates are for the first month of the quarter. unemployment under U.S. concepts than the annual figures. See Notes 
on the data" for information on breaks in series. For further qualifications 
NOTE: Quarterly figures for France, Germany, and the United Kingdom _and historical data, see Comparative Civilian Labor Force Statistics, Ten 
calculated by applying annual adjustment factors to current published Countries, 1959-1998 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, Oct. 22, 1999). 
data, and therefore should be viewed as less precise indicators of 
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Current Labor Statistics: International Comparison 


44, Annual data: Employment status of the working-age population, approximating U.S. concepts, 10 countries 


[Numbers in thousands] 
Employment status and country ui 1990 [ 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 
ae 


Civilian labor force 


,67. 139,368 
United States’. 125,840 | 126,346 | 128,105] 129,200] 131,056] 132,304] 133,943 | 136,297 | 137,673 


Canada..... a 14,241 14,330 14,362 14,505 | 14,627 14,750 14,900 15,153 15,418 15,721 
8,444 8,490 8,562 8,619 8,776 9,001 9,127 9,221 9,347 9,470 


Australia 

Japan..... 63,050 64,280 65,040 65,470 65,780 65,990 66,450 67,200 67,240 67,100 
France... 24,300 24,490 24,550 24,650 24,760 24,820 25,090 25,180 25,360 25,590 
Germany’... 29,410 39,130 39,040 39,140 39,210 39,100 39,180 39,450 39,430 - 
Italy... 22,670 22,940 22,910 22,570 22,450 22,460 22,570 22,680 22,960 23,130 
Netherlands.. 6,640 6,750 6,950 7,090 7,190 7,270 7,370 7,530 7,720 - 


4,597 4,591 4,520 4,443 4,418 4,460 4,459 4,418 4,402 4,430 
28,730 28,610 28,410 28,310 28,280 28,480 28,620 28,760 28,870 29,090 


66.5 66.2 66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 67.1 67.1 
67.1 66.5 65.7 65.4 65.2 64.9 64.7 64.9 65.1 65.6 
64.6 64.1 63.9 63.6 63.9 64.6 64.6 64.3 64.4 64.2 
62.6 63.2 63.4 63.3 63.1 62.9 63.0 63.2 62.8 62.4 
France... 56.0 56.0 55.8 55.6 55.5 55.2 55.5 55.3 55.4 55.7, 
Germany’. 55.3 58.9 58.3 58.0 57.6 57.3 57.4 57.6 57.6 - 
47.2 47.7 47.5 47.9 47.3 47.1 47.1 47.2 47.6 47.8 
56.1 56.5 57.8 58.5 59.0 59.3 59.8 60.7 62.0 - 
67.4 67.0 65.7 64.5 63.7 64.1 64.0 63.3 62.8 63.2 
United Kingdom... 64.1 63.7 63.1 62.8 62.5 62.7 62.7 62.8 62.7 62.9 
Employed 
United States’. [118,793 | 117,718] 118,492 | 120,259 | 123,060 | 124,900] 126,708 | 129,558 | 131,463 133,488 


13,084 12,851 12,760 12,858 13,112 13,357 13,463 13,774 14,140 14,531 

7,859 7,676 7,637 7,680 7,921 8,235 8,344 8,429 8,597 8,785 
61,710 62,920 63,620 63,810 63,860 63,890 64,200 64,900 64,450 63,930 
22,100 22,140 21,990 21,740 21,710 21,890 21,960 22,060 22,390 22,760 
27,950 36,920 36,420 36,030 35,890 35,900 35,680 35,540 35,720 = 


21,080 21,360 21,230 20,270 19,940 19,820 19,920 19,990 20,210 20,460 
6,230 6,350 6,560 6,620 6,670 6,760 6,900 7,130 7,410 - 
4,513 4,447 4,265 4,028 3,992 4,056 4,019 3,973 4,034 4,117 

26,740 26,090 25,530 25,340 25,550 26,000 26,280 26,740 27,050 27,330 


Employment-population ratio* 


Unwed States’. Aa 62.8 61.7 61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 64.1 64.3 
Canada..... 61.7 59.7 58.4 58.0 58.4 58.8 58.5 59.0 59.7 60.6 
Australia... fe 60.1 57.9 57.0 56.6 57.7 59.1 59.1 58.8 59.2 59.6 
Japan... 61.3 61.8 62.0 61.7 61.3 60.9 60.9 61.0 60.2 59.4 
France... 50.9 50.6 49.9 49.0 48.7 48.7 48.5 48.4 48.9 49.6 
52.6 55.5 54.4 53.4 52.8 52.6 52.2 51.9 52.2 - 

43.9 44.5 44.0 43.0 42.0 415 41.6 41.6 41.9 42.3 

52.6 53.2 54.5 54.7 54.7 56.1 55.9 57.5 59.5 - 

66.1 64.9 62.0 58.5 57.6 58.3 57.7 56.9 57.6 58.7 

United Kingdom... 59.6 58.0 56.7 56.2 56.5 57.2 57.6 58.3 58.7 59.1 

Unemployed 

United States’. | 7,047] 8,628) 9,613] 8,940] 7,996] 7,404] 7,236] 6739} 6210] 6,210 
1,157] 1,480] 1,602] 1,647) 1,515] 1,393) 1,437] 1,379] 1,277] 1,190 

585 814 925 939 856 766 783 791 750 685 

1,340] 1,360] 1,420] , 1,660] 1,920] 2,100) 2,250} 2300] 2,790] 3,170 


2,210 2,350 2,560 2,910 3,050 2,920 3,130 3,120 2,980 2,830 


Unemployment rate 


United States’. a 5.6 6.8 7.6 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 4.9 45 4.2 
8.1 10.3 11.2 11.4 10.4 9.4 9.6 9.1 8.3 7.6 

Australia... 6.9 9.6 10.8 10.9 9.7 8.5 8.6 8.6 8.0 (e2 
Japan... 24 21 2.2 2.5 2.9 3.2 3.4 3.4 41 47 
France... 94 9.6 10.4 11.8 12.3 11.8 12.5 12.4 11.8 W444 
9.0 

11.5 

‘ 71 
LSE eca Btls elo) 1c PM PeMPPPeEree PePPrrt PPR COR Te ECPer Pr TP PP are 6.1 


‘Data for 1994 are not directly comparable with data for 1993 and earlier years, For 
additional information, see the box note under "Employment and Unemployment Data" 
in the notes to this section. 


? Data from 1991 onward refer to unified Germany. See Comparative Civilian Labor NOTE: See “Notes on the data" for information on breaks in series for the United 


Force Statistics, Ten Countries, 1959-1998, October 22, 1999, on the Internet at States, France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, and Sweden. Dash indicates 
http://stats.bls.gow/fisdata.htm. data not available. 


® Labor force as a percent of the working-age population. 
“ Employment as a percent of the working-age population. 
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45. Annual indexes of manufacturing productivity and related measures, 12 countries 


[1992 = 100] 
Item and country 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1987 | 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 
Output per hour in | ; 
United States.. - - 71.9 94.4 98.0 97.1 97.8 98.3; 102.1] 108.3} 114.9] 117.3] 122.1] 127.9 
Canada. 40.7 59.2 75.3 91.3 91.1 92.4 95.3 95.1] 102.5} 106.2} 108.9] 107.3} 111.0} 111.7 


Japan.... 14.0 38.0 63.9 81.2 84.8 89.5 95.4 99.4 100.5 101.8 109.3 115.8 121.4 120.4 
Belgium. 18.0 32.9 65.4 88.9 92.0 96.9 96.8 99.1 102.5 108.4 113.2 114.7 121.8 122.6 
Denmark... 29.9 52.7 90.3 90.6 94.1 99.6 99.1 99.6 104.5 = = 5 =; = 


21.8 43.1 66.7 81.8 87.4 91.9 93.5 96.9 100.6 108.5 114.4 114.9 123.2 127.4 
29.2 52.0 77.2 88.1 91.5 94.6 99.0 101.9 100.6 107.9} 111.2 115.1 121.8 127.1 
19.6 36.8 64.1 85.1 86.7 89.4 92.5 95.2} 102.9 105.6 109.3 110.3 113.4) 113.6 
18.6 38.1 69.2 91.6 93.7 97.1 98.6 99.6 101.4) 112.7 117.7 119.7 125.7 127.8 
36.7 57.8 76.7 93.3 92.1 94.6 96.6 97.5 100.6 101.4 102.0 102.0 101.9 104.1 
27.6 $2.8 74.0 90.1 90.8 93.8 95.0 95.0 106.7 116.1 122.4 125.4 133.6 136.5 
31.2 44.7 56.1 79.4 82.3 86.2 88.3 92.2 104.0 106.8 104.8 103.2 104.0 105.1 


WROD States arc ciyer oats m-ciatansticssevopeshnecintctans = = 77.3 97.9 104.5 104.0} 102.5 98.7 103.5 112.2 119.6 121.6 128.8 135.0 
Canada. a 34.2 60.5 85.4) 103.2 109.3 110.8; 106.6 98.8 105.1 113.2 118.8 120.2 128.0) 133.0 
Japan... 10.7 38.8 59.9 78.4 84.6 90.2 96.3 101.4 96.0 95.4; 100.6 106.7 111.1 103.6 
Belgium... 30.7 57.6 78.2 88.8 93.3 99.1 101.0 100.7 97.0} 101.4 104.2 104.2 109.0} 111.8 
Denmark.. 40.8 68.0 91.3 99.3 100.8 104.3 102.7 101.7 99.0 109.3 114.7 117.8 120.3 126.5 
France 31.0 64.1 88.7 87.2 92.2 97.2 99.1 99.8 95.7 100.3 104.8 104.5 110.2} 114.6 
Germany.. 41.5 70.9 85.3 88.0 90.9 94.0 99:1 102.8 91.8 93.5 93.7 92.5 95.8} 100.7 


21.4 44.7 78.4 88.2 94.5 98.1 99.6 99.2 96.4) 102.2 107.2 106.7 110.4 112.5 
31.7 59.5 77.4 89.5 92.8 96.9 100.1 100.6 98.2 104.2 107.8 108.4 114.1 116.6 
56.5 89.1 103.6 110.7 105.3 101.3 100.2 98.3 102.7 106.7 109.0 110.1 113.3 116.4 
46.5 81.7 91.8 107.7 110.2 111.6 110.6 103.6 101.3 115.7 130.1 132.9 140.3 146.4 
67.7 90.3 87.2 94.4 101.4 105.4 105.3 100.0 101.4) 106.1 107.8 108.2 109.6 110.0 


92.1 104.4 107.5 103.8 106.6 107.1 104.8 100.4 101.4 103.6 104.0 103.7 105.5 105.6 
84.1 102.1 113.5 113.0 120.0 119.9 111.9 103.8 102.6 106.6 109.1 112.0 115.4 119.0 


Japan... 76.3 102.3 93.8 96.6 99.8 100.8 100.9 102.0 95.6 93.7 92.0 92.2 91.5 86.1 
Belgium. 170.7 174.7 119.7 100.0 101.5 102.3 104.3 101.5 94.7 93.6 92.0 90.8 89.5 91.2 
Denmark.. 136.5 129.0 101.1 109.6 107.2 104.7 103.7 102.1 94,8 = = = = = 


142.1 148.7 133.1 106.6 105.5 105.8 105.9 103.0 95.1 92.4 91.6 91.0 89.5 89.9 
142.3 136.3 110.5 99:9 99.3 99.3 100.1 100.9 91.3 86.7 84.3 80.4 78.6 79.3 
109.0 121.2 122.4 103.6 108.9 109.7 107.7 104.2 93.6 96.7 98.0 96.7 97.4 99.0 
170.6 156.2 111.8 97.7 99.0 99.8 101.5 101.0 96.9 92.4 91.6 90.5 90.8 91.2 
154.0 154.3 135.0 118.6 114.3 107.1 103.7 100.8 102.1 105.2 106.9 107.9 aaa a 111.9 
168.3 154.7 124.0 119.5 121.4 119.0 116.4 109.0 94.9 99.6 106.3 106.0 105.0 107.3 
217.3) 202.1 155.3 118.9 123.2 122.3 119.2 108.5 97.5 99.4 102.9 104.8 105.4 104.7 


United Kingdom. 


Compensation per hour 


NAC! States sie caceh eee semesneusptivacecaschcsecuvenvnsivere 14.9 23.7 55.6 80.7 84.0 86.6 90.8 95.6 102.7 105.6 107.9 109.3 113.4 119.4 
Canada. = 10.4 17.8 47.7 75.3 77.8 82.5 89.5 94.7 99.6 100.4 103.6 102.8 106.7 110.8 
Japan... 4.3 16.5 58.6 17.9 79.2 84.2 90.7 95.9 104.6 106.7 109.5 110.9 113.9 115.8 
Belgium.... 5.4 13.7 52.5 79.7 81.1 85.9 90.1 97.3 104.8 106.1 109.2 112.0 115.2 116.0 
Denmark... 4.6 13.3 49.6 80.1 82.9 87.7 92.7 95.9 104.6 = = - - = 
France 4.3 10.3 40.8 78.6 81.6 86.0 90.6 96.2 102.8 105.0 107.6 109.5 112.3 113.9 
Germany.. 8.1 20.7 53.6 76.0 79.1 83.2 89.4 95.1 105.9 ae tak7/ 117.7 123.7 126.6 127.6 


1.6 47 28.2 66.7 69.3 75.9 84.4 93.6 107.5 107.8 112.8 120.9 125.9 124.8 
6.4 20.2 64.4 87.8 87.7 88.5 90.8 95.2 103.7 108.2 110.6 113.2 115.8 118.3 
47 11.8 39.0 78.5 83.3 87.2 92.3 97.5 101.5 104.4 109.2 113.6 119.1 126.4 
41 10.8 37.4 67.3 eieee 79.4 87.6 95.4 98.0 101.1 106.2 113.4 118.3 121.5 


3.1 6.3 33.2 64.8 GY AVA 72.9 80.9 90.5 104.3 106.5 107.4 108.2 111.4 117.8 

Unit labor costs: National currency basis 
United States.. ex = = Vine, 85.5 85.7 89.2 92.8 97.2 100.6 97.6 93.9 93.2 92.9 93.4 
Canada me 25.5 30.0 63.3 82.5 85.5 89.2 93.9 99.6 9722 94.5 95.2 95.8 96.2 99.2 
Japan... - 30.9 43.3 91.7 96.0 93.4 94.0 95.0 96.5 104.1 104.9 100.1 95.8 93.8 96.2 
Belgium. 30.1 41.7 80.3 89.7 88.1 88.7 93.0 98.1 102.3 97.9 96.4 97.6 94.6 94.7 
Denmark.. 15.4 25.2 55.0 88.4 88.2 88.1 93.6 96.3 100.1 93.0 93.8 92.7 95.9 94.0 


19.5 24.0 61.2 96.2 93.4 93.6 96.8 99.3 102.2 96.8 94.1 95.3 91.2 89.4 
27.8 39.8 69.4 86.3 86.5 87.9 90.3 93.3 105.3 103.6 105.9 107.5 103.9 100.4 

8.0 12.7 44.0 78.3 79.9 84.9 91.3 98.4 104.4 102.1 103.2 109.6 Lib ea) 109.8 
34.4 $2.9 93.0 95.9 93.6 91.1 92.1 95.5 102.3 96.0 94.0 94.6 92.2 92.5 
12.9 20.4 50.8 84.1 90.4 92.2 95.6 100.0 100.9 102.9 107.1 111.4 116.9 121.4 
14.9 20.5 50.6 74.7 79.0 84.7 92.3 100.4 91.8 87.0 86.8 90.4 88.5 89.0 

9.8 14.1 59.1 81.6 82.2 84.6 91.6 98.2 100.3 99.7 102.5 104.8 107.1 112.1 


United Kingdom.. 


Unit labor costs: U.S. dollar basis 


MSA OOSALSS rereran severe star neds enenexenes aeons < fan reeneernes = = Wee: 85.5 85.7 89.2 92.8 97.2 100.6 97.6 93.9 93.2 92:9) 93.4 
Canada. 31.8 34.7 65.4 75.2 83.9 91.0 97.2 105.0 91.1 83.6 83.8 84.9 83.9 80.8 
Japan... 10.9 15.3 51.3 84.2 92.4 86.3 83.1 90.9 118.8} 130.1 135.1 WB bard 98.3 93.1 
Belgium.... 19.4 27.0 88.3 77.2 77.0 72.3 89.5 92.3 95.1 94.2) 105.2 101.4 84.9 83.8 
Denmark... 13.5 20.3 58.9 77.9 79.0 72.6 91.3 90.8 93.2 88.3 101.1 96.5 87.6 84.7 
France 21.1 23.0 76.7 84.7 82.9 77.7 94.1 93.1; 95.5 92.4 99:9 98.6 82.6 80.2 
Germany... 10.4 7.1 59.6 74.9 76.9 73.0 87.3 87.8 99.4 99.8 115.5 111.6 93.5 89.1 
HAV cotaraesanenns 16.0 24.9 63.3 74.4 75.6 76.2 93.8 97.6 81.8 78.1 78.0 87.5 80.3 77.9 
Netherlands. 16.0 25.7 82.3 83.2 83.2 75.5 88.9 89.8] 96.8 92.8; 103.0 98.6 83.0 82.0 


11.3 17.8 63.9 77.5 86.1 82.9 95.0 95.7 88.3 90.7 105.0 107.1 102.5 99.9 
Sweden. + 16.8 23.0 69.6 68.5 75.0| 76.4 90.8 96.6 68.6 65.7 70.8 78.5 67.5 65.2 
UNH KINGAOM......cccssssccovesesesssssesencscsaceseseonsacancese 15.6 19:2 77.8 78.7 82.9 78.5 92.5 98.2 85.3 86.5 91.6 95.6 99.3 105.2 


— Data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


46. Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,' United States 


Injury and Illness 


Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers® 


Industry and type of case” (ine 4 4 4 4 4 4 
1987 | 1988 | 19891] 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993*| 1994*| 1995*| 1996 “| 1997°| 1998 
Neate 4 
PRIVATE SECTOR? 
MOLAL CASOS wexscccccnuspuervavs.ccceuscenew shen cde toencynncssuseavectFrsessRpenan ewaad 8.3 8.6 8.6 8.8 8.4 8.9 8.5 8.4 8.1 7.4 7A 6.7 
Lost WOPKGAY CASES.........ecesscrssesssescsnssesssecssnseececnsaseececssecestusentasad 3.8 4.0 4.0 4.1} 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.6 3.4 3.3 3.41 
Lost workdays 69.9 76.1 78.7 84.0 86.5 93.8 - | i = = * 
Agriculture, forestry, and fishing? 
Total cases ice: 10.9 10.9 11.6 10.8 11.6 11.2 10.0 9.7 8.7 8.4 79 
Lost workday cases... Si] 5.6 5.7 5.9 5.4 5.4 5.0 47 4.3 3.9 44 3.9 
LOSt WOIKGAYS: c0c:0050cesnsnuencdsontcsancsntunénesnce 94.1 101.8 100.9 112.2 108.3 126.9 - - - - - - 
Mining 
Total cases 8.5 8.8 8.5 8.3 7.4 7.3 6.8 6.3 6.2 5.4 5.9 49 
Lost workday cases. 4.9 5.1 48 5.0 4.5 4.1 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.2 3.7 29 
LOSt WOPKGAYS..........-0.e0asssonssssssscesensesensonerseneepeeareoeduensensennenscrseed 144.0 152.1 137.2 119.5 129.6} 204.7 - - - - - - 
Construction 
OLA GASOS St iuscczethvvseennenee Raveena vewanmienena vaccum acyeecetiyrsnmedesr ohn ak 14.7 14.6 14.3 14.2 13.0 13.1 12.2 11.8 10.6 9.9 9.5 8.8 
Lost workday cases. 6.8 6.8 6.8 6.7 6.1 5.8 55 5.5 4.9 45 4.4 4.0 
Lost workdayS..........0+++ 135.8 142.2 143.3 147.9 148.1 161.9 = = = = = = 
General building contractors: 
Total cases 14.2 14.0 13.9 13.4 12.0 12.2 11.5 10.9 9.8 9.0 8.5 8.4 
Lost workday cases... 6.5 6.4 6.5 6.4 5.5 5.4 $4 5.1 4.4 4.0 a7 3.9 
EOSt WOPKGAYS oo neces yre sae ncvecsusva cuseanvovastauenncssasusennexse¥woxvercescexny Reta 134.0 132.2 137.3 137.6 132.0 142.7 - = = = = = 
Heavy construction, except building: 
Total cases 14.5 15.1 13.8 13.8 12.8 12.1 11.1 10.2 9.9 9.0 8.7 8.2 
Lost workday cases... 6.4 7.0 6.5 6.3 6.0 5.4 5.1 5.0 48 4.3 4.3 41 
EQSE WOLKOB YS oxen sec ec os cv vaestiasnnee sdacesunnnasnuesn sac unsaxcersa 139.1 162.3 147.1 144.6 160.1 165.8 - = = = = = 
Special trades contractors: 
MOLANIG AG OS vanse eeseseentaxrar nuuxr cence ccccnwenealccxcunve ren ssasettenenssereastes 15.0 14.7 14.6 14.7 13.5 13.8 12.8 12.5 11.1 10.4 10.0 94 
OSE WORK aUiGASOS teewinec cas estates ns =o ucseveneraseoysecrsencrarvaeseeveracsansn carne CA 7.0 6.9 6.9 6.3 6.1 5.8 5.8 5.0 4.8 4.7 44 
Lost workdays 135.7) 141.1 144.9} 153.1 151.3} 168.3 = = al = - - 
Total cases 11.9 13.1 13.1 13.2 12.7 12.5 12.1 12.2 11.6 10.6 10.3 97 
Lost workday cases. 5.3 57 5.8 5.8 5.6 5.4 5.3 5.5 5.3 49 48 47 
MLSE WOR KGL VSSs cree cece menceuentunessnectracsasepuncssennsseer ccencre recreate oeeebe 95.5 107.4 113.0 120.7 121.5 124.6 = ~ - - = = 
Durable goods: 
Total cases 12.5 14.2 14.1 14.2 13.6 13.4 13.1 13.5 12.8 11.6 11.3 10.7 
Lost workday cases... 5.4 5.9 6.0 6.0 5.7 5.5 5.4 54 5.6 5.1 5.1 5.0 
LOST WOR AVS wa varconmeenaaduenvsnccons vans xeemserveacrsavexnenvaxcssbenceaeyecaestcede 96.8 11141 116.5 123.3 122.9 126.7 = - - - - - 
Lumber and wood products: 
THOUAN CASOS ecrrariceraxserkcvnses acossvons oy cxasrxes enn ceen/ caer an cerens das eee 18.9 19.5 18.4 18.1 16.8 16.3 15.9 15.7 14.9 14.2 13.5 13.2 
Lost workday cases... 9.6 10.0 9.4 8.8 8.3 7.6 7.6 77 7.0 6.8 6.5 6.8 
Lost workdays 176.5} 189.1 177.5} 172.5} 172.0) 165.8 - - - - - - 
Furniture and fixtures: 
Total cases 15.4 16.6 16.1 16.9 15.9 14.8 14.6 15.0 13.9 12.2 12.0 11.4 
Lost workday cases.... 6.7 7.3 7.2 78 7.2 6.6 6.5 7.0 6.4 5.4 5.8 5.7 
LEGSUWOPKOAYS sisses-ciissice cc cedsperconsnn un vausnsnuiisdossvneeucsvavieesssansiaexsl 1 103.6 115.7 - - - 128.4 - - > = - =- 
Stone, clay, and glass products: 
Total cases 14.9 16.0 15.5 15.4 14.8 13.6 13.8 13.2 12.3 12.4 11.8 11.8 
Lost workday cases.... 7a 75 74 7.3 6.8 6.1 6.3 6.5 5.7 6.0 5.7 6.0 
EQSUWORKAVS isa snsxnusucdacaiusosessnsiscnvsusisasvegsuzzuncexve?seuronauacxveaacsaed 135.8 141.0 149.8 160.5 156.0 152.2 - - - - - - 
Primary metal industries: 
MORAN CASES ov csccecesvvevadavaivensa¥oaavesshs'vaneunsecnsaisevau sexes danaangaat 17.0 19.4 18.7 19.0 17.7 17.5 17.0 16.8 16.5 15.0 15.0 14.0 
Lost workday cases 7A 8.2 81 8.1 74 to 7.3 7.2 7.2 6.8 7.2 7.0 
Lost workdayS............ 145.8 161.3 168.3 180.2 169.1 1755 - - - - ~ = 
Fabricated metal products: 
PU CABSS izes dias ¥assadsesnvssddter caves dudvunde vn due uaswanwivinaonbucsse twee 18.8 18.5 18.7 17.4 16.8 16.2 16.4 15.8 14.4 14.2 13.9 
Lost workday cases.... 8.0 7.9 79 7A 6.6 6.7 6,7 6.9 6.2 6.4 6.5 
Lost workdays 138.8 147.6 155.7 146.6 144.0 - - - - = = 
Industrial machinery and equipment: 
Total cases ..... 11.3 12.1 12.1 12.0 11.2 W4 W141 11.6 cae 3 9.9 10.0 9.5 
Lost workday cases 4.4 47 4.8 47 44 4.2 4.2 4.4 44 4.0 41 4.0 
Lost workdayS............ 72.7 82.8 86.8 88.9 86.6 87.7 - - - - = es 
Electronic and other electrical equipment: 
TOE CARI exe cnsaungtuhaseunstahesesitssicens'es puXDKas Asdxtal tae 8.0 9.1 94 8.6 8.4 8.3 8.3 7.6 6.8 6.6 5.9 
Lost workday cases... ai) 39) 86] 6-88] 687] 086} SB} SG} OSS! Bt] 6 Sal oe 
Lost workdayS...........+ 55.9 64.6 775 79.4 83.0 81.2 - - - - ra = 
Transportation equipment: 
Total cases «0.00.00... 13.5 Py 17.7 17.8 18.3 18.7 18.5 19.6 18.6 16.3 15.4 14.6 
Lost workday cases 6.7 6.6 6.8 6.9 7.0 | 7A 7.8 7.9 7.0 6.6 66 
Lost workdayS............ 105.7} 134.2} 138.6} 153.7) 166.1 186.6 - - - = a ne 
Instruments and related products: 
Total cases 5.8 64 5.6 5.9 6.0 5.9 5.6 5.9 5.3 6.1 48 4.0 
Lost workday cases.... 2.4 2.6 2.5 ar 2.7 2.7 2.5 27 2.4 2.3 2.3 19 
Lost workdays 43.9] 51.5) 55.4) 57.8] 64.4] 65.3 - e = = a 2 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries: 
Total cases 10.7 11.3 WA 11.3 11.3 10.7 10.0 9.9 9.1 9.5 8.9 8.1 
Lost workday cases... soseeesee 4.6 51 5.1 51 BA 5.0 4.6 45 4.3 44 4.2 39 
Lost workdays: csenccsanace dott tatentenerrgiancaiscamnites 81.5| 91.0 97.6) 113.1] 104.0} 108.2 * = < ~ a fs 
= — 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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46. Continued—Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,’ United States 


Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers® 
Industry and type of case” 
1987 | 1988 | 1989'| 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993‘| 1994*| 19954| 1996 ‘| 1997*| 1998 * 
Nondurable goods: fe if 
Total cases dal 11.4 11.6 11.7 11.5 11.3 10.7 10.5 9.9 9.2 8.8 8.2 
LOSE WORMCAY CASS. chante ceessessacececcuares nats vapsstnanessactic eosin ete 5.1 5.4 55 5.6 Boy 5.3 5.0 §.1 49 46 4.4 4.3 
LOGE WORKGONS sc scstem tec aparece ure ioias anew vernon nari 93.5 101.7 107.8 116.9 119.7 121.8 - - - ems = = 
Food and kindred products: 
Total cases vars 18.5 18.5 20.0 19.5 18.8 17.6 ural 16.3 15.0 14.5 13.6 
Lost workday cases... 8.6 9.2 9.3 9.9 9.9 9.5 8.9 9.2 8.7 8.0 8.0 75 
Lost workdays 153.7| 169.7) 174.7| 202.6) 207.2) 211.9 - - - - - - 
Tobacco products: 
Total cases 8.6 9.3 8.7 res 6.4 6.0 5.8 5.3 5.6 6.7 5.9 6.4 
Lost workday cases... | 2.5 2.9 3.4 3.2 2.8 2.4 2.3 2.4 2.6 2.8 D7) 3.1 
LOSE WOT AY Sic ct wcasiceay cai vas anccraveueceu)canasnshvarssbsvencd Soaeeeaeeeet 46.4 53.0 64.2 62.3 52.0 42.9 - = = ke = = 
Textile mill products: 
Total cases ..... 9.0 9.6 10.3 9.6 10.1 9.9 9.7 8.7 8.2 7.8 6.7 6.7 
Lost workday cases. 3.6 4.0 4.2 4.0 4.4 4.2 44 4.0 41 3.6 3.1 3.4 
Lost workdayS.............0065 xe 65.9 78.8 81.4 85.1 88.3 87.1 - = = os = = 
Apparel and other textile products: 
GUORAL CASOS Cie, desasdavtoseeaectee tact ser Ee cae enn «ee reap nncabeeteessebeene 7.4 8.1 8.6 8.8 9.2 9.5 9.0 8.9 8.2 7.4 7.0 6.2 
Lost workday cases. 3.1 3.5 3.8 3.9 4.2 4.0 3.8 3.9 3.6 3.3 3.1 2.6 
Lost workdayS.............. 59.5 68.2 80.5 92.1 99.9) 104.6 = = = — a = 
Paper and allied products: 
Total cases ............... 12.8 13.1 12.7 A2at 11.2 11.0 9.9 9.6 8.5 7.9 7.3 7 | 
Lost workday cases 5.8 5.9 5.8 5.5 5.0 5.0 4.6 45 4.2 3.8 hy f 3 / 
Lost workdayS.............. 122.3 124.3 132.9 124.8 122.7 125.9 = - = = m4 3 
Printing and publishing: 
Total cases 6.7 6.6 6.9 6.9 6.7 7.3 6.9 6.7 6.4 6.0 5.7 5.4 
Lost workday cases... 3.1 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.2 3.2 3.1 3.0 3.0 2.8 27 2.8 
OSE NV ONES: sctsaceactusten os res antenan oe hcesase one Araneae thachaceereatana rs nana 55.1 59.8 63.8 69.8 74.5 74.8 - - - is = = 
Chemicals and allied products: 
Total cases 7.0 7.0 7.0 6.5 6.4 6.0 5.9 5:2 5.0) 48 48 42 
Lost workday cases. 3.1 3.3 3.2 3.1 3.1 2.8 aa 2.8 27 2.4 2.3 21 
Lost workdayS.............5 aa 58.8 59.0 63.4 61.6 62.4 64.2 - = = — = cr 
Petroleum and coal at products: 
Total cases . a yee eadet ade em nee aes ee 7.3 7.0 6.6 6.6 6.2 59 5.2 47 48 4.6 43 3.9 
Lost workday cases... 3.1 3.2 3.3 3.1 2.9 2.8 2.5 2.3 2.4 2.5 2.2 1.8 
Lost workdays... 65.9 68.4 68.1 77.3 68.2 71.2 = eI eI a cs = 
Rubber and miscellaneous Kinet ca 
Total cases .. nese PusSnastadkatdawasdennauct| 15.9 16.3 16.2 16.2 15.1 14.5 13.9 14.0 12.9 12.3 11.9 11.2 
Lost wonier Gs cases... 76 8.1 8.0 7.8 7er 6.8 6.5 6.7 6.5 6.3 5.8 5.8 
Lost workdaySs........... 130.8 142.9 147.2 151.3 150.9 153.3 - - = = = = 
Leather and leather products: 
Total cases 12.4 11.4 13.6 12.1 12.5 12.1 121 12.0 11.4 10.7 10.6 9.8 
Lost workday cases... 5.8 5.6 6.5 5.9 5.9 5.4 5.5 5.3 4.8 4.5 “43 45 
IO STWOVKOL AN Se cerccanas anes cercansoricariesnctececsantnaucseus vevseasomiiseaesaet 114.5 128.2 130.4 152.3 140.8 128.5 - - - - - - 
Transportation and public utilities 
MotaliGASOS s-tasramravtertrccrsessceasencseanpyees ceecnensescatenssesccasccesecens 8.4 8.9 9.2 9.6 9.3 9.1 9.5 9.3 9.1 8.7 8.2 mo 
Lost workday cases. 4.9 5a 5.3 5.5 5.4 5.1 5.4 5.5 5.2 5.1 4.8 43 
Lost workdayS..........-.. 108.1 118.6 121.5 134.1 140.0 144.0 - - = ac - - 
Wholesale and retail trade 
HEGLAN CASAS ean rccervesecccunncntcerertashe os cnanc <Uevrminescenececcrsannveasi cae 7.7 7.8 8.0 7.9 7.6 8.4 8.1 7.9 TS) 6.8 6.7 6.5 
Lost workday cases.. 3.4 3.5 3.6 3.5 3.4 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.2 2.9 3.0 28 
Lost workdayS..........-+- 56.1 60.9 63.5 65.6 72.0 80.1 - - - = = = 
Wholesale trade: 
Total CASO Serre neteestees rere ae oakcuT ai ane chs nun cyabee prareneueeapaeane 7.4 7.6 tell 74 Te 76 78 (RL 75 6.6 6.5 6.5 
Lost workday cases. 3.7 3.8 4.0 3.7 3.7 3.6 3.7 3.8 3.6 3.4 3.2 3.3 
Lost workdays. 64.0 69.2 71.9 PAS 79.2 82.4 - - - = = - 
Retail trade: 
Total cases 7.8 7.9 8.1 8.1 The 8.7 8.2 7.9 75 6.9 6.8 85 
Lost workday cases.. 3.3 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.3 3.4 3.3 3.3 3.0 2.8 29 De. 
Lost workdaySs............. 52.9 57.6 60.0 63.2 69.1 79.2 - - _ = = = 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 
MOLAR CASES leave waanescvsxenuseccvsseccoteeceecteeneatcrstecK Charnsnetrcsensacndaed 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.4 2.4 2.9 2.9 2.7 2.6 2.4 22 1.9 
Lost workday cases 9 9 9 11 1.1 12 1.2 1.1 1.0 9 0.9 0.7 
Lost workdays. 14.3 17.2 17.6 27.3 24.1 32.9 - - - = = - 
Services 
Total cases a 55 5.4 55 6.0 6.2 7 6.7 6.5 6.4 6.0 5.6 5.2 
Lost workday cases.. 2.7 2.6 27 2.8 2.8 3.0 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.6 25 24 
Lost workdays. 


' Data for 1989 and subsequent years are based on the Standard Industrial Class- 
ification Manual, 1987 Edition. For this reason, they are not strictly comparable with data 
for the years 1985-88, which were based on the Standard Industrial Classification 
Manual, 1972 Edition, 1977 Supplement. 

? Beginning with the 1992 survey, the annual survey measures only nonfatal injuries and 
illnesses, while past surveys covered both fatal and nonfatal incidents. To better address 
fatalities, a basic element of workplace safety, BLS implemented the Census of Fatal 
Occupational Injuries. 

° The incidence rates represent the number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays per 
100 full-time workers and were calculated as (N/EH) X 200,000, where: 


N = number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays; 

EH = total hours worked by all employees during the calendar year; and 

200,000 = base for 100 full-time equivalent workers (working 40 hours per week, 50 
weeks per year). 

* Beginning with the 1993 survey, lost workday estimates will not be generated. As of 
1992, BLS began generating percent distributions and the median number of days away 
from work by industry and for groups of workers sustaining similar work disabilities. 

> Excludes farms with fewer than 11 employees since 1976. 

— Data not available. 
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47. Fatal occupational injuries by event or exposure, 1993-98 


Fatalities 
Event or exposure’ 1993-97 19977 1998 
Average Number Number Percent 
FOU ss nc Salus nO aaa OR 6,335 6,238 6,026 100 
Transportation inCiGeMts............sseccccscesercnsereneseeneereesseneeennsasnenseees 2,611 2,605 2,630 44 
Highway incident 1,334 1,393 1,431 24 
Collision between vehicles, mobile equipment 652 640 701 12 
Moving in same direction.. 109 103 118 2 
Moving in opposite avechons oncoming.. & 234 230 271 4 
Moving in intersection...... oe cea eae Re eaten aca tannanensetons sane ecevctecps 132 142 142 2 
Vehicle struck stationary object or EquipMeNt............eeeeseereey 249 282 306 5 
NONGOIISIONINCIAS Mts cnesvenrccrtensascecocaesncnessesvecaveeusecvdeeversnranceven 360 387 373 6 
Jackknifed or overturned—no COIliSION............cceceeeersereeseeees 267 298 300 5 
Nonhighway (farm, industrial premises) incident... ae 388 377 384 6 
Overturned..... Rccobontaceeereocere ond 214 216 216 4 
AUCH ANE. acon. -cen snob esater =a 315 261 223 4 
Worker struck’ byia VehiGle. . .-<- 22222. - <0 2-sseens.nascuavucrcsaueseeaswoent 373 367 413 7 
Water VenIiCle INCIGON tivemvessssscecsrencsuvcvacusnpieenseuncnersnsnrteedsrererscenents 106 109 112 2 
RaMWA isc seen nce ccacedponcenauedoercee ci vésexexwurabdesniesiesscuvasaunanmutis 83 93 60 1 
ASSaUults and) ViOlOMt ACE. c. v0.56: ccesqsessesccncunssenoysscesasanessassaseradausrsas 1,241 1,111 960 16 
FIOMNCIO DS oa caccese neces cen case cvnesvsnemrnccenssacssnesescecsareeeates ds 995 860 709 12 
Shooting. 810 708 569 9 
Stabbing 75 73 61 1 
Other, including) DOMDINGres--sces+- -n2-cnce-nusacenassertsninscadvicewens 110 79 79 1 
SelPinflicted injUNOS cs. 256 0ee sue eccanescscecscenccenrcceassvsecsesvadesavensvosvenu 215 216 223 4 
Contact with objects and equipMent................ssesssesseesereeseeee 1,005 1,035 941 16 
SHUCKIDY) ODISCH Es, cencsssteneee ere aeeehccry casts iofen alveass-stapkadavesesersavenges-n 573 579 517 9 
Struck by falling object. 369 384 317 5 
Struck by flying object.......... 65 54 58 1 
Caught in or compressed by Sauprent 6 or Te ne 290 320 266 4 
Caught in running equipment or Machinery............csscesessereeseee 153 189 129 2 
Caught in or crushed in collapsing materials. .................2:s::0ee0+ 124 118 140 2 
Fa Sic ccetiscmenn cntvat seenneantanstavacenseasepie-nacessproi@aneccoruurasOraveoeveuectsaseeors 668 716 702 12 
Fall tOOWErIOVEl. J5..ssccttctes sess cevcedeesevevecgrcecevovsnuctrttesnesnaccasnenanseie 591 653 623 10 
Fall ftom laden ccs oe cscccneasssevansasnnsasecencs sascnevceoncetecenacsareeasepne 94 116 111 2 
Fall from roof.. 139 154 156 3 
Fall from acaKees, sissies. 83] 87 97 2 
FalliOMm:SAMeONOVEl: s-ceszsnconseocsus os cwarvcescsvecsrxonsevedsxpsps anacssisyovnpvaascer 52 44 St 1 
Exposure to harmful substances or environments.................4 586 554 §72 9 
Contact with electric CUMENE. 0: ccystseis1.0 osapane neacvesssadecvorennsagandtanss 320 298 334 6 
Contact with overhead Power liN@S...........sscssssssesseeecseteeseacneees 128 138 153 3 
Contact with temperature extremes... rote esessenaseicys 43 40 46 1 
Exposure to caustic, noxious, or seccanie spbinianeas. Perea teen ee 120 123 104 2 
Inhalation Of SUDStANCES...........csesecesscersetsereeeesees 70 59 48 1 
OXYQONIGECIONCY sic sssiscsscssescosdeazssoessays Sel 101 90 87 1 
DOWNING, SUBMOEFSIOM ais sve ncatecenccncvnxvehanecensvseinahiiversanieneetoresarsl 80 72 75 1 
FIGS ANG: OXPIOBI ONS o.casasia vas cnssasan<navasbassssiascrssensiiasaiasasusissestinns 199 196 205 3 
Other events Or OxPOSUFeS?..............eccecssecsuesserssesseesseesesseeseesseeens 26 1 16 - 


+ 


Based on the 1992 BLS Occupational Injury and Illness 


Classification Structures. 

® The BLS news release issued August 12, 1998, reporteda NOTE: Totals for major categories may include sub- 
total of 6,218 fatal work injuries for calendar year 1997. Since °@tegories not shown separately. Percentages may not add to 
then, an additional 20 job-related fatalities were identified, ‘tals because of rounding. Dash indicates less than 0.5 
bringing the total job-related fatality count for 1997 to 6,238. percent. 


Includes the category "Bodily reaction and exertion." 
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